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“War Heroes” Souvenir 





School 


Souvenir 





Whieti er on the tented fleld 
Or in the heittle’s van. 
The Gttest place for man te dit 


Is where he dies for man ” 











The above reproduction of our latest souvenir will 
give you an accurateidea of whatis sought. In this 
souvenir weaim to provide a variety of selections, 
combined with a plan which permits quantity produc- 
tion, so that the purchaser may be suited in quality 
and price. On this souvenir you may have a picture 
of President Wilson, General Pershing or Commander 
Foch. You may have your entire order with the pic- 
ture of one of these great men or you may have your 
order assorted. Be sure and specify which you 
desire. The souveniris made of fine quality white 
bristol, frontin colors and gold, to which the back 
card is fastened with a neatly tied silk ribbon. Back 
card has space for usual printing of name of school, 
pupils, teacher, etc, 

Price $1.25 for first dozen and 6c for each 
additional one. No orders at less than 
dozen rates, 


Photo Souvenir 





The illustration is about one half the actua’ size, 
Wecopy any photograph you send, will return it to 
you uninjured. The copy will be as good as the orig- 
inal, but do not expect a Clear first class picture to be 
made froma dim or faded one. Send the best photo 
you have. There are two cards of heavy, buff, ripple 
finish mount-board tied with silk tassels. The second 
card contains the usual printing of the name of the 
school or number of district, place, date, and names 
of teacher, school officers and pupils. 

Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.25 for the 
first dozen or less. Additional ones 6 cents 
each. We pay the postage. 

An innovation this year which makes this souvenir 
worth much more is the fact that your photograph 
will be finished in sepia, (brown tone) to harmonize 
with the mount-board and printing. Ours is the only 
firm to furnish the sepia toned work and the differ- 
ence is an improvement beyond comparison, 


Inexpensive Gift Books 


Imperial Art Series— 
White covers with tlowers 
in natural colors and titles 
in gold, 44x64, 16 pages of 
heavy enameled paper, 
beautifully printed in colors 
and interspersed with 
flowers in natural colors, 
a revelation for beauty and 
economy in price, 











These are the Titles: 
Christmas Token, Xmas 
Tide, Rose Leaves, Friend- 
ship Token, Pansies for 
Thoughts, Violets to Greet 
You, Links of Memory, 
Forget-Me-Nots, Thoughts 
for Compa.ions. Publisher's 
price, 2c. Our Price, 
postpaid, 15c each. 

















ONE OF THOUSANDS 


“T have just received my package of School Souve- 
nirs from you, and I cannot express my gratifica- 
tion at the results, nor my satisfaction at having 
such attractive remembrances to give tomy pupils,” 

Annie C, Beach, Connecticut, 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, 





| Popular School Souvenirs} 





HE VALUES we are offering on our souvenirs this year are better than ever before. 
designs have been added, old designs have been improved. 
ened, not a booklet but more than measures up to our past standards. 


New 
Nota single card has been cheap= 
If we were not 


manufacturing souvenirs in large quantities our prices would have been much higher this year. 
For more than a quarter of a century we have manufactured these school remembrances fur- 
nishing them in constantly increasing quantities to schools in all parts of the United States and 


her possessions. 
America. 


To-day we are recognized as the largest publishers of school souvenirs in 
Years of experience have taught us how to make souvenirs that please and a wide 


patronage has evabled us to produce in the quantities that mean low price and high quality. 
All the ribbons and cords used in our souvenirs are silk finished and of the best quality obtain- 


able. 
souvenir manufacturers. 


They should not be confused with the cheap, untasseled, cotton cord used by other 
We guarantee satistaction or refund your money. 


All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, Officers, Pupils, 


etc.,—printed specially for each school, tinless otherwise stated. 
SAMPLES FREE (except Pansy Bookict) to those who will agree to return them. 

-opes furnished at 10 cents per dozen for all souvenirs. 
ALL SOUVENIRS SENT POSTPAID at prices quoted. 

many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. 


Be Sure To Send This Data. 
Envel- 


Prices are based upon orders for as 
When pupils’ names are largely in excess 


of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an extra charge for printing other names. * 
GIVE DATE WHEN YOU MUST HAVE THEM. 


May Flower Souvenir 
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presented to you 
» with the best wishes 
‘of your teacher 








A booklet of eight pages, 332x534, front page beauti- 
fully lithographed in colorsand gold and embossed, 
tied with cord and tassel, five designs assorted, pretty 
and 1eexpensive. The usual printing, names of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etc., on inside pages, with a 
Farewell Message” onthe last page. A very popu- 
lar souvenir. 

Without photo, 12 or less for $1.00. 5c 
for each one in excess of 12. 

With photo, 12 or less for $1.35. 6 for 
each one in excess of 12. 


Pansy Booklet 




















This is an entirely new souvenir this year, nothing 
of its kind ever having been put on the market be- 
fore. It has always been our policy to include among 
our souvenirs one or two high grade booklets ata 
price a little higher than the usual run, In the Pansy 
Booklet we have secured a souvenir of unquestionable 
quality and we are able to offer it ata most reasonable 
price. There are three designs all very neatly done in 
10 colors. The inset is also particularly artistic. The 
booklet is tied with an expensive silk cord and tassel. 
It measures about 4x8 inches. Contains space for all 
the special printing. 

The price of these souvenirs is $1.35 per 
dozen and 6 cents tor each additional one. 

With photo $1.60 a dozen and 8 cents 
for each additional one. 


STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Water Lily Souvenir 








With pleasant memories of 






eae happy days, 
, \ Spent together at the schoolropm 
‘ this seubenir 

is preseuted to you swith the 


fs Bee 
( f e lost thishes of your teacher 





. 


et ee a Seer Peete 


Size 4\4x6inches. The first card is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water, Cvolors always sent 
assorted, The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room, 

Price: One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
SouvenirSc. With photo of teacher, one dozen or 
less $1.35; additional ones, Ge each. 


Forget-Me-Not Souvenir 





This is one of the prettiest and most desirable 
single cards ever designed for gifts trom teacher to 
pupils. The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly litho- 
graphed, emboss¢d and cut out edge. The background 
isa solid mass of forget-me-nots withspray of pink 
roses. Theillustration gives but a faintidea of their 
beauty. The printing onthe panelat the top of the 
card reads, “With best wishes of your teacher, Rose 
E. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan, 29, 1918.’? This will be 
changed as ordered, or it will be left blank if desired, 
Names of pupils cannot be printed on this style. 


Price 6c each, 24 for 81.25, Add 35c extra 
on each order if you wish the printing on the panel. 
Ribbon hangers will be attached for ic 
each extra. 





“T received my photo souvenirs as ordered and 
am much pleased with them. Your reproduction 
of my photo was better than I had dared hope.” 

Mrs, H. C. Featherstone, Minn. 1918, 





Dept. 3, 





A Patriotic Souvenir 











School 


Remembrance 





. | 

Here is something entirely new this year and it 
gives promise of being the leading school souvenir of 
the year. Itisan eight page booklet, 514x3}4 inches, 
The cover is of exceedingly attractive design bearing 
the American Flaginiull colors. The cover is in 
three colors and gold and contains an excerpt from 
the nationa! salute to the flag. An inside page bears 
an original and inspiring poem entitled “To Old 
Glory.” There are also pages for the usual printing 
of the names of School, Officers, Teacherand Pupils, 
The booklet is tied with a dainty red, white and blue 
ribbon. The beauty, harmony, and artistic quality 
ofthis souvenir has uever been excelled and voices 
more surely than anything of its kind the spirit of 
these stirring times. 

Price $1.25 per dozen and 6 cents for 
each additional one. 


With photo 81.50 per dozen and 7 cents 
for each additional one. 





{ * 
“Liberty and Justice to All’ 
1 a ; 











Floral Souvenir 














If we were able to reproduce thecolor work of this 
remarkable souvenir we would need no description to 
impress you with its beauty. The wonderfyl color 
work makes it appear asif the designs were of fresh 
flowers instead of printed. This souvenir is a single 
card and the names of pupils, etc., may be printed on 
the back. Or the card may be used without printing. 

Without special printing on back, 3% 
cents each. 

With special printing, 75 cents per dozen 
and 5 cents for each additional one. 

Ribbon hangers may be added at a cost 
of one cent each and they make the sou- 
venir much more desirable, 





WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY 

“JT received my souvenirs to-day, and in perfect 
condition and am fully satisfied with them. 
wish to extend my thanks to you for filling | 
order in such a short time, and doing it so well. 
If Iever need any more souvenirs you can feel 
assured you will get the order.” 

Helen B, Walters, Penn, I918. 


“My Patriotic Souvenirs came to-day and am 
much pleased with them. They certainly make 
appropriate souvenirs at this time.” 

Mayme Tibodean, Minn, 1918. 





* Important 


If you order a smaller quantity of souvenirs than 
you have pupils’ names, add one-half cent for each 
additionalname. Thus if you have 25 pupils’ names 
printed and order but 13 souvenirs you should add 6 
cents to the amount of your remittance, This ap- 
plies to all souvenirs, 


MILFORD, N. Y. 


For more than a quarter of a century the leading school souvenir publishers of America 
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Specimen page in miniature from 
the 52-page book accompany- 
ing each set of charts, 


















Specimen chart in miniature from Orchestra of High School, Oakland, Cal, 


the new Victor set of 18 charts 
for teaching music in the schools. 


Have you an orchestra in your school? = 
| 


i] Do the pupil candidates for positions all want to play the violin or the 
| cornet, not understanding that the oboe and bassoon, double bass and traps are ! 
just as necessary in the ensemble, even if less attractive as solo instruments? | 
Do they know how a French horn Jooks or how an English horn sounds? If 
you started your orchestra as did a famous lady in a Western city with a “jew’s- | 
harp, mouth-harp and triangle” you will need some ocular and aural assistance } 
in securing a balance of parts in each family of instruments. 


“The Instruments of the Orchestra by Sight and Sound’”’ | 





The Victor Company has just issued a comprehensive set 
of eighteen charts (14x 22) showing each instrument in its 
natural color; and in an accompanying booklet is given a full 
description of the instrument, its origin, history, development 
and uses by composers. Two special Victor Records (Nos. . Wee 
35670 and 35671) give the exact reproduction of the sound fF eo \\ | 
and tone color of each instrument, all three together offer- /} | ae 


\ A 
ing for the first time complete presentation of the instru- | \\ 
ments “by Sight and Sound.” a a 4 \! 


See your nearest Victor dealer for the charts 
and records, or write for information to the 
Victrola XXV, $90 
especially manufactured 


for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under / 
the instrument safe and secure y/ 
from danger, and the cabinet ,/ 
can be locked to protect it7 
from dust and promis-/ 
cuous use by irrespon- 
sible people, . 
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Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master’s Voice.’’ It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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vidus tothe dateit bears, and should reach subscribers E 
before the first of the month, It is publishedonly | OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
during the school year, numbers for July and August | SUarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
being omitted. pentas in Normal! Instructor and Primary Plans. 
- aacn = I: _p , : ; /eintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in | ¥¢tntend . 2 i 
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ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not | subscriber must mention Norma! Instructor and Pri- 
luter than the 10th of the month with which your sub- | mary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing | complaint must be made within thirty days after date 


thus the renewal Of | of issue of Magazine containing the advertisement. 
Read all advertisements carefully, so that you fully 
understand them, They are an epitome of the busi- 
nesslife of today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 


our list for the following month ; 
a subscription expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associutions, etc. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go te your old address and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. ‘ 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to 2 new address where the copy for any 
month has been sent to the former address because of failure to receive notice of 
a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 

All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collection of checks 
compel us to ask this. Nearly every post office is now a Money Order office, and 
any one on Rural Route can easily procure a Money Order. Such form of remit- 
tance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 

Prompt Renewals. It has been our custom to publish a sufficient number of 


copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to those renewing 
within a month or two from expiration, but owing to prevailing conditions and 
our desire to co-operate with the general plans of conservation we are discon- 
tinuing this policy and in order to insure receiving all numbers it will be necessary 
for subscribers to renew yery promptly. 














May Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


EXT month’s issue promises to be unusually rich in timely ma- 
terial that will be of inestimable help in making the spring les- 


sons attractive. Primary teachers will be delighted with the 
‘‘May Lessons for Child Gardeners.’’ Beulah Adams Gilmore con- 
tributes a paper on fourth grade penmanship under the head ‘‘A 
Fourth Grade Writing Factory.’? ‘‘Good Games with Balls’’ is the 
subject of Anna Stewart Fox’s article in her series of Plays, Games, 
Dances, and Festivals. A very helpful article that is acorrelation of 
language, history, and geography has been supplied by Mabel M. 
Richards on ‘‘How to Study Your Home Town.’’ Admirably supple- 
menting Miss Richards’ study is a practical article on ‘‘Making a 
Community Pageant from Local History.’’ Many teachers will wel- 
come Mrs. Blomquist’s suggestion as a solution for the problem of 
arranging something novel and interesting for commencement. An- 
other commencement suggestion is furnished by Jessie B. Colburn, 
principal of the John Eaton School, New York City, who describes a 
‘*War-Facts Match anda Victory Quiz.’’ Mrs. Jean Sherwood Rankin 
provides the second article in her ‘‘ Vocabulary Studies for Grammar 
Grades.’’ Mrs. Rankin is distinctly modern in her conceptions of 
language teaching and her studies should open new avenues of thought 
to upper grade teachers. We have been much interested in several .. 
accounts of experiments in teaching spelling that have been sent to 
us, and in next month’s isstie we plan to publish them as a sort of 
‘Spelling Symposium.’’ Our readers will be pleased to hear that 
we have secured permission from the publishers of the stirring pa- 
triotic song “My Own United States,’’ so very popular with school 
children who know it, to produce it next month. ‘The song occupies 
a full page. Another striking feature is the illustrated pantomime 
‘‘Dreaming of Home and Mother,’’ which may be put on a Mother’s 
Day or a Memorial Day program. The full page patterns and out- 
lines include a striking poster, the Three Wise Men of Gotham from 
Mother Goose, a jointed Ducky Daddles, a window transparency, and 
a baby’s coop as a problem for the manual arts class. 


A Library to Fit Any School—Large or Small 


Special attention is called to the advertisement of the Instructor School 
Library Series appearing on page 70 of this magazine. 

This series comprises two hundred interesting and instructive little books, 
selected because of their adaptability for school library purposes and carefully 
classified into eight grade groups «f twenty-five titles each. 

These little books are well printed on good paper and are bound in durable 
limp cloth covers. The price is only 10 cents per copy, $2.50 per grade group 
or $20.00 for the complete set. 

Libraries consisting of any number of grade groups may be ordered to suit 
the requirements of any school and when so ordered the books will be put up in 
strong cloth-covered library boxes without additional charge. 

Read the advertisement carefully and if further information is desired, write us. 








Our Combination Offers 


and ‘‘HowI Did It’? 2.70 
Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 
Year’s Entertainments 1.80 | 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


we The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -eg 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 

e€ at n er Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 26th year of increasing 

: . success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 

events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 

the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 

news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 

tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 

in a clear-sighted, fair-mindcd manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 

reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 

in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 

wining, bag rome ane ee. ee. Sod pes DER is a — you are looking a Size recently in- 
reased ba ut still publis at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year. 

numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. garters dan 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 
Question Books, each subject, 30 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, 35 cents. 
SUBJECTS 
Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology American History 
Spelling Physies 
Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemistry 
Ist Year English Zoology 

Ist Year French 


2nd Year English 

3rd Year English 

4th Year English 

Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 

Commercial Geography 3rd Year German 

Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 12!';% discount. 

One doz. or more copies, 25) discount 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions toask. Whatanswers to require, 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with ‘questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHIETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep — pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
74gx4 inches. Price, 10¢c per doz.; 8 doz., 25c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen. 


2nd Year French 
ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
ist Year German 
2nd Year German 














For any of the above address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘Buttons Bit’’ 


A DOG STORY 


for School Childre'n and 
Grown-Ups. A touching tale 
of how a real live, curly haired 
DOGGIE did HIS BIT by sac- 
rificing his beautiful white coat 
to MAKE A PAIR OF WARM 
SOCKS fora SOLDIER BOY. 
Teachers are reading this 
pretty story to their pupils. 
It awakens and stimulates in- 
terest in dumb animals, Two editions, a folded eard with 
his picture, 10 cents. A Booklet with ten illustrations 
25 cents, postpaid. Editions limited, order today. 
Send for our Free Music Catalog. 


C. W. Thompson & Co., 2B Park St., Boston, Mass. 














Practical Picture Study 
for Schools 
TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 

Before ordering pictures for your school room, 
send post card request for full particularsof the 
popular and successful plan of Systematic and 
Practical Picture Study for Schools. Address 
LINCOLN FINE ARTS SHOP, 
213-15 South 13th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 


th GRADE 
QUESTION BOOK 


A 40 Page Book Full of Live Questions 


A compilation of the Nebraska questions given the past ten years. 
About 1500 questions arranged in neat form. Also list of National 
and State O; care Ly = sachet havi: a close ot eighth sraders 
i t x Review Work; sen: 
coin or stamps. baeis WARP, = Minden, Nebraska 


Teachers’ Helps FREE 


For selling Sc lead pencils or 10c flag buttons. For $8 Worth: 
either big flag; 300 printed cards; basket ball; two 
Johnston maps; globe; large clock; or framed picture Wilson, 

ete. 1-8 cash, balance when sold. Many other offers. 


Roosevelt 
FREE Descriptive list. Address TEACHERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE, DEL RIO, TEXAS 
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Americanization Through the 
Kindergarten 


The United States Bureau of Education 
is sending circular letters to kindergarten 
teachers, supervisors of kindergartens 
and superintendents of schools, empha- 











sizing the fact that the kindergarten is 
an important factor in the Americaniza- 
tion movement. Accompanying the let- 
ters are copies of a leaflet which draws 
attention to the fact that the kindergar- 
ten, because of the social nature of its 
work, has always been of assistance in 
transforming aliens into citizens. The 
foreign child is taught to speak the Eng- 
lish language through free and happy in- 
tercourse with other children. In the 
democratic society of the kindergarten, 
he is initiated into the laws and customs 
of the new country. 

The attention of superintendents is 
called to the need for part of the kinder- 
garten teacher’s day being left free for 
visiting in the homes of the foreign-born. 
The establishment of the relationship 
between the home and the school is best 
begun in the kindergarten. The foreign 
mother is persuaded to attend the moth- 
ers’ meeting, and thus is helped to un- 
derstand and appreciate the customs and 
standards of her new country. The 
teacher may also acquaint the mother 
with other agencies engaged in child wel- 
fare work, and help her to realize that 
the public library, museums, or hospital | 
clinics, etc., are ready to serve her needs. 

Attention is called to the fact that the ' 
Americanization of the mother is as im- | 
portant as the Americanization of the 
child. Too often children with the benefit | 
of their public school education, grow | 
away from parents who cannot speak 
English, and who have not learned the 
customs of the new country. The family 
group must still be the unit of society 
and parents and children must be edu- 
cated together. 





New Tests for College Entrance 


The faculty of Columbia College, New 
York, has decided to abolish the old- 
style examination for admission and sub- 
stitute psychology tests to measure the 
student’s intelligence, rather than his 
learning. The tests will be similar to 
those applied to applicants for the Stu- 
dents’ Army ‘l'raining Corps, and will be 
used for the academic year beginning 
next September. 

‘These tests,’’ as explained by Prof. 
A. Z. Jones, head of the Department of 
Admission, ‘‘are for a development of 
those formulated a dozen and more years 
ago in France by Alfred Binet for the 
discovery of mentally retarded children. 
It has been found that many preparatory 
and high school students can be coached 
to pass college entrance examinations 
whose intelligence does not class them as 
good material for further edcuation. 

“‘In our requiremens for admission to 
Columbia College are included the ap- 
plicant’s health record, his character and 
promise of development, and his school 
record, and these will be embraced in 
the new requirements. The most radical 
departure will be the entire doing away 
with the old-style examinations that were 
given to establish the applicant’s knowl- 
edge of the subjects required for ad- 
mission to college. This will be covered 
by his school record, and the psycholog- 
ical tests will demonstrate whether he is 
qualified to continue his schooling. 

Dean Hawkes of the college said: ““We 
expect these tests to show us whether it 
will be worth our while to try to educate 
a student, and whether it will be worth 
his while.”’ 





Colorado Information For Two Cents | 


Teachers should plan now to spend | 
the summer of 1919 recuperating and | 
studying among the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado. The Colorado Chautauqua and 
Summer Schoo! is the ideal place for 
such an outing. Any teacher sending 
name and address will be piaced on the 
Assembly’s mailing list and receive its 
monthly Bulletin free of cost. It will 
give full information about the platform 
program, summer school courses, The 
Rocky Mountain Climbers Club, accom- 
modations, expenses, etc. Write today to 





School Souvenirs! 


Steel Die Embossed-—Finished in Water Colors 


es. See = ea 





YHE Most Pleasing Thought to be 
Entertained is that we shall not be 
forgotten, We lengthen and enlarge 
our lives by living in the memory of 


others, We enjoy the possession of 
visible reminders of the circumstances 
of time and place that give us pleasure, 


This is the purpose of our Close of 
School Souvenir Remembrances. 


SOUVENIR NO. 8 


Booklet consists of cover and two in- 
serts united with silk ribbon, Size 
nearly 4x7 inches when folded. Cover 
is of heavy ripple deckled edge stock, 
embossed in three colors from steel 
die plates, and in design as noted. 
Farewell greeting, and an appropriate 
Close of School poem and a number of 
Maxims appear on the several pawe 
(rreeting and other matter printed or 
the insert pages was written expre 

for our booklets, and the printir 
plates are engraved from pen dray 
invs. Appropriately illustrated 














Send Following Copy : 
Name of School, District Number, 
lownship, County and State, Name of 
leacher, Co. Supt., School Officer 
and Names of Your Pupil Grade or 
Year printed if desired.—Send Photo 
if Photo style is wanted. 


Price List 
Photo Quantity Plain Photo 
22 22. 5 re 











Quantity Plain 
ee 





1 
1 
eee 1 7 
14.... 1,62.... 1.86 
L.T4ecee 2 
1 
] 





x 20.... 1.98.... 2.38 36 et > ee 3.62 
Additional Copies - 6 cents each 
EDUCATION ALONE CAN CONDUCT } With Photo ens Pate name 
US TO THAT ENJOYMENT, WHICH Envelopes - - - 1 cent each 
1S. AT ONCE, BEST IN QUALITY AND Samples will be mailed upon request; 


a postage stamp will be appreciated. 


» When Photos Are Wanted: 

i Send photo of yourself or of building to b 
, copied if you want photo style—same re- 
“ turned unmarred. 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, w. E. Seibert, 
Box N, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


INFINITE IN QUANTITY~ mann 











Proprietor. 























F. A. Boggess, Secretary, Boulder, Colo. 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


$900 TO $1500 YEAR 


Pleasant, permanent office positions; filing, writing, listing 
and similar work in the Department of Commerce and 
other departments of the Government at Washington, D. C. 
Similar positions in Custom MHouses; Postoffices; and 
Internal Revenue Offices in practically every city in the 
country, and in the Railway Mail Service. 


OFFICE EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 
PEACE MEANS HUNDREDS APPOINTMENTS 








Fill out and mail the attached / FRANKLIN 
coupon., ; INSTITUTE 


» 
yg e 
We will immediately send you full & Dept. D240 
description of the positions open to ¢ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
you, with an idea of the work, > Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
hours, vacation, salaries, and date ¢  tirely without charge or any obligation on m 


ro j i j , 2 part, list of U. S. Government positions now open 
of the next examination in yous < toteachers. Advise me also regarding the salari 
section. Y hours, work, vacation and date of the next examir 
: = ation in my section, sending me free sample exam 


DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW 7 isstionsvestions 
(MAY BE T00 LATE! 7) Smo 


Address... 


























HE principles and ideals of 
1775 and ’76 which Bun- 
ker Hill Monument com- 
memorates are the same 

that inspired us to enter The World 

War and fight for equal justice 

and freedom to all the peoples 

of the earth. It is an interesting 
fact that Lafayette, a son of glorious 

France, with whom we were 

proudly fighting shoulder to shoul- 

der in the battle for world democ- 
racy, laid the corner-stone of Bun- 


ker Hill Monument June | 7, 1825. 























Underwood & Underwood 


This illustration is Stereograph 
No. | in the Underwood “‘World 
Visualized’’ School Series, which, 
together with many others in the 
set, contains the germs of patriotism. 


The Underwood System of 
Visual Instruction, comprising 
1000 Stereographs and Lantern 
Slides, extends the environment 
of the schoolroom to the whole 
world, giving the pupils the per- 
sonal experience of being in every 
country and actually coming into 
personal contact with the various 
industries and activities of the 
world—creating an absorbing in- 
terest in their studies and supple- 
menting their textbooks in the most 
practical way. 


“The World Visualized,”’ cov- 
ering 25 teaching subjects—the 
work of a board of 25 distinguished 
teaching experts—headed by F. M. 
McMurry, Ph. D., Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University — is 
splendidly adapted to meet the 
needs of Public and Private 
Schools, and is now in daily use in 
many such schools. 


We will gladly send you lists of 
special school material on request. 
Astronomy, Birds, Botany and 
Floriculture, Entomology, Famous 
Paintings, Physics, Zoology and 
many others. 


White us about our Free Stere- 
opticon Lectures and Fund Rais- 
ing Plans for Schools. Address 


Department M, 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


417 Fifth Ave,, New York 
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Changes in Study of History 


A committee on history and education 
for citizenship in the schools has recently 
been appointed as the result of the co- 
operation of the American Historical 
Association, the National Board for His- 
torical Service, and the Commission on 
a National Program for Education of the 
National Education Association to make 
a study of the whole problem of the con- 
tent and method of history teaching in 
the elementary, high, normal and night 
schools. Although the war has given a 
certain impetus to the study of history 
and has increased general interest in 
matters historical, it is also true that 
there is a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the present history program; and, if 
that program is to be modified by his- 
torical scholars, immediate action is 
necessary. This committee has, there- 
fore, been formed with the expectation 
that it will prepare a preliminary report 
within the next three or four months 
covering the much needed changes, to be 
followed by a more complete report at a 
later period. Conferences will be held 
in different parts of the country with a 
view to getting in touch with the actual 
situation. The membership of the com- 
mittee as it is at present constituted, con- 
sists of: Professor S. B. Harding, for- 
merly of the University of Indiana, Pro- 
fessor W. C. Bagley of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Professor F. S. 
Bogardus of the Indiana State Normal 
School, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Professor G. S. Ford of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Professor A. C. Mc- 
Laughlin of the University of Chicago, 
Professor Joseph Schafer of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon,and Dr. D.C. Knowlton, 
Supervisor of Social Sciences, Newark. 

The co-operation of administrators, 
teachers and others who may be inter- 
ested is earnestly solicited. Address all 
comunications to the Secretary at the 
Central High School, Newark, N. J. 


The Teaching of Civics 


Miss Etta V. Leighton, Civic Secre- 
tary of the National Security League, 
whose name is well known to our readers, 
conducts a free consulting service for 
teachers and others who-wish suggestions 
for solving definite problems in the 
teaching of Civics, in Patriotism, or in 
Americanization work. She will also 
supply answering arguments or give ref- 


erences against anarchist and radical re- | 


actionary doctrines. The combined mem- 
bership of the organizations co-operating 
in the pro-American propaganda is over 
a million people. This includes many 
Teachers’ Associations. 

To aid in the understanding of teach- 
ing the Constitution and the princi- 
ple of our Government, Miss Leighton 
has prepared a Correspondence Course in 
Patriotism which is free except for pos- 
tage (set at 80 cents because that has 
been the average cost of sending lessons 
and material and answering inquiries. ) 

‘*The Second Line Trench’’ adopted by 
the state of Colorado as the basis of its 
Course in Patriotism, “The Teachers’ Pa- 
triotic Leaflet, ’’ ‘‘Suggestions for Teach- 
ing American Ideals in the Grades and 
High School,’’ and three charts, two of 
them in the National colors, may be ob- 
tained free on application direct to Miss 
Leighton. Teachers who wish to take 
advantage of the Free Consulting Serv- 
ice must directly address 

Miss Etta V. Leighton, Secretary 

National Security League, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 





ARE YOU SATISFIED TO BE 
JUST A TEACHER ? 


fer to b Specialist in the Profession you have 
aay sent This fs The Era for Spectaliats i in All Lines | 
hey Are 


if you aze a re sakes teacher or a civic worker you owe it to 
y oureeit to advance in your work, to compete with those who employ 
n their teaching. 

"CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
is equipped to give teachers aeons e Summer School the op- 
ortunity of associate work with th st Specialists in ihe country. 

e cannot begin to supply the demand eee us for highly trained 
teachers. A short intensive course in Occupational rapy will 


also be given. June 28, 1919 to August 2, 1919. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CAT: 
DEPT. N. 8 FINE 5. “oMicaGo, ILLS. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi - Froebel Training School 
A Kindergarten Training School 


On Chicago’s Lake Front. 
Summer School June 24 to August 2 
Diploma 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGARTEN. 
Il, PRIMARY. uit. La gag 4 * Fine er 


Ss Facul rite Registrar. 
Strong Keculty Mchiaue Boulevard, CHICAGO 








VALPARAISO 


The University 


twelve weeks. 


Departments 





Address REGISTRAR, Valparaiso, Ind. 





Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL— Opens June 3, 1919 


was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu- 
cation at an expense within his reach. That such an institution isa necessity may be judged by the 
fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 
is oneof the largest in the United States. 

The Summer School Summer term will open June3,1919, and will continue 
During this term the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 
select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 

Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kintergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression 
and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, 


The Expenses are the Lowest Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
Room, $55.00 per quarter. 


INDIANA 


The 


Medicine and Dentistry. 


47th Year Opens, September 16, 1919 














diploma. 








The National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College was established 
in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, 
author and prominent educator, is 
its president. It is the largest of 
the kindergarten training schools 
and one of the oldest. 





NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 8 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, under- 
graduate and advanced. Credit applied toward 


the problems of reconstruction in education facing 
the schools. 


folk dancing, playground athletics, children’s 
dietaries. 
‘Dormitories on College grounds. Chicago 


offers many social advantages, — parks, 
grounds, bathing beaches, churches, libraries, 
theatres, concerts. 


For illustrated announcement address 


Box 30, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Practice Schools. General lectures on 


Special courses in school gardening, 


play- 








z» 





Northwestern University 


—— Summer School—— 
Opens June 30 


EAUTIFUL campus on wooded shores 
of Lake Michigan. New dormitories, 
ae libraries, tennis courts and 


athing beach available. 


College of Liberal Arts—Courses lead- 
ing to the B. S., B. A., and M. A. degrees, 
Summer Term equivalent to -other terms. 
Courses in Sciences, es, History, Eng- 
lish, fagees. J and 7 Special pro- 


vision for teachers and men back from war. 


School of Music—Peter C. Lutkin, Dean 
—Courses in Public School Music and Piano 
Normal Methods with demonstration classes ; 
expert private instructions in Piano, Voice, 
Organ, Violoncello; class instruction in 
Harmony, Analysis, Ear-training, Solfeeggio. 
School of Oratory and Physical Edu- 
cation—Ralph B. Dennis, Director—Courses 
in Playground Methods, Educational Gym- 
nastics, Folk Dancing, Public Speaking, 
School Dramatics, Story Telling, etc. 


Write for Book of Views and Courses 


THOMAS F. HOLGATE, President ad interim, 
12 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 














Training School For Nurses 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction, Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work. For information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 





The Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education 


Established 1903. For Women. 


Summer School 


Six Weeks—June 30 to August 9,1919 


Normal course inall branches 





of physical education. Made- 

line Burtner Hazlitt, Assistant 
Chalif Normal School of Danc- 
ing will be here for entire ses- 
sion and give special courses 
in Dancing --- Interpretative, 
Aesthetic, Classic, Nature, 
§| Folk, Social and Baby Studies, 


. PROMOTIONAL GREDIT 
COURSES FOR CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
TWO YEAR NORMAL 
COURSE---opens last of Sep- 
aj| tember. Theory and practice 
of Physical education, includ- 
ing playg d and swimming 
SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED 


BY STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





Smee ad we 
ae8] AND CHICAGO BOARD OF 
School Dormitory located in EDUCATION. 





excellent residential district. Summer Camp in Michigan. 


For catalogs address the REGISTRAR, 
430 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I11. 











ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


FOUNDED 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of 
tion and Education. 

Off broad training to i 

poolession and allied forms of Seblic enetion. Meme 

Length of course, three years. 


Theoretical training based on standard curriculum for 
training schools for nurses, 


Practical training in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds, 


for 
ba en ecg or ta educational et te od 
years e 35 years, 





School os ef Urn aie application blanks will be sent on appli- 


SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, _ . 
509 S. Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


STUDY BACTERIOLOGY fePESiion 


Exceptional opportunities. Remunerative positions. 
Interesting studies. Day and evening courses. Part 
work may be done at home. Write for information. 


CHICAGO HOSPITAL COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
3832C Rhodes Avenue, CHICAGO 








Z Eewis Schodl, 19 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





STAM MER 
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Rise up! proud eagle. rise up tothe clouds 


\ Fling from thy beak our dear banner of old 
Show that itis still for freedom ‘unfurled 


r 




















S Spread thy:broad wings oer this fair Western World 
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ribbon. Size is 34x 6!4 inches. 


page is a greeting from teacher to pupils. 
Close of School’’ occupies three pages. 


when you order. 
copy submitted. Write legibly. 


jured. 
of Liberty engraved in beautiful colors. 





actly as represented, 


Quantity Plain Photo Quantity Plain 











tribute among your pupils. 
ately for samples, 
Souvenirs for the last eighteen years. 


CLUB OFFER 


Do not let this opportunity pass by. 
Such things are too often postponed until too late. 
Our reputation is behind every transaction. 


Additional copies 6 cts. each, with photo, 7 cts. each. Envelopes to match 1 cent each. 
You will certainly regret your neglect if you allow the closing day of school to arrive without being provided with souvenirs to dis- 
Place your order for Seibert Souvenir No. 19 today or write immedi- 
We have been furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert 
Decide and act now, 


If one or more of your associate teachers desire to have you send in their orders with yours, we will allow a 
10 per cent discount on the entire lot. It will pay you to take advantage of this offer. 


Please Pupils and Parents 


It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert 
Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of school, but also a 
bit of diplomacy. This indication of consideration for the 
children is appreciated by the parents and the latter have 
the power to make or mar the teacher’s career. 


Seibert Souvenir No. 19 


_ The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea of its beauty. 
It is engraved in black, blue, red and gold, and is tied with a real silk blue 


The inside of the folder consists of an eight page insert. 
An original poem entitled, ““The 


On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school board, scholars, 
school, district, township, county and state—which matter must be furnished 
We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as per 


If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the 
front cover. This adds greatly to the individuality of the souvenir. We copy 
any photograph sent us, but prefer a single photo, and not too small. 
name and address on back of the photograph and it will be returned unin- 
In case you do not wish to use photo, the panel will show the Statue 
€ It is not necessary to see samples 
before ordering as we positively will refund your money if goods are not ex- 


We have four styles of souvenirs this year and we will 
send samples upon receipt of a 2c stamp. 


Price List of Souvenir No. 19 
WE PAY ALL POSTAGE 












STYLE M. 
A dainty double-flap 


folded. 
Brown colors. Cover, 


On the first 


ture is fastened. 
line border and raised f 


One Dozen $1.75, 


Write 
STYLE B. 


Heavy brown Folder, 


finish. Size 4x5 inches open. 


Statue of Liberty engr 


Embossed rule border 


First d 


Photo Reproductions. 


We reproduce any photograph in styles as noted on this page, 
and guarantee our copies to be as good as your original photo. 
We use the very highest grade materials and our studio has all 
of the very latest appliances used in reproducing photographs, 


nearly 6x7 in. open; 3x6 when 
Klaytone and Russet 


leather effect, with a decorative 
floral panel is embossed on the 
outer flap. The mount is tipped 
to the cover, mounting space 
has slit corners into which pic- 
Has a thin 


fect around photo. Very neat. 


Liberty Folder Style. 


front cover page. Heavy white 
mount attached inside of cover 


print; very pretty arrangement. 
This is our leader. 
» 75c, pr 











Folder, 







grained 








rame ef- 









prepaid. Enclosure Envelopes 15c Doz. 














mottled 
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around 
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Quantity Plain 


Additional ones 5c 


Co ee .06- ‘ 

, x? See x: 

Dirac BM icicwse 4.10 ne 

bx 3.42 4.26 Made in Square and O 
46.. 8.54 cocccece 4,42 

MB scicce BOB ocesesese 4.58 one side entirely blank, 
ae B. TB scccecose 4.74 

ee 8.90 .ccccccee 4.90 


gummed like postage s 
applications. 
. 12 for 25c 


send 5c extra for return postage. We return your photos unmarred. 


POST CARDS; Genuine flat Prints, very best Semi-matte Stock. 
We can also supply copies same size and stock as postcards, with the 


same for either style Note carefully which style wanted in your order 
Post cards, or Plain Per doz. $1.00 


STYLE X: Gummed Photos: Furnished in Square or Obiong 


1% X 2 inches in size. 
5S for 45c 


Kindly Observe: Wecan copy anysize photograph, can copy from 
among a group. Do not cut group, send entire group and place an x 
directly opposite of the one to be copied. If photo is attached to folder 
detach and send portrait part only. 


| Seibert Printing Company, Box 121, Dover, Ohio 






ts , 


each 











val prints. Very best quality work throughout. 


the wording. Post Card ete omitted. Cost is 








tamps; quickly attached to books, letters, cards 
Convenient and inexpensive. 
100 for $1.50 






50 for 80c 











If you send a large photo please 





French Without a Teacher 
Spanish Without a Teacher 
German Without a Teacher 


By Prof. Phillip Schuyler Allen, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Entirely new home- 
study series of modern foreign 
languages. Simplest, easiest-to- 
master method ever devised. 









7 French, Spanish or G pocket size. 
Cloth, euch $1.25, prepaid. ‘Send price— 
keep book five days, if not satisfied return 

and money will be refunded. Order today. 


Frederick J. Drake & Co.'cactest!thncts 


RAISE LIBERTY DOLLARS 


BY GIVING AN ENTERTAINMENT 
Our Help-U Catalog of. Patriotic Plays, Pageants, 
Drills; Songs, ete., for all occasions, sent FREE ! 

HERE ARE SOME OF OUR SPECIALS-- 
Somewhere in France (play)--25c, Spirit of Democracy ( eant)-- 
25c, Captain Anne of the Red Cross (play)--25c, For Freedom’s Sake 


{peel laneous program)--25c, She Wears a Cross Upon Her puecve 


ng)--25c, The Little Soldier'and the Red Cross Maic (song)--25c. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
“Tue House THat HELPS” 
Franklin, Ohio—also Denver, Colo., 203 International Trust Bldg. 

















Send for the Golden Rod Question Book. | 
Contains Teachers Examination Questions given by 
State Board from 1905 to 1919. Helps teachers to pass | 
county examinations. You will find it a splendid) 
quiz book for teachers conducting Normal training | 
and high school classes. Price only $1.00. | 
KATHERYN LAUGHLIN, County Supt., Kearney, Nebr. | 


The Lawton 























Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., N. Y. City 


You Can Be a Winner 


Gain Power and Individuality and BECOME WHAT YOU 
WISH TO BE, br pay our.system of Self Development. 
as: positive benefits. Send 10c and birth date for 
interesting 


Personality Sketch and first lesson in Efficiency. 
. THOMSON-HEYWOOD CO., Dept. 800, Chronicle Bidg., SAN 








FRANCISCO, CAL. 


od fh 





How the States Would Share 


How the various States would share in 
the funds proposed under the Smith bill 
for Federal aid in education is explained 
in a bulletin issued by the National Ed- 
ucation Association. Tables are pre- 
sented to show for the different appro- 
priations the amount that would become 
available for each State. 

Under the Smith bill each State would 
receive for the removal of illiteracy as 
much proportionately as its number of 
illiterates bears to the total number of 
illiterates in the United States. Penn- 
sylvania with 74,318 illiterates, according 
to the 1910 census, would receive $148,- 
190; Massachusetts, with 11,747 native 
illiterates, would receive $23,423; while 
Georgia, having 388,842 illiterates of na- 
tive birth, would receive $775,351, and 
Louisiana and Alabama would receive 
$676,977 and $698,690, respectively. 

Section 13 of the bill provides that 
$7,500,000 shall be appropriated annually 
‘*to teach immigrants 10 years of age 
and over to speak and read the English 
language and duties of citizenship and to 
develop among them an appreciation of 
and respect for the civil and social insti- 
tutions of the United States.’’ 

Under this provision a State like New 
York, with 2,748,011 foreign-born immi- 
grants, will receive Federal aid of $1,525,- 
146; Pennsylvania, $800,518; Illinois, 
$668,949, and Massachusetts, $587,881. 
The Southern States, having few foreign- 
born immigrants, will receive only small 
sums for Americanization education. 

Similar tables are presented for equal- 
ization of educational opportunities; 
promotion of physical and health educa- 
tion; and preparation of teachers. 

The section of the Smith bill on prep- 
aration of teachers provides that the 
$15,000,000 shall be ‘‘apportioned in the 
proportion which the number of teachers 
in the public schools of the respective 
States bears to the total number of pub- 
lie school teachers in the United States. ”’ 
Allotments to the various States range 
from $1,291,591 for Pennsylvania to $15,- 
834 for Nevada. 





Opportunity often comes in disguise. 









Does Old Glory Grace Your 


Flag, 5 feet by 8 feet, 


GUARANTEED NOT 


Fill in the following spaces and mail this coupon 
Emblematic Flag La: if 

make no charge for these. 
say, ‘They sell like hot cakes.” 
to you, 





It is surprisingly easy to sell the pins. Ask your pupils about it. 


FREE SCHOOL FLAGS So 


Are You a Patriotic Teacher? 


WE will furnish you with a large standard U. S. 


having sewed stripes, suitable for indoor and outdoor use. * Nor 
TO FADE OR RUN. 


7 
It will cost you nothing 
Your pupils can easily sell them for 10 cents each. 


Send us the proceeds and we will immediately send this beautiful school flag 
all charges prepaid. Your pupils and their friends will be delighted. You will show your Americanism, 


Mailing Addre 
School? It Should. abana as 


made of finest bunting, eS Oe eee ; 


reat ie oe pins. 
McCULLOCH 
BROTHERS, 


\ Dept. Di, 


7 x. y 5 
at once. We will send you 50 \ Rochester, 


Pins, which your pupils and their friends will prize highly. We ".Y, 


Teachers 




















Glass Heads, Steet Points, 


Teachers find them invaluable for hanging 
Charts, Maps, Notices, Pictures, Pennants 
and war decorations. Simply push them in with 
your fingers, Won't injure plaster or woodwork, 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” Bn f 
“é) 














More satisfactory and easier to use (by 

than nails or screws for hanging i 

heavy Pictures, Clocks, Book Shelves, 

Hall cks, Clothing, etc., weighing up to 
figure walls, 


100 pounds, Will not dis: | 
At Stationery, Hardware, 
fienteney rer 10c | 

Send 100 fer Illustrated Booklet and Samples. 

Moore Push-Pin Company 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 34 






















5 Pont send a penny. Just send your name and say; “*Send me | 
a 


i or 10 fold if you, or ita 
| ring for ull days. ify 
| R from a diamo t 





th 4 
Send Your Name and We'll) 
Send YouaLachnite | 


Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 da 
trial.’ We will send it prepaid right to your home. 

com: deposit. $4.75 with the pouen and then w 

of your 

nd, send it back. But i you decide to buy it | 

send us $2.60 a month until $18.75 has been paid. | 

Write Today Send your name now. Tell us which of the | 

solid goid rings illustrated above you wish | 

(adies’ or men's). Be sure to send finger size i 

Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av.,Dept, 9234 .C 














KEEPING the nose and head clear by snuffing 
up a little Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly is as 
important to health as the regular cleaning 
of the teeth. Form this healthy habit your- 
self, Help your pupils form it. 


GUARANTEE 
If KONDON’S doesn’t do 
wonders for your cold, sneez- 
ing, cough, chronic catarrh, 


nose-bleed, headache, sore 
nose, etc.---we'll pay your 
money back. 


To encourage the healthful, daily use of Kon- 
don’s Catarrhal Jelly among boys and girls, we 
want school teachers everywhere to know 
about Kondon’s. 
to you if you will mail us the names of 
20 or more parents of your pupils. 















A free 30c tube will be sent 


Sold by 
druggists 
every where 


KONDON MFG. CO. |, Soe ees eter | 

e © Good for a 20¢ tube of **Kondon’s’*!f , 

ed b: < eT of « 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. i FREE COUPO COUPON si2rmotniod ty namesand larson of i 
MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘HOMES2COUNTRY | /3-sh 5 pee 


i ies 
1] 





ze = a 
| | 
| | | BOOK REVIEWS 
| _ Textbooks in patriotism, civics and | ‘‘Home and Country Readers.’’ By 
| literature for the grammar grades. || | Mary A. Lasalle, Newton, Mass., High 
Four volumes, each with colored frontis- Schools. Forwarded by F. E. Spaulding, 
piece and atone Pallas ve pic ta rea, Books 1, I | Superintendent of Cleveland Schools, 
Ba le pp cn ih ee i Opa Pe dt , oH | ¢ loth. Book IV. 3866pp. 65¢c. Little, 
i j . | | Brown & Co., Boston. 
| Here is your chance to teach patriotism by | This book is the fourth of a series of 
I distributing the subject-matter over four years | | readers containing selections on patri 
HH and not giving too much at one time. A | otism and the ‘‘American Home, the 
|| “patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro- | strongest of America’s bulwarks.’’ The 
|| duces patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of | first three volumes were reviewed in our 
| the subject. The Home and Country books | February number. This volume has sev- 
j| are all-around  grammar-school readers as | enteen illustrations, the frontispiece be- 
jj, well as text-books in patriotism. | ing in color. It contains forty-one selee- 
! 


**Home -Making and Home 
‘*Famous Homes in 


”? 


tions on 


| LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY || tire. 


Ii Literature,’’ four on ‘‘ Moral Courage, 
HI 34 BEACON ST., BOSTON. thirteen on ‘‘Outdoor Life,’’ five on ‘*A 
, sR EERIE A NEE Peep Into the Past through Fact and 
Fancy’’ and twenty-eight on ‘‘ American 
Ideals.’’ These selections are by our 
best writers and our most able speakers, 
and not a few are of recent utterance. 
The book is an excellent one as _ the se- 
lections are from writers who can ‘‘charm 
and stimulate American boys and girls 
and lead them to feel a greater reverence 
for their home and country and a greater 
desire to render them good service. ’”’ 
Teachers will be delighted with these 
books. 


seventeen on 











No. hw eK ; No. NS2S. 


er lak a ie , 14k Gold 96 ” 
“TEACHERS ! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 

. iB 


Our method of selling d 
Col 23 enabl t 





1 “, a : **Gordon Readers— New Series, ’’ Prim- 
CHAS S. STIFF MANUFACTURER er, Five Readers, Teachers’ Manual, 
ffntabaiieaee | Primer Charts, Word Drill Charts, and 


Phonic Charts, Primer. 94pp. 32c. First 
Reader. 144pp. 40c. Second Reader. 
173pp. 44c. D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 

A Teachers’. Manual and Perception 
Charts accompany the series. A phonic 
summary, a phonic vocabulary, and a 
sight vocabulary are found in the back 
part of each of the first three books. A 
list of the stories is also given and the 
phonie lessons they illustrate. The 
Charts and Manual aré here referred to 
and pages given. These features are of 
great value to the teacher. The phonic 
method is admirably carried out and the 
system thoroughly followed will lay well 
the foundations for good spellers. The 
material seems well chosen and graded, 
and the illustrations appropriate and 
relevant to the subject well adapted to 
appeal to the child’s imagination. Those 
in the Primer are in colors. The books 
are bound in cloth and well adapted as a 
basic set of readers. No intelligent 
teacher will fail to get excellent results 





























CLASS PINS 


olors of Hard Enamel Silver 
$1.50 per doz. Sterling 
$3.00 per doz. Medals and 
»1, College and Music, also 
Send for catalogue. 


or mor 






‘or 
engraving. 


P ns for 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 


No. 1102 1 Beekman St., New York. 


CLASS els 








CLASS: OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE 


~ =. 





Gay f gure, one or two colorsenamel, Silverplate 

nN 200 ea 2 doz. Sterling si 35¢ ; 72 ; j F 

WW). $3.50 doe. ony bog gases if the system is faithfully followed. 

' y: peveanmpeis nice eat ‘‘Farm Science.’’ A Foundation Text- 





book on Agriculture. By W. J. Spill- 





ASS DINS- RINGS | man, D. Sc., Chief of the Office of Farm 
Management United States Department 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE of Agriculture. Illustrated from photo- 


graphs, and with original drawings by 
R. C. Steadman and J. M. Shull. Cloth. 
World Book Co., 


LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass.; 














| 344pp. Price $1.28. = 
>~N Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. ; 
oe neediest hee This book is the beginning of a series 
& liver plate 2 of texts to be edited by W. J. Spillman 
ny F3 's 7 Pan semcigg Monon, Fr | designed to cover two phases of good 
sige alog. No. 384 | “6 i y 
tural knowledge—‘‘that derived from 
METAL ARTS C0. 73 South Aven Rochester, N. y. | thousands of years of farm experience, 











supplemented in recent years by patient, 
research on the part of agricultural sci- 
entists. The aim of the book is to ex- 


goad CLASS PINS cistePtion” “rwe cutie 


17 FREE for the asking. 





Pin shown here with any 


Rolled Gold Plate, 30 ceuts cach oe $3.0 rerdoe, | plain to the farm boy the facts about 
UNION EMBLEM CO.s2oGreiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. | farming that have puzzled him.’’ The 
book is divided into four parts: '‘'The 








Soil,’’ ‘‘The Plant,’’ ‘‘The Animal,”’ and 
“The Farm.’’ The text deals with prin- 


Texas Teachers’ Bureau 
ciple rather than with details of the 


s—C,. G, TRUITT, Manager — 19/9 
Marshall, - 
for EMERGENCY 


TEACHERS WANTED “vicixcns 


» qualifications, no fee unless 


torre d. Oswego Teachers’ ‘Agency, Oswego, N. Y. 





Texas. 








WHEN INTERESTED in securing a TEACHING 
POSITION in the SOUTH or SOUTHWEST, write 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


326 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 














April 1919 


TEACHERS 


‘CLARK AGENCY 


YOU JOIN PERMANENTLY FOR ONE FEE—ALL7 OFFICES 


Spokane, Wash. Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Cham. of Com. Bldg. N. Y. Life Bidg. Exchg. Bank Bldg. 
Paul S. Filer Dr. J. H. Hill Dr.T.Morey Hodgman 
New York Baltimore Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Flatiron Bldg. Munsey Bldg. ‘Temple Court Bldg. 
E. L. Gregg H. E. Smith i. Black 


CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 


B.F.Clark Maj.H.D.Bargelt C.E.Lutton (Music) 
“SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT” 








Founder—29%h Year 





| ~ B. F. CLARK 











Teachers - Principals - Superintendents 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS. 
WRITE NOW for ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ and Enrollment Card. 


Branch Office : BO I Ig are 
Portland, Oregon. LOMA ELS ACHIERS 
nant temic AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENveR.COLO. 

. nee WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager. 

The EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 























GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers Need 


P hoto; raphsin applying for positions. We 
urnish you a oie, wise a4 1-2x21 “4 gloed 
and perforated Send remittance and 
cabinet t photogiaph Ow. Original wal be re- 
e guarantee satisfaction. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Whether you wish a'position in the North, South, East or 
West, write National to-day, and application blank will be 
immediately sent. The National Teachers Agency has repre- 
sentatives and cooperating agencies in all principal citiesand 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, 


100% MORE INCREASED SALARIES 


received by teachers we recommended this year than in any previous one. This is because the best 
schools and colleges in forty-two States oul four foreign countries used our Professional service. Our 
seventh year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. THIS IS WHY 
our members are usually chosen. THEY ARE WANTED. Write to- 0 No registration fee 
necessary. Remember, if you want a good position you must register with an agency patronized by 
the best schools. Western Reference & Bond Association, 


653 Scarritt Building, - ~ Kansas City, Missouri 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and inclosest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


THE WAY T0 = ' @ | ae I ‘or. Cx @) TEACHERS’ 
THE BEST 31 West Lake Street... Suite 205 A 4 E N é Y 
POSITIONS [DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


T-E-A-C-H-E-R-S 
Ask for latest edition of EDUCATORS-BULLETIN containing list of positions to be filled before 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1919. EDUC ATORS- AGENCY 


Y.M.C. A. Bldg. A,P. Goddard, President, 19 South La Salle Street, 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS, AGENCY 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. 
OPERATED UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF A SQUARE DEAL TO ALL CONCERNED. 


We make no extravagant promises, nor offers of something for nothing, but deliver the goods. 
GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. Vv. L. WEBB, Vice-President and Manager. 


03-304 
e Colorado Teachers’ Agency seuicie siting, 
TWENTY - FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEA RS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS. WE OPERATE IN ALL WESTERN STATES. REGISTERS NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies—HARRISBURG, PA., ATLANTA. GA. 


ENROLL NO 




















































Chicago 














—SALARIES HIGH 
— DESIRABLE OPENINGS 
—-WESTERN SCHOOLS 





MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 


| SRrLwer TLACHEAL Agency 











Okdest 
Chicage | { 
Clgency | a ge neration of 5 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "arvanta, aa: 


Uses unique and vigorous methods, places teachers in High Schools, Colleges, and Universities through- 
out the year. It will secure a superior position for you. A. C. WHITEHEAD, MANAGER. 


Ae Ue ieee m Chicage 
Safe Succorss til herrvice 











DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—$1.00 each 
subject, Other help for Teachers on spec fal terms, 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 


Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 








HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN ‘issue our Acogiy phen wrtina 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A.J.Jo.rv, Mcr. MENTOR, KY. 


Agencies for Blanks. 








CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Has Many Calls for GRADE TEACHERS 


If you want a better position next year, we will help you find it. Write for 
information and registration blank. NO ADVANCE FEE, 
WwW. J. Hawkins, Mgr. Metropolitan Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















ears of conscientious service to teachers and school 


Seventeen 

3 officers in Washington, Oregon Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a positio of confidence and’ t — emong. school 
BR in our territory. Wri ite for our Year-Book. It is FREE. 


H. HUNTWORTH, Mer.. 535 New York Block, Seattle. 








The State Teachers Employment Bureau, Cheyenne, 
Free Enrollment for Teachers. Wyoming, offers free enrollment to all grades of well qualified 
teachers. No Commission Charged. Salaries in rural schools from $85 to $100 per month ; teachers must have at least 5 
semester hours credit in Normal School work in addition to either high school graduation or experience in teaching. 





Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 366 Peoples Gas Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


INCLUSIVE OF MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY. 


The Agency which makes personal discriminating recommendations, 




















| 


A pril 1919 


Northwestern Teachers’ Ageney 


Largest in the West—Boise, Idaho. 


ENROLL NOW 


for emergency vacancies and for 1919-20. 
Write immediately for free circular. 


EVERYWHERE portant. Do your part. For the coming year teachers 
will have a greater choice of territory than ever before. 


We invite you to our field THE GREAT NORTHWEST where salaries are always 
good. We need hundreds of teachers in every line. Write us at once for free booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - Minneapolis, Minnesota 












| 








Should heed the Nation’s Call to Service. In | 
the reconstruction following the war, the teaching of | 
the principles of democracy to our children and the 
Americanization of our foreign population are vitally im- 








THURSTON TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


SHORT CONTRACT 


PERSONAL SERVICE 27th YEAR 
SALARIES ARE BETTER THAN EVER 


Write for our Free Booklet —‘‘How to Appnly”’ 


E.R. NICHOLS, Ph. D. Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, III. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBER 25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


34th Year. Our Booklet ‘TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with timely chapters 
on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, ete., sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 




















Three Classes of Teachers Who 
Should Enroll in Our Agency 


1—Those who desire a better locality. 

2—Those who want a better salary. 

3—Those who possess average or more than average ability, 
Write Manager C. E. White for particulars. 


Educational Service Bureau, “Sisxtivotis “snvsusone” 

















70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 








Harlan P. French, Pres. Willard W. Andrews, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 81 Chapel Street 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ALBANY, W. Y. 


Penn Educational Bureau 


FORTIETH YEAR 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, tes."tertsecimisaenan” chncy 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — ya303 0000s WY. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 -— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
THE HAZARD gos apt effective meshodse We Work for Pro- 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY motions. Liberal terms. Blank and Booklet. 
WANTED FOR OHIO POSITIONS AT SAL- 


Employers wanting best talent are invited to write. 
RURAL AND GRADE TEACHERS ARIES OF FROM $75 TO $125 PER MONTH. 


REGISTRATION FREE. ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 20 E. Gay Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


WE NEED TEACHERS *Feee=NT POSITIONS WAITING 


New and Experienced teachers register now. » ee Bane Graduates in d. We have vacancies. 
L 
CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BOULDER, G. W. Hampton, Manager 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC Proprietors. 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 509 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 817 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 516 Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


[CLIN 


Missouri Valley Teachers’ Apeny “css: ess 
SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “* "s2s'si2.43="°° 


That Works” 
AT HOME in the Southwest, right now the lan 
COMPETE 





NO ADVANCE FEE. First class equipment. Oper- 
ates locally and nationally. Direct recommendations. 
Well prepared teachers in great demand. 

205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
703-4 GLOBE BUILDING. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 

















YOU, 
OLO. 





















TEACHERS’ AGENCY, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 
Enrollment FREE, Needs candidates for all kinds of school positions. 
Write for free blanks. LET US RAISE YOUR SALARY. 














GREATEST OPPORTUNITY for'the live teacher. 
NNT TEACHERS 








d of 
ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED, PAID. 
Write J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Blytheville Educational Bureau, era reenta Mune toviecry 
register now. We cover Arkansas and adjoining States. Ideal climate. HIGH SALARUES for teachers of all grades. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


practice. By dealing also with ‘‘fun- 
damental principles, which are the same 
everywhere,’’ the author has made a 
work valuable as a guide in all the work 
of the farm.and adapted to one locality 
about as well as to another. ‘I'he chemi- 
cal symbols used in expressing reactions 
are so well explained that one does not 
have to possess a knowledge of the sci- 
ence of chemistry to understand the sim- 
ple experiments on ‘‘ What the Soil Is.’’ 
The apparatus or materials for the ex- 
periments at the end of the various 
chapters, for the most part, can 
be readily obtained on the farm or 
in any schoolroom. The book, therefore, 
is well adapted for use in any high school 
or agricultural club in any part of the 
country. 


The Kendall Readers: ‘‘Primer,’’ 
‘‘First Reader,’’ ‘‘Second Reader,’’ 
“‘Third Reader’’ and ‘‘Teacher’s Man- 
ual.’’ By Calvin N. Kendall, LL. D., 
Commissicner of Education, State of 
New Jersey; Caroline I. Townsendy Ph. 
B., State Normal School, San Diego, 
Cal. ; and Marion Paine Stevens, B. S., 
Teacher’s College, New York City. 
Cloth. Illustrated, Primer and First 
Reader in colors. Prices: Primer, 40c; 
First Reader, 44c; Second Reader, 48c. 
118pp. to 292pp. in each volume. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

The first three books of this series of 
readers are continuous stories about chil- 
dren. The Primer and First Reader de- 
scribe the experiences of single families. 
Teachers will find the Primer exceedingly 
attractive, the greater part being ar- 
ranged in the conversational form. The 
children talk together, ask questions of 
their parents, or give directions to one 
another. Many of the stories may be 
dramatized and others can be played as 
games. Some furnish material for na- 
ture work and schoolroom activities. De- 
tailed helps in presentation of the sto- 
ries, and the necessary phonetic material 
are found in the Teachers’ Manual, 
‘“Teaching How to Read’’ which accom- 
panies the Primer and earlier readers of 
the series. Book Three is broad in its 
scope, covering twenty-four headings. 
**Nothing has been included without a 
purpose. It is well balanced and many- 
sided, suitable to all types of schools.’’ 
The home and family are the center and 
heart of the child’s activity in the first 
three books of the series. The child is 
led also through the school to get his first 
point of contact with the life of the com- 
munity. These books are carefully 
graded and are an exceptionally interest- 
ing series, filled with fresh material. 
The Teacher’s Manual, which gives an 
electic method, will prove interesting 
and very helpful to all teachers and 
especially so to the inexperienced ones. 
The publishers announced that it is 
planned to include in the series a book 
for each grade. If these later books 
equal in excellence those already pub 
lished, teachers will look for their com 
ing with interest. 


‘*Housewifery.’’ A Manual and Text 
Book of Practical Housekeeping. By 
Lydia Ray Balderston, A. M. 176 illus- 
trations. 358pp. 8vo. Cloth $2.00. net. 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

There is nothing that will show more 
clearly the scope and value of this book 
than its table of contentsa Housewifery 
as a Business, Plumbing, Heating and 
Lighting, Equipment and Labor-Saving 
Appliances, Household Supplies, House- 
hold Furnishings, Storage. The cleaning 
and Care of oms, Beds, Bathroom, 
Kitchen, Metals, Cleaning and Renova- 
tion, Disinfectants and Fumigants, 
Household Pests, Suggestions for Teach- 
ers. Every competent housewife to-day 
should plan to become as proficient in 
her realm as the business man is in his 
realm. Students of the art of ‘‘ House- 
wifery’’ should include the individual 
home woman, study groups of rural ex- 
tension, club women, and pupils of the 
housekeeping courses given by schools 
and colleges. The needs of all these 
classes are met fully by this book and 
every student will find it the source of 
great inspiration and profit. The volume 


MIDLAND TEACHERS ‘AGENCY 


1159 Union Avenue, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Seventeen years in learning how has fitted us to serve you now. 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS, 
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Teachers! |. \ 
Send for a J 

INTRODUCTORY 


Free Trial Offer 


Here is a chance for every 
music-loving teacher to get the 
benefit of a discount from our al- 
ready low direct - from - factory 
price on a sweet-toned 


WILLIAMS 
PHONOGRAPH 


You can enjoy the world’s best music 
in your own home with the Williams 
Phonograph, for it will perfectly repro- 
duce all the thousands of records listed in 
the Victor, Edison, Columbia, Pathe, 
OkeH, Operaphone and other phonograph 
catalogs. Truly, it is an all-in-one: in- 
strument. 


Free Trial—Freight Paid 


Send your name on the coupon or a 
postal at once for catalog and Teachers’ 
Special Introductory Offer, which will tell you 
how you can get a sweet-toned Williams Phon- 
ograph, with a good assortment of records and 
needles, for a 10 days’ absolutely free trial, 
freight to be paid by us. You can enjoy the 
sweet, pure tone of the instrument to your 


heart’s content, and can compare it with any 
higher priced instruments. Then, if you are 
pleased with the instrument, and find it equal 
to any costing one-half more, you may keep it 


at our Special Introductory price on your own 
terms, without interest—or you may return it 
at our expense. 

Williams Phonographs, like the famous 
Williams Pianos, are fully warranted for 25 
years. 

Mail the coupon today. Please send the 
names of some friends who are thinking of buy- 
ing phonographs, pianos and organs, and we 
will tell you about our Teachers’ Co-operative 
Plan, by which you may share part of our 
profits. 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


WILLIAMS PIANO 6 ORGAN C0., 
Dept. 520 14 W. Washington St, Chicago 


Without obligating me, plea 
free catalog, your ‘beachers’ In 
tory Phonograph Offer, and Te 
Co-operative Plan 


If you mark X in 
the square below 
we will send you 


nd 





FREE ‘* Keep 
the Home Fires 
Burning"’ and 70 
other good songs. 


a 


Address ....-ssseeeee ‘ 
Please send catalogs to the following persons, who 
I believe, are likely to buy instruments within a year 
or so. 
Names for Phonograph Catalogs 








Send Catalog of...+++++++seees 


(Say which—Phonograph, Piano, Player 


Name ...-.--- 
Address .....-- 


Name... 


Address ....- 


Name ..-.. 


Address «.---- 


Name. 


Address - 
Names for Parlor Organ Catalogs 


Name 0 occ. ccccccccccrcccesseccees 


Address 
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INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS 





Make Your 

A series 
ng an d cutting out, 
result is a beautiful Re 





Tablet No. 1 or No. 2, 


THE MANUAL ARTS TABLETS 


“Busy Work” educational by correlating it with your Hand Work, Reading and Art. 
of two large Tablets for the Primary Grades, containing outline drawings for color- 
also vocabulary for word and sentence building in bound Booklet form. The 
adine Book made and illustrated in color by the child. 
Postpaid, each, 40 Cents, 


Full directions. 





“ENGINEX” PAPERS 


Beautiful and inexpensive uncoated papers for 
Paper Cutting, Poster Work, Kindergartens and 
industrial Art Work, cont aining 21 standard- 
3 primary, 3 binary and 12 grayed 
blac k and white, 


al 
ized colors 
, neutral gray, 

Send Jor free Booklet of Samples 


“PRISMO” PAPERS 


New standardized coated papers for Kinder- 
garten and Industrial Art work, 12 spectrum 
colors with 2 shades and 2 tints of each; 12 
grayed colors, black and white—75 colors in all, 


Send J 


color 


or free Booklet of ne 8 


“CONSTRUCTION PAPERS’ 


These “‘Prang Construction Pz apers " have 
been famous for years. Made in 25 beautiful 
colors. Heavy weight and uniform in quality. 

Send for free Booklet of Samples 

We also carry a full line of White and Manila 
Drawing papers, May we send you samples 
before you order your next supplies? 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF COLOR 
BY SNOW AND FROEHLICH 


“Color” published 
“Color Charts,”’ 


The most important book on 
in many years. Ten scientific 
Price, postpaid, $3.25, 


“SPOONBILL PEN” 
LETTERING TABLET 


BY JOHN O, PETERSON 
A tabletof practical “‘drills’’ with instruc 
lettering with the new ““spoonbill pen.”’ 


dar on the “Spoonbiil Pen,” 


tit tur 


nd for Cire 


Send for new 





Box 5-30 Irving Place, New York. 


| 
| 
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| 
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“Illustrated Catalogue’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


“ENAMELAC” 


A Decorative Air-Drying Enamel 


An Art Enamel for use on Toys, Furniture, 
China, Glass, ete. A new colormedium, Send 
for Color Card and Circular, Complete outfit 
in wooden box, postpaid, $2.50. 


9 
“PERMODELLO 

The Permanent Modeling Clay 
A new Modeling Clay that sets and becomes 
hard as stone without firing. Opens up new 
problems in Primary Hand Work, jewelry work, 
bedd work, etc. Send for Circular. Sample 

pound can postpaid, 50c. 





“STIXIT” PASTE 

The Stickiest F 

A combination of paste and glue, Ideal for all 
school work, The cheapest because the best. 


Put up in tin cans from 4 pint to 1 gallon, Send 
for Special Circular on “*Prang Adhesives.” 


-aste in Town 


A BOOK IN SELF INSTRUCTION 
9 
“ART SIMPLIFIED 
BY P. J. AND J.T. LEMOS 

The best single volume for self-instruction in 
Commercial Art, covering the entire field, 22 
full page plates with from 10 to 25 progressive 
drawi ings | on each plate. | Price $2. 25, Postpaid. 


“STICK PRINTING” 
SUPPLIES 


Are your children learning Design and Color 
by “Stick Printing ’*? As easy and delightful 
us play. We carry a complete line of sticks, 
pads, dye, ete. Send for special circular, 


, 





Box 5-1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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“Modern” 











atthe sametime, So simple a child can use it. 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 82 
or $4.50 net. Booklet of other sizes free. 


J.C. DUR “eae & REEVES CoO., 
Yntart. 
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At Last! A Perfect Duplicator K > 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., " 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” ih 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a »% 
Duplicator, 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, 
typewritten or penwritten, 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter KA 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
asts for years. 
5.00—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 
Address the manufacturers. 


hh 


It contains no glue or gelatine. Always "# 


It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. KA 
fifty or more letters of the same kind, »4 
just write one letter in the regular way, putit on ,% 
Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- KD 
Can be used a hundred times each day, 
Pit 


339 Fifth Ave. sburgh, Pa. mh 
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HELP 


1 St. Patrick, 


OUR PUPILS EARN MONEY 


Let them sell our 25e Assortments of Message Post Cards and Greetings. 


Nearly eve ryone will buy a 25c asst. of messages, which include 2 Birthday, 1 Congratulation, 
2 Easter, 1 Sympathy, 1 Convalescence and 2 cards which take the place of letters. 
We sell 20 Assortments to you at 12':c each, or $2.50. 
ae pupils sell them at 25c each, or $5 00, 
Sample Assortment sent to any teacher for ‘lic. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











Public and Priv ate Sc hools i in the United States. 
) al s as for city schools, 





literature and a copy of mer’s Penmanship Pointers. 


The Palmer Method Spellers 


book for each of grades four to eight, inclusive. 
in Palmer Method script, which is employec 
printed re ssions inte written expressions, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 


It received the highest award at the Panamsa-Pacific Exposition. 
F ‘Teachers are trained in the mechanics and Ro y of penmanship by cor- 
°, whe ntheir pupils are supplied with individual copies of Palmer ethod” 


The words and sentences given in this set of Spellers are prepared 
i in the books instead of type on the theory that much time is lost in the transla‘ 
Descriptive literature, prices, etc., 


New York, 


is rapidly becoming the universal 
penmanship textbook used in the 


textbooks. Ask for free 
By COE AND HARPER. In this Series there are two 
books for each of grades one, two and three and one 
in of 
sent on request. 


Chicago, Boston, Portland, Ore. 
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TO 


ASPIRING TEACHERS | 





rapidly. 
during the past seventeen years, 
members. 








The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 4 
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ding profession and a joy.’ 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


is the outgrowth of many years of house- 
keeping and in teaching housewifery to 
groups of practical housekeepers. There 
have been many improvements in this 
art in recent years and all this new 
knowledge has thus been brought to 
every home and school ina very practical 
form. Thelarge number of illustrations 
help to reinforce every chapter with vis- 
ual demonstrations of the text. ‘‘They 
are extremely clear and helpful. The 
clear common sense of the text through- 
out will appeal to every woman who 
makes use of the work. Thereis no wo- 
man who will not find every page full of 
helpful interest. Social changes affect- 
ing the home have made a readjustment 
of household methods imperatively neces- 
sary. The solutions offered here for these 
problems are notably easy to compre- 
hend and put into practice. Instead ofa 
trial, homemaking should | be a satisfy- 
With this 
book as a guide and aid much of the 
household drudgery may be overcome. 


‘“‘Ryzon Baking Book: A_ Practical 
Manual for the Preparation of Food Re- 
quiring Baking Powder.”’ a. and 
edited by Marion Harris Neil, M. C. A. 
With Master Recipes by eleven experts 
of national reputation. Boards.  Illus- 
trated. 8lpp. $1.00. General Chemical 
Company, Food Department, New York. 

The book contains a large collection of 
recipes upon all lines of cookery. They 
are thoroughly tested by the Ryzon Ser- 
vice Staff. The Master Recipes were ob- 
tuined from the prominent cooking ex- 
perts whose names they bear. Some 
were those obtained by prize competi- 
tion. Others were submitted by thou- 
sands of good housekeepers in many 
states as their best and most original 
home recipes. Before being placed in 
the book these recipes were carefully 
tested by actual baking, by the Ryzon 
Service Staff. There are recipes for all 
kinds of breads, popovers, muffins, sweet 
potato gems, pone, Parker House rolls, 
biscuits, pancakes, gems, rolls, buns, 
wafties, coffee cakes, and fritters. ‘There 
are fifty recipes for making loaf cakes, 
jelly rolls, chocolate and sponge cakes, 
layer cakes, fillings and icings. There 
are forty recipes for making cookies, 
doughnuts and small cakes, and thirty 
recipes for the making of pastry, pie, 
shortcakes, tarts and tartlets. For the 
making of steamed and baked puddings 
there are eighteen recipes. Savory 
Dishes, including inexpensive meat dishes, 
left-overs, eggs and cheese, are embraced 
in twenty-one choice recipes. Camp 
Cookery is fully discussed and valuable 
directions for preparation and cooking 
of vegetables and fish are given. Recipes 
for cork-screw bread, camp corn bread, 
camp potpie, and camp bread appear 
in this department with many others. 
Valuable material on the making of all 
kinds of candies is found in the book, 
and the purity and value as a food of 
the home-made candies are compared 
with the commercial kinds. ‘The story 
of Ryzon is given and its comparative 
economy is discussed. ‘*The properties 
of Ryzon are such as affords a sav- 
ing of eggs,’’ is one of the statements 
made in this connection. The book is a 
veritable guide and treasure house for 
every chef, domestic science teacher and 
for every housewife who is interested in 
the art of cooking and in the preparation 
of savory dishes. 


*‘Guessing Games and Sense Training 
Exercises.’’ By Clara E. Grant. Board. 
12mo. 75pp. Price 2 shillings net. 
Evans Bros., Russell Square, London, 
England. 

‘*Guessing Gamés and Sense Training’’ 
is one of a series of books for ‘‘ teachers 
in the primary department’’ all by the 
same author. They belong to the Kings- 
‘way Series for teachers. The book has 
six chapters on the training of the 
senses—one on each of the five senses 
and a sixth chapter on Training in Mus- 
cular Sense and in Everyday Movements 
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Medart 
Playground Apparatus 


Intricate problems, which may baffle 
schools and other institutions when 
planning new playgrounds, have prob- 
ably been worked out over and over 
again by us during our forty-five years’ 


experience in this work, and our 
Engineering Department is equipped 
to solve any problem which may pre- 
sent entirely new features. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “Ww” 
It is a recognized guide on Playground 
Equipment. It covers every form of 
apparatus that has been approved in 
actual practice. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
STEEL LOCKERS. 


Potomac & Dekalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE,TO TEACHERS 


For Your School 


or Classroom 


Why not get a big U. S. FLAG 
or alarge framed picture of 
WILSON, PERSHING and other 
men of note or a large pencil 





























sharpener, when we make it so 





means of our well known sales pjans ? 


ONE OF OUR PLANS 


| We will ship, all charges prepaid, the number of sets of 
our high-grade post cards you ask for, as listed below. 
Have your pupils sell them at 10 cents per set. When the 
sale is completed, send us the proceeds, and we will send 
you, all charges prepaid, the flag, picture or pencil 
sharpener as listed. 

thy 854 the sale nds 60 os 


For sale of 30 sets, we pive . PA ft. 


For sale of 50 sets, we giv " we 
give an 8 ft. flag or your ott tt the tices framed picture 
Tell us how many to send, and A ittoday. Remem No money 


in advance. Satisfaction guarantee: e invite cbereapondence. 


Let us be of assistance to you. Write today. 


STANDARD SUPPLY COMPANY, HERKIMER, N. Y. 








1/ Regular Price 
Our Special Offer 
to TEACHERS 


on our now famous three- 
quarter life size convex 
paintings produced by 
H renowned artists. 





To quickly introduce 
to you these beautiful, 
reproductions, we will, 

= for a limited time, make 
for any a a painting from any photo 
you have of living or deceased at % our r 
ular direct-to-user price. We thecbanly 
guarantee likeness and quality. 


FREE! Yach'ramiy° 


if you answer at once, we will also explain 
how you ni | obtain one painting free to 
each family, but you must answer now. Ask 
for our big folder showing full line of paint- 
ings, frames and Peace Pictures sent free 
upon request. Address plainly 


STATES MANUFACTURING CO., Soldier Dept., 
1031 West Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS } ote “my pcuationss Drills, 8s vakers, Mono- 

a, Fe Nk I Jances, Ope re ttas, Musical Pieces, 

Pageants Son Illustrated Songs, rantoanigne 

ongs, Shadow Pl Tables aux, Pantemimes, Special En- 

tertainmenta for all Holi days, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Hooke, 
‘or 








Muke -Up K. ods, ete : Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
ke egy caslons, | vere New Patriotic Plays, P.O, order to cover cost, Your order will be 
en a Entertainments, Etc., filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 

| wept. $8 cuicaco | For War Time Benefits. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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——I'INE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
Weddings «: band ey ane or announcements 


we sets of envelopes for 

60 for $8.00, 25 for $2.50, 

Wishing am for 75 cents, 50 for 50 cents. 

ar Professional—100 for 90 cents. 60 for 60c, 
Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 7% cents, 

















TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
Sona constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
ry. Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to ; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immodiasely to Franklin Institute, Dept. H255, 
ester, N, Y., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion detan ‘and places and i e descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and f ving many sample exami- 
nabion questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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66 AVE you heard the news about Frank 
Jordan?’’ 

This question quickly brought me to 
the little group which had gathered in the 
center of the office. Jordan and I had started 
with the Great Eastern Machinery Co., within 
a month of each other, four years ago. A 
year ago Jordan was taken into the account- 
ing division and I was sent out as salesman. 
Neither of us was blessed with an unusual de- 
gree of brilliancy, but we “‘got by’’ in our 
new jebs well enough to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when I heard: 

‘‘Jordan’s just been made Treasurer of the 
Company!’’ 

I could hardly believe my ears. But there 
was the ‘‘Notice to Employees’’ on the bul- 
letin board, telling about Jordan's good fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capable fel- 
low, quiet and unassuming, but I never would 
have picked him for any such sudden rise. I 
knew too that the Tredsurer of the Great East- 
ern had to be a big man, and I wondered how 
in the world Jordan landed the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into Jor- 
dan’s new office, and after congratulating him 
warmly, I asked him to let me “‘in’’ on the 
details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. 
His story is so intensely interesting that I am 
going to repeat it as closely as I remember: 

“T’ll tell you just how it happened, George, 
because you may pick up a pointer or two that 
will help you. 

“‘You remember how scared I used to be 
whenever I had to talk to the chief? You re- 
member how you used to tell me that every 
time I opened my mouth I put my foot into it, 
meaning of course that every time I spoke I 
got into trouble? You remember when Ralph 
Sinton left to take charge of the Western of- 
fice and I was asked to present him with the 
loving cup the 
boys gave him, 
how flustered I 
was and how I 
couldn’t say a 
word because 
there were people 
around? You re- 
member how con- 
fused I used to be 
every time I met 
new people? I 
couldn’t say what 
I wanted to say 
when I wanted to 
say it; and I de- 
termined that if 
there was any 
possible chance to 
Jearn how to talk I 
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FREDERICK HOUK LAW 


As educator, lecturer, executive, 
traveler and author few men are 
so well equipped by experience and 
training as Dr. Law to teach the 
art of effective speaking. His 
“Mastery of Speech” is the fruit 
of 20 years active lecturing and in- 
struction in Eastern schools and 
colleges preceded by an education 
at Oxford Academy, Amherst Col- 
lege, Columbia University, The 
Teachers’ College, Brown Univer- 
sity and New York University. 
He holds the degree of A. B., A. 
M., and Ph. D. 

Dr. Law is the author of two 
novels, two books of poetry, and 
editor of six school text-books. At 
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lish in the Stuyvesant High School | 1 did was to buy 
and writer of the Weekly Lesson a number of books 


Plans for The Independent. 








on public speak- 





ing, but they seemed to be meant for those 
who wanted to become orators, whereas what 
I wanted to learn was not only how to speak 
in public but how to speak to individuals 
under various conditions in business and 
social life. 

““A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give up hope of ever learning how to talk in- 
terestingly, I read an announcement stating 
that Dr. Frederick Houk Law of New York 
University had just completed a new course 
in business talking and public speaking en- 
titled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ The course was 
offered on approval without money in advance, 
so since I had nothing whatever to lose by ex- 
amining the lessons, I sent for them and in a 
few days they arrived. I glanced through 
the entire eight lessons, reading the headings 
and a few paragraphs here and there, and in 
about an hour the whole secret of effective 
speaking was opened to me. 

‘For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded whereas it 
is really the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying and 
how to make everything I said interesting, 
forceful and convincing. I learned the art of 
listening, the value of silence, and the power 
of brevity. Instead of being funny at the 
wrong time, I learnéd how and when to use 
humor with telling effect. 

‘But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples of 
what things to say and when to say them to 
meet every condition. | found that there was 
a knack in making ora! reports to my supe- 
riors. I found that there was a right way 
and a wrong way to present complaints, to 
give estimates, and to issue orders. 

‘‘T picked up some wonderful pointers about 
how to give my opinions, about how to an- 
swer complaints, about how to ask the bank 
for a loan, about how to ask for extensions. 
Another thing that struck me forcibly was 
that, instead of antagonizing people when I 
didn’t agree with them, I learned how to 
bring them around to my way of thinking in 
the most pleasant sort of way. Then, of 
course, along with those lessons there were 
chapters on speaking before large audiences, 
how to find material for talking and speaking, 
how to talk to friends, how to talk to servants, 
and how to talk to children. 

‘Why, I got the secret the very first even- 
ing and it was only a short time before I was 
able to apply all of the principles and found 
that my words were beginning to have an al- 
most magical effect upon everybody to whom 
I spoke. It seemed that I got things done in- 
stantly, where formerly, as you know, what I 
said went ‘in one ear and out the other.’ I 
began to acquire an executive ability that sur- 
prised me. I smoothed out difficulties like a 
true diplomat. In my talks with the chief 
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The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 
By GEORGE RAYMOND 


I ‘spoke clearly, simply, convincingly. Then 
came my first promotion since I entered the 
accounting department. I was given the job 
of answering complaints, and I made good. 
From that I was given the job of making col- 
lections. When Mr. Buckley joined the Offi- 
cers’ Training Camp, I was made Treasurer. 
Between you and me, George, my salary is now 
$7500 a year and I expect it will be more from 
the first of the year. 

*‘And I want to tell you sincerely, that | at- 
tribute my success solely to the fact that | 
learned how to talk to people.”’ 


When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gaveittome. I sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously refused to listen 
to me at all. After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest season of 
the year, I received a wire from the chief ask- 
ing me to return to the home office. We had 
quite a long talk in which I explained how | 
was able to break sales records—and I was ap- 
pointed Sales Manager at almost twice my 
former salary. I know that there was noth- 
ing in me that had changed except that I had 
acquired the ability to talk where formerly |] 
simply used ‘‘words without reason.’”’ I can 
never thank Jordan enough for telling me 
about Dr. Law’s Course in Business Talking 
and Public Speaking. Jordan and I are both 
spending all our spare time making public 
speeches on war subjects and Jordan is being 
talked about now as Mayor of our little Town. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of ‘‘Mastery of Speech,’’ Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ing, that once you have an opportunity to see 
in your own home how you can, in one hour, 
learn the secret of speaking and how you can 
apply the principles of effective speech under 
all conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 

coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it 
back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 
_ On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousandsof other menand women who 
have used the Course, send only $5 in full pay- 
ment. You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Book Division, Dept. L, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s ‘‘Mas 
tery of Speech,’’ a Course in Business ‘l'alking an 


Public Speaking in eight lessons. I will either remai)! 
the Course to you within five days after its receipt o1 
send you $5. 

Name...... 

Address 

Fae OER N. ] 19 
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be plea pod to send them. 


we ie is to our patrons, 


‘Id is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, 


Souvenir of Our School 


“‘That’s the Best One I’ve Seen”’ 


ever attempted in Steel Die Color Work. 


inches, 


O' new No. 10 souvenir here illustrated is the most elaborate we have 


tied as shown, with 8 insert pages as follows: ‘‘To You, My Pupils,”’ 
*Duty,’? ‘‘Sweet Remembrances”’ and ‘‘Life’s Mirror,’’ the best of com- 


position and all beautifully illustrated. 


YOU SEND TO US 


name of your school (if any), district number, township, county, 


state, names of your pupils, 


teacher, (or teachers) and if desired, the school board, all of which we print in your souvenir, 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


Last year we tried mounting photos (in photoorders) 
oninside page, opposite names of pupils, etc., as shown 
in smallillustration, which is a more appropriate place, 
besides keeping photo always clean and_ bright. 
This new and different arrangement has given the 
best of satisfaction, for which reason weare continuing 
this arrangement. If photo souvenir is desired, send 
us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher 
or school house, and we will copy from it a correct size 
photo for each souvenir and return original with your 
order. If nophotois desired, a suitable design or poem 
will appear instead. We can arrange our No. 10 for 
photos of 1, 2, 3 or 4’ teachers. 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 10 


Without Photo—12 or less $1.25; additional ones, 
8 cents eac 

With Photo—12 or less $1.50; additional ones, 10 
cents each. 

Example: If 25 are ordered without photo, the first 
12 will cost $1.25 and the next 13, 8c each or $1.04, a 
total of $2.29 for 25. 

Envelopes for this souvenir with appropriate design 
printed thereon, per dozen, lOc, 

For photo sogvenirs with more than one teacher, 
add 2c for each extra photo required. 

Should pupils’ names exceed number of souvenirs 
ordered, add le for each name in excess, 


If you order from this advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to see samples, we will 


. giving us 32 daily mails which is a great advantage to us 


, The poem “Duty” with illustration, constitute a patriotic page. 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, 


Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 
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DUET—TWO KEYS, Db and Eb 








THE SONG OF THE HOUR 


RING OUT! SWEET BELLS OF PEACE 


The lyric by WM. H. GARDNER is truly sublime—a more 
inspiring and timely message could hardly be expressed. 


The music by CARO ROMA is beautiful, simple and replete 
with both fervor and melody. 


A PERFECT SONG 


(SACRED OR SECULAR) 
DIGNIFIED, YET SO SIMPLE ANY CHILD CAN SING 
RANGE ONLY AN OCTAVE AND ONE NOTE. 
ENDORSED BY HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS. 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS 


Also for church, lyceum, Chautauqua, community, liberty chorus and glee 
club singing. Will fit on any program, any time and for all occasions 





SOLO—FOUR KEYS, Db (db to eb) Eb, F,G 


OCTAVO-—MALE, FEMALE AND MIXED VOICES - 
TRIO— FOR FEMALE VOICES, (ist and 2nd Sop. and Alto) 
WORD SLIPS (Complete Poem) 15¢ Per Hundred, $1.25 Per Thousand. 


IT, 





COMPLETE COPIES CAN 








TIFUL SONGS IN 
THE WELL KNOWN | 








WITMARK BLACK AND WHITE SERIES _ | 


BE HAD WHEREVER MUSIC IS SOLD, OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


M. WITMARK & SONS, 60 WITMARK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN BEAUTIFUL SONGS (SACRED OR SECULAR) SEND FOR OUR CATALOG, 

CONTAINING COMPLETE POEMS £AND THEMATIC QUOTATIONS FROM SOME OF THE MOST BEAU- 

ENCLOSE STAMP 
FOR POSTAGE. 














Correct English. at a Glance 


Just Published—A new Idea in Helps for the 


Busy Business Manin the Shape of a compact 
Book; Vest Pocket Size, that will Answer the 
Most Perplexing Questions in English Grammar 
Simply and Immediately. 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 


This wonderful little book, which is literally packed 
1e information you want, covers all the more 



















r, the errors most frequent- 
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ly made in speech and and the hundred and 














one vexed quest $ t confuse us all at 
times. All tt i «d alphabetically ac- 
cording to top n irule or fact can be 
located in an stant l rous examples from 
modern literature make clear each rule. 

Just the Book for the Busy Worker 
For those who are in a burt y, or who have not the time 
to devote to hunt zh more pretentious works, 
it will come as a lo the man of business, 
the speaker, writer, stenographer, correspondent, ete 
it will prove an invaluable aid. Withit in your pocket 
you can avoid al! the ordinary mistakes in speaking or 
writing. 9 
Cloth, 574 x 3 inches, 40 cents: Full Leather, 75 cents, 


Postage 2 cents additional. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville,N.Y. 





A New: Book That Shows 
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the project. 


Chicago 








A SERIES WITH A NEW IDEA 


LIPPINCOTT’S SCHOOL PROJECT SERIES 


Edited by W. P. RUSSELL, Ph. D. 


By Alice M. Krackowizer 
Introduction by Dr. F. G. Bonsor, Teachers College, Columbia University 
221 pages, 12 illustrations. Cloth, net, $1.28 
“In subject matter and method it is a departure from traditional school practice . . 
in organization that the material may be used in the kindergarten, first, second and third grades. 
The book contains many outlines which are practical and suggestive... 
and unifying the kindergarten and the primary grades in an organic way.’’—School Life, published 
by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


.8o flexible 


enriching the curriculum 


This new and fruitful method of making education a vital part of the child’s life, uses its natural 


Boston 


activities and interests as the basis for all the subjects of study, 
may be used in these school projects ; social and industrial activities, art, literature ; and the formal 
elements of education are mastered with ease in the child’s eagerness to achieve the general aim of 
How this is accomplished is indicated in numerous outlines, with illustrations and a 
full bibliography of helpful material. 


Correspondence Solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Every aspect of racial experience 


London 
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and Actions. ‘‘Sense training exercises 
have for many years been recognized as 
a fundamental part of the training of 
little children, whose chief avenues of 
knowledge lie through their senses, and 
Dr. Montessori has given enormous stim- 
ulus to this aspect of child education.’’ 
The work in these chapters is well 
planned, graded, and outlined. The 
greater part of the book is made up of 
Guessing Games and Rhymes. They are 
a playful extension of the more formal 
sense training exercises, by means of 
which the children see various familiar 
objects or happenings acted out, or hear 
them described, from which they “guess’’ 
what is being represented. Thus games 
form a very valuable body of exercises, 
calling into play sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch, and muscular sense. The 
author believes that guessing games, 
wisely and generously varied, should 
form a part of each day’s exercises, de- 
veloping senses and intelligence, sense 
of rhythm and descriptive skill, and 


power of discrimination in sifting quali- .. 


ties and factors. There is alarge amount 
of material in the book from which a 
teacher may easily select what is adapted 
to her needs. They provide an agreeable 
variation from the ordinary routine of 
the day’s program. 


**Courtis Standard Supervisory Tests’’ 
represent the outcome of several years 
of experimental work in the Detroit pub- 
lic schools. A single and simple method 
of tabulation is used,whatever the test, 
and the method of interpretation is the 
same for all. Complete instructions are 
provided. The following tests are now 
ready for use: Handwriting; Spelling; 
Arithmetic; Geography. The tests are 
put up in envelopes with complete in- 
structions and enough material for two 
tests of forty children. These should not 
be confused with the Courtis Standard 
Practical tests published by others. The 
materials for these tests can be procured 
of S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot Street, Detroit, 
Mich. The first standardized tests were 
just beginning to appear about ten years 
ago. Now Normal Schools and all other 
teacher training agencies are giving at- 
tention to the study of standard tests in 
their curriculum. No superintendent or 
teacher can wholly ignore the movement 
and claim to be abreast of the times. 


‘Stories of Americiins in the World 
War.’’ By William H. Allen and Clare 
Kleiser. Paper and board, 40c and 50c. 
In quantities, 30e and 40c. Illustrated. 
176pp. Institute for Publie Service, 51 
Chambers Street, New York. 

This book is brimful of interesting 
stories upon all phases of the World War, 
told in an attractive way and in language 
and style suited to children. There is 
much information about the war, and 
fresh and wholesome material that can- 
not but appeal to every American boy 
and girl. A number of war poems are 
distributed throughout the compilation. 
‘The book is suitable for a reader in the 
middle grades. Also it is valuable as a 
teacher’s desk volume. 


‘*The World's Discoveries. The Story 
of Bold Voyages by Brave Navigators 
during a Thousand Years.’’ By William 
Henry Johnson. Maps and Illustrations. 
Cloth. 416pp. Price $1.50 net. Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston. ji 

This volume includes the voyages that 
were made with a view to finding a sea- 
route to the Indies, and its purpose is to 
trace in outline that great impulse which 
reached its final achievement in our own 
time. The primary object of the book 
is instruction and this has been greatly 
enhanced by the very liberal use of well- 
chosen maps and illustrations. Its value 
as a reference work is greatly increased 
by a well-chosen index and alist of works 
treating of the same subjects. 


‘* British Marches for Schools.’’ Edited 
and arranged by Martin Shaw. 23pp. 
Price $1.25. Evans Bros., Russell Square, 
London, England. 

These marches for schools are very 
complete and well adapted for school 
use in assembling and dismissing pupils 
to music which expresses the patriotism 
of their country. Most of the marches 
are arrranged so that two may be played 
as one piece. Ifa very long march is 
needed three or more may be played in 
succession at will. Here is a well se- 
lected collection of marches well and 
durably bound. 
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The Greatest Selling 
Song Book in the 
pace World 








Za— Sample Copy 


Used by more than 3,000,000 


Teachers and Pupils every day. 


Prices: 5c each tn 100 lots; F. O. B. Chicago. $1.00 
a dozen, prepaid, 12 or less at 10c a copy, prersid. 


The Cable Company 
1216 Cable Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Song of Victory 


A Cantata for Mixed or Women’s 
Voices. Price, 50 cents, postpaid 
By Louis Adolphe Coerne 
Orchestra score and parts may be 
rented of the publishers 








A work which, while well considered 
to meet the requirements of the aver- 
age choir or chorus in point of difficul- 
ty, deserves by its dignity and musical 
merit an enthusiastic reception among 
the most proficient societies, 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
178-179 Tremont St., Boston 


Order of your local dealer 








SIMPLIFY YOUR 
TEACHING PROBLEMS 


Increase the effectiveness of your effortsand 
at the same time improve your position. 


With a view to making these results possible for 
its teachers the State Department of Education of 
Minnesota retained Miss Theda Gildemeister to 
prepare a Course of Study and Manual for Teachers 
under her own copyright. 

So successful was the effort that it has received the 
endorsement of the highest authorities in the Educa- 
tional Field and itis pronounced as being unques- 
tionably the most helpful hand-book ever prepared 
for teachers. You will particularly appreciate the 
unity and logical sequence of the text resulting from 
the individual authorship of one who has a sympa- 
thetic understanding of daily class room problems. 

Miss Gild ister is recog d internationally as 
one of the foremost writers and lecturers of Educa- 
tional Methods and Topics—while her position in 
practical work especially qualifies her to contribute 
this help to the teaching profession. 

Whether you have long experience or are just now 
taking up teaching you will find The MinnesotaCourse 
of Study and Manual for Teachers an invaluable aid 
in making your work ful and appreciated 

We are confident that you will consider this the 
most valuable book that you have seen on this subject. 


In substantial Cloth Cover, $1.25 
In attractive Paper Cover, 75 


JONES & KROEGER CO., Publishers 


inona, Minn. 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4}4x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Fulldirec- 
tions, ink and Larger complete. iso 


sent C.O. D. rger sizes. Send for 

Sircular. Sample ‘of Work and Special 
er to 

Mone: 


Teachers, Satisfaction or 
hans and ALL MAIL 
CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 

W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 






































Something New! Complete Program ! 


Practical Physiology, demonstrated. 


Simple, any number of children. Fine for schools, 

teachers’ meetings or child welfare work. Time 1}¢ hrs. 
CE, ONE DOLLAR. 

Missouri Mode! Supply House, Caruthersville, Missouri 


PL AYS sautitoan PLAY G 














Catalogue of thousands sent 
EE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 
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Dr. Curry—Pioneer of Expression | 


To few men has been given the ability 
to master and to advance an art as it has 
been to Dr. S. S. Curry, president of the 
School of Expression, in Boston, Mass. | 
He has devoted his life to his work of 
helping others to know and to appreciate 
the beauties of the human voice. Dr. | 
Curry loves his work with a love that | 
has been deep enough and strong enough | 
to overcome countless obstacles and dis- | 
couragements throughout his long and 
useful career. Because of his fine sense 
of artistic superiority, and because of 
his delicate temperament, Dr. Curry has | 
constantly refused to commercialize his | 
art. For many years he has labored with | 
small financial returns. His reward is | 
the great satisfaction of knowing that 
his efforts have advanced the art of us- | 
ing the speaking voice, and the influence | 
of these efforts is spreading and will | 
doubtless be vitally important to future | 
education in America. Dr. Curry has | 
published a number of delightful and | 
useful books on elocution and kindred | 
subjects. He has a wonderful personality. 
This fact in itself has contributed largely 
to his success. While now over seventy | 
years old, Dr. Curry has the mind ofa 
young man. His whole life, from his 
earliest struggles against poverty, up to 
the present time, has been one of great 
usefulness and devotion to a cause that he 
loves and to which he gave a lifetime 
of work for the good of his fellow men. 





Pleasure and Profit in Vacation 


It is of course nothing new to our 
readers to be told that many teachers 
spend their summer vacations in travel 
as representatives of educational pub- 
lishers. We know of no other line of 
work in which a teacher can employ her 
professional knowledge and training to | 
such advantage, both for pleasure and | 
profit, during the vacation season. The 
firm of F. E. Compton & Company of 
Chicago is one of those offering oppor- 
tunities in this line, and the following 
is an extract from a letter written by a | 
teacher of English who found employ- 
ment with them both profitable and pleas- 
ant. It gives a good idea of the line of 
work from a teacher’s viewpoint: 

‘The work appealed to me from the 
very first—all the little heart to heart 
talks with the mothers, the wonderful 
hopes and desires for the success of the 
child that are, strange to say, so often 
expressed to the passerby; my growing 
appreciation of a mother’s sacrifice to 
provide children with the best thing in 





life—good books; all these things brought 
me joy in my work. So it came to be | 
the most natural thing in the world to 

spend from 8 a. m. to 2 p. m. in my field 

and return to our flat well satisfied with 

life and the fact that in helping myself 

to a daily wage of from fifteen dollars 

to twenty dollars I had also been the | 
means of helping others to something 

better. ’’ 


The New York Division of the United 
States School Garden Army, organized 
last spring through the efforts of the 
regional director for the Northeastern 
States, was able to report to Washing- 
ton by November 1 that 30,000 gardens 
had been brought to a successful harvest 
by children. ‘The total number of such 
gardens, organized through all agencies 
at work—College of Agriculture, Junior 
Red Cross, Chamber of Commerce, etc.— | 
was estimated at 50,000. New York’s 
program for 1919, as suggested by the 
Bureau of Education in Washington, 
through its New York garden director, | 
calls for 300,000 supervised gardens, each 
one pledged to raise at least $10 worth 
of vegetables. Local boards of educa- | 
tion are expected to put a total of $100,- 
000 into supervision to meet the requests 
of the United States School Garden. 


Nine states have women as State Su- | 
perintendents. 


RECONSTRUCTION OPENS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


The Coming of Peace will require the complete changing 
of many government departments. Some will spread out 
in a manner never before attempted. It is contemplated 
that the Department of Commerce alone will require 4,500 
additional clerks before July 1, 1919. Teachers are specially fitted 
not only to stand well on the examinations, but to receive quick 
d i Those interested can get a free 
sample questions by dropping 

Dept. D243, Rochester, 
as the examinations are 








nt after 
list of positions obtainable and free 
a postal at once to Franklin Institute, 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


We put up our Crayons in various as- 
sortments, sizes and styles. 
tuck, heavy cardboard, slide tray or lift 
lid boxes. 


can be supplied in bulk. 











Of Every Kind 
For Every Use 


In paper 


Also in hinged metal boxes 
desired. For refills, any cclor 


Interesting literature on the 
use of Crayons and Colored 
Chalk sent on request. 

















“SPECTRA” 


PASTEL CRAYON 








Samples and Color Charts cheerfully fur 


81-83 FULTON ST. 
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NEW YORK 
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Binney & Smith Co. 
j New York 
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Beautiful and Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 





pupils. A Gift with every 


BROWN & BROWN 


Dept. 60% 


Will be found inour Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks. Send at once 

10 cents fortwosamples, large and smal! size Marks. Wewill enclose catalog, 

which hason it the seven beautiful colors which we furnish and paper 

slips With poems which we print upon the ribbons, or write for Free Catalog 
and poems. A_ postal card will suffice. 

0 N P. “Wishes Three,’ “Putin a Little Bed of Smiles,” “Royel 
ur ew oems Hearts,”” ‘“‘Best O’ Wishes” and “A Fond Good Bye 
We put on the above marks, which can be furnished in assorted colors, the nat 

of your School, County, Township, District No., State, Date and Teacher's Name 
PRICE LIST: Ten large size Ribbon Marks, 8x9 in., $1.50—additional one { 

1:°2)sc ea. ‘Ten small size Ribbou marks, 17%,Xx9in., S1.15—additional ones 9c en, 

_ Pupil’s names and school officials may be printed on the mark 

instead of poem if desired for 30 cents additional on the above price list. 


If too late to send for samples, we will select for you at once and 
guarantee satisfaction. 

You will find our Markers this year very superior, both in sentiment inthe poen 
ad beautiful Monarch Satin ribbon, which will be gratifying to both teacher 


and 
order. 


Dansville, N. Y. 





New Method Makes Music 
| Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing—Every Step Made 
Simple as A BC. 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only Few Cents a Lesson—and Noth- 
ing Unless Satisfied. 
How often have you wished that you knew how to play the 





tice that even children only 7 to 10 years old have quickly 
become accomplished players or singers under my directior 
by mail, Also thousands of men and women 50 to 70 year 
old—including many who had never before tried to 
My method is as thorough as itis easy. I teach you the 
only right way—teach you to play orsing by note Jo 
“‘trick’’ music, no “‘numbers,”’ no makeshifts o kind 
I call my method ‘‘new’’—simply because it is so rad ly 
of 


hard-to-unde 


different from the old and 


rstand wa 
teaching music. But my method is y tin 


thoroughly tir 














od takes out all the hard part— 
overcomes all the difficulties— 
makes your progress easy, 
rapid and sure. 

Whether for an advanced 
» pupil or a beginner, my method 

is arevolutionary improvement 
over the old methods used by 
private teachers. The lessons 
I send you explain every point 
and show every step in simple 
Print - and - Picture form that 
you can’t go wrong on-every 
}sten is made as clear as A BC. 
/ My method makes each step so 
“* easy to understand and prac- 





Vos 


violin or piano—or whatever your favorite instrument may and proven. Over 225,000 successful pupil from boys and 
be—or that you could take part in singing? girls of 7 to 8 to men and women of 76 ~ are 
How many an evening’s pleasure has been the proof. Largely through the recommen- 
utterly spoiled and ruined by the admission For Beginners or dations of satisfied pupils, [ have built up 
Lae can’t sing,” or “‘No, I am sorry, but I Advanced Pupils the largest school of music in the w 
can’t play. To prove what I say, you can t 
And now—at last—this pleasure and satis- [Piano Harmony and} course on trial singing or any instrument 
faction that you have so often wished for [Organ Composition} you prefer—and judge entirely by y 1 
can easily be added to your daily life. Violin Sight Singing] progress. If for any reason you are not 
No need to join a class. No need to pay a Viola Guitar satisfi od with the course or with what you 
dollar or more per lesson toa private teacher. [| Banjo Ukulele learn from it, thenit won’t cost you a 
Neither the question of time nor expense is {Mandolin Harp penny. I guarantee satisfaction, Or 
| any longer a bar—every one of the obstacles | CJarinet Cornet other hand, if you are pleased wit 
that have been confining your enjoyment to Flute Piccolo course, the total cost amounts to only a few 
mere listening have now been removed. ' Saxophone Trombone oo a your music and ev 
My method of teaching music by mai]l—in Cello - ae ‘ at 
your spare time at home, with no strangers When learning to play or sing i > eas 
around to embarrass you—makes it amaz- ‘ why continue to confine your enjoyment of 
ingly easy'to learn to sing by note or to play anyinstrument. music to mere listening? Why not at least let m id 
You don’t need to know the first thing about music to be- you my free book that tells you all about my methods? 
gin—don’t need to know one _ I know you will find this book absorbingly interest fe ¥ 
note from another. My meth- ing, simply because it shows you how easy it i nh. 


- - ) 
to turn yourwish to play or sing int« DAVID 










nactual KEMP 
fact. Just now I am making a sp« hort- Se pe 
time offer that cuts the cost per lesson in WA Agrene 
two—send your name now, before this U.S anes 
special offer is withdrawn. No obli- ran = = nits 
gation—simply use the coupon or ee 
send your name and address in ra Re ~ igs > ity. 
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U.S.School of Music  teulars of" your 


64 Brunswick 


Building, 
Pi 
New York Pi City 


a letter or on a postcard. Pk 
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Which Government - 


Position DoYouWant?- 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 
After-war ““reconstruction’? means 
years of Governmentactivity. ‘Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart- 
ments. More and surer pay than 
t Clerk 4 with business concerns; shorter 


. hours; promotions ; vacations and 
Custom House \ 


paar veptedinn Civil Service 
. . ‘ 
Immigration ' 











1akes your position permanent— 
pull,”” no politics, 
Think of your future—if hard 


no 









Dov, ‘ Ps should come! They do 
Internal neventie ‘ not affect Government Civil 
\ Service employment. We'll 

Post-office Clerk =< prepare you quickly for 
+ appointment by individual 

mail. instruction, and 


City letter Carrier 
Rural Mail Carrier | 
; Stenographer-Typist * 


GUARANTEE you a posi 
tion or money back. 
Which wi ll be ye ur after 
war “‘service star’ Puta 
Star « sty 











pencil mar 





\ site the position ye u'd 

\ prefer, and m ail the Cc 
iti vt n TODAY. Ors in iply 
Positions for Women Beal mame snd ae 
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tal « ng 
* Railway Mail Service tor free’ Book. “113” 


ich fully describes 
and lists the ete nt 
‘ 

Nam« ‘ Cc ivil Servic e positio 


‘ . 
and examinations. 


‘ \ Washington Civil 
‘, Service School 

': 1083 Marden Bldg. 
. Washington, D.C. 
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Copy This Sketch 


and let me see 
what vou can do 
vithit. If you are 


ambitious to learn 
practical drawing 
for profit, the Lan 

don PICTURE 
CHART Method 
will teach you in 
pare time, at home, by mail. 
are easily understood by boys and girls of 

chool Drawing teachers also can im 

prove their ‘abil ity and learn a valuable teach- 
ing method from the charts.® They will de- 





The Charts 


your 


age 


velop your ability to draw original pictures. 
Nothing like this Method has been used 

fore. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 
6 cents in stamps for full information, test 


! of students’ work and 


too can accomplish, 


€ xamples 
what 
your age, 


The Landon School 


1453 Schofield Building, 


on plate, 
of 


P. fot 


evidence you 


of Illustrating 
and Cartooning 


Cleveland, Ohio 














YOUR FUTURE 


Depends 

yourself 

lies in the 
i A pale ve 
Increase your po 


on how you prepare 
now. Personal power 
Art of Ex; 
uu Mmore suece 


»yression. 






r 
Graduates receive han bees ome diplomas. 
Send 6c. instamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 





Dept, 8, 63 Euclid W, Detroit, Michigan 


Debates and Orations 


about 1,000 words; de- 





; and orations, 


Essays 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 


done by college 
guaranteed or money 
Subjects 


prepared order. All work 
graduates, Satisfaction 
refunded. Let us know your wants, 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


to 













Learn NOW 


et home in spare time by our new instruc- 
Cartoon- 


tion method. © a mercial Art 
ing. Hosts abut, f 
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n big de 
RAGE for one draw 
Hands 








Free Outfit’ Offer “at once. 
Washington School of Art, Inc. 
1404 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C. ig 


Training School for Nurses 
PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


ited by Ill linots | State Department of Registration and Edu- 
q year course in nursing to women between 
Minimum educational requirement, two 

For. Gormetion Address 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago. Il, 
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on H igh Se 
sii 1ZA C. GLENN, 


BEA ACCOUNTANCY 


( PA. ne iad ere ee res oe aren 
Accountants mater 
GD. 624 $.Michigen Ave..Chicego 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Building Up Our National Physique 


Military statistics have revealed na- 
tional physical deficiencies toward which 
we Americans, as a people, can no longer 
be indifferent. During 1917, nearly a 
third of the country’s best manhod, ex- 
amined under the Selective Service Law, 
was rejected on account of physical un- 
soundness. Many of the men who were 
tirst accepted and sent to the training 
camps were later rejected for physical 
reasons, and the further weeding out 
when the nervous and mental tests were 
given brought the total of rejects up to 
fully forty per cent. We have yet to 
know the results of the examinations in 
the thirty-one to forty-five class, but ex- 
perts have voiced the opinion that it will 
range upward of sixty percent. The per- 
centage of rejects among the candidates 
for the S. A. T. C. reached twenty-five 
percent. The testimony of the physical 
examinations among school children in 
certain states, adds its story of physical 
unfitness to the military findings. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Eugene L. Fisk, of the 
Life Extension Institute, sixty per cent 
of the whole defective condition revealed 
by military statistics is preventable, be- 
ing due to poor general physical condi- 
tion remediable by proper nutrition, 
physical training and personal hygiene, 
to defective eyes and bad mouth condi- 
tions, and to neglected surgery. 

The whole matter comes back to the 
crying need for some system of compul- 
sory physical education for our children 
of schoolage. The only rational way to 
have this is to build it into and make it 
an integral part of our school system. 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, said recently in 
vriting on this subject: 

**To secure for every child in the coun- 
try a complete course of physical train- 
ing is a great national object for war 
times and peace times alike, and such a 
course should be planned and enforced 
by national authorities; and part of the 
expense of the course should be borne by 
the National Government. The Swiss 
Federal Council prescribes the program 
of physical training for every school in 
Switzerland, and appoints and pays the 
national inspectors who see that. this pro- 
gram is carried out. The Federation 
also makes a small contribution to the 
cost of this training throughout the Re- 
public. The war with Germany has al- 
ready taught us that the United States 
should henceforth and at once do the 
same thing in aid of the much larger ex- 
penditures of the States and the munic- 
ipalities on the same subject, and should 
make sure that the training is actually 
given. When a proper course of training 
has been in operation all over the United 
States for ten years, the productiveness 
of the national industries will show a 
great increase; the number of children 
in the average family will also increase; 
and there will not be so many stooping, 
crooked, stunted, slouching, awkward 
people in the streets and factories as 
there are now.’’ 

The Playground and Recreation Associ- 
ation of America, at the request of the 
National Committee. on Physical Educa- 
tion, has established a national Physical 
Education Service, with the aim of dis- 
seminating through the various states 
the best thought of leaders in this field; 
of stimulating the necessary state legis- 
lation for compulsory physical education; 
and of rendering every possible assist- 
ance to the states in planning and secur- 
ing such legislation. Seven states have 
already enacted such laws within the last 
two years (New York, New Jersey, Ne- 
vada, Rhode Island, California; Maryland 
and Delaware), and in many other states 
the matter has been brought up before 
the legislatures. 

France has profited by the revelations 
of physical inefficiency made by the war 
and has started a movement which is re- 
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-singing childhood. 


sulting in a reorganization of the whole 
education| system so as to include com- 
pulsory training and athletics. England 
has already passed such laws, effective 
for all children of school age (six to 
eighteen) with special provision for 
physical examination and treatment. 
The Minister of Education declares that 
never again shall it be said that the 
physical welfare of the country’s youth 
is given co1 sideration only for the ter- 
rible uses of war. 

What systematic physical training will 
do has been demonstrated in every train- 
ing camp, from which delicate, pallid 
youths have emerged at the end of a few 
months, robust, sinewy, with exuberant 
spirits, iron endurance and a new zest 
for life. These things should be a nat- 
ural heritage, and when the states have 
provided as a part of every child’s train- 
ing sufficient physical activity to ensure 
development of strength, endurance, agil- 
ity, and the moral and social qualities of 
courage, self-control and initiative, we 
will havea youth as full-lived.and efficient 
as was our victoriousarmy. That each 
state’s legislation should be sufficiently 
comprehensive in its scope to ensure 
this, is an especial concern of the new 
Physical Education Service. Individual 
physical examinations at sufficiently 
close intervals to ensure an accurate 
record of the child’s development are al- 
most as essential as the training itself. 

Not so long ago, Theodore Roosevelt, 
who was honorary president of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, said, ‘‘I hope that soon all cur 
publie schools will provide in connection 
with the school buildings and during 
school hours the place and time for the 
recreation as well as the study of the 
children—for it is the natural right of 
every child to have the recreation which 
shall enable him properly to attain the 
high purpose for which he was created. ”’ 
And we cannot but feel now that one of 
the most valuable movements that has 
grown out of the war is that which is 
going to speed the realization of his hope. 


An Easter Song 


‘'eachers who are looking for an ef- 
fective selection for an Easter program, 
to be given in the schoolroom, the church, 
or in Sunday School should become 
familiar with the beautiful new song, 
‘Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace!’’ This 
song is achieving great popularity, and 
is everywhere being taken up by teach- 
ers in their schools. The words are by 
William H. Gardner and the music by 
Caro Roma, two writers who have pro- 
duced other notable successes in songs. 
We predict that ‘‘Ring Out, Sweet Bells 
of Peace!’’ will prove to be as famous a 
song as “The Holy City”’ or ‘‘The Palms,” 
for it possesses that mingling of pathos 
and triumph that is soul satisfying. 

There are indications that Easter will 
be closely identified with the celebration 
of the coming of peace to the earth once 
more. The theme ‘‘Christ is risen!’’ 
will be joined with that of ‘‘Peace has 
come!’’ Events are rapidly leading up 
to the signing of the Peace Treaties and 
Peace is the thrilling subject of the day. 

The beautiful melody of the song “Ring 
Out, Sweet Bells of Peace!’’ will delight 
It is seldom thdt we 
find a song that pleases both choir lead- 
ers and directors of public school music, 
but this song can be used in the school- 
room with as great success as in the 
church. The supervisor of music of the 
public schools of Schenectady, N. Y., 
recently ordered one thousand copies. 
Like some of our great patriotic songs 
that seem to be appropriate on almost 
every holiday program ‘‘ Ring Out, Sweet 
Bells of Peace!’’ may be sung at many of 
the festivals occurring through the cycle 
of months—Easter, Peace Day, Memorial 
Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

‘Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace!’’ 
may be obtained of the publishers, M. 
Witmark & Sons, Witmark Bldg., New 
York City, at 30 cents a copy. 
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| Gaining for Authorship } 


Howtowrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. [ 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
Large pe 2 gifts. Master the 
rt of self-expression. Make 
jot spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. {JJ 































photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over.one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library. , We also publish The? 
Writer’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of} 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we_offer a} 
Manuscript criticism service. 


150-page Seerethgutnn 
ase address 


The Home Correspondence School 
} Dep't 48, ‘Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 189% INCORPORATED 1904 





1} 

Courses in Short-Story Writs {1 

ing,, Versification, Journalism, iu 

Play -Writing, Photoplay [ff 

Writing, etc., taught ‘person- {J} 

Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, a 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and [jj 
‘ta staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. |] 
) Frank, honest, helpful | advice. Real teaching. iM 
One pupil has received ‘over $5,000 for stories and 1} 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he u 

calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before i 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife iy 

and mother, is averaging over. $75 :a. week from Th 

i 

















In Two Years 





The lack of High School Training bars you 
from a successful business career and the lead- 
ing professions, from well-paid civil service 


jobs, from teaching or entrance to college, in 
fact, from all preferred oe 


Y AT HOME 


ety School _atedley by spare time 
home stad within two years. A 
postal wil ne you full details 
about this Course, money- 
guarantee and Free Bulletin. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. H3234 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















S.0.S. 
Chicago Needs Teachers 


as never before. 

The war has produced a scarcity of teachers in 
Chicago on account of the many more lucrative po- 
sitions which were available. Our School has been 
established 15 years and has helped nearly 4000 
Chicago teachers to prepare for better salaries, 

Chicago offers larger salaries to teachers than 
any other city, except New York. 

Write immediately. 

CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL, ©. M. Heath, Principal, 
Box §00. 37 S, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














Good Gov’t Positions Open 


Peace has brought new opportunities in 
Government service. Hundreds of good po- 
sitions open for men and women. Clean, 
pleasant, easy and steady work. Short 
hours. Quick Promotion. All Americans 
Over 18 Eligible. Positions paying $75 to 
$150 a month to start. Vacations with full 
pay. Send for big free book by A. R. 
Patterson, for eight years former U. = Civil 

Service Se cretary-Examiner, Addr 
Patterson Civil Service School, 154 News Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 








ELING 
SALESMEN 


Salesmen,” The 
and women hava 


produces pee by ‘Traveling 


pots for you. List of Openings and 
full particulars. 
NATIONAL SALESMENS TRAINING — 


Dept -31D, Chica: o, il.,U. S.A 



















awaiian music. will, 
fove it nee ne _ Py 
The Hawaiian Institute of Music, “2 
1400 Broadway, Suite504, New York 
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SHORTHAND 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char- 
acters. ‘No* ‘positions’ ‘—no “ruled lines’ sno’ ’shad- 
ing’—no “‘word signs’’—no “‘code notes.” Speedy 
»ractical system that can be learned in 30 days o 
10me study, utilizing spare time. For fu 1) de- 

scriptive matter, free, address one AGO CORRE. 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 901 Unity Bldg. Chieago, Il. 














Home Stupy 


(27th Year) 
re forthe New Era through corre spondence courses 


— History, 
emg aces, 


pre athematics, 
sa Sociology, M 
English and other mw cag 


Che University of Chiragn 


Chicago, Illinois 






onomics, Educa- 
Religion, Zoology, 
ess: Division I. 
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A enn au 
Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 


American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski, Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

University Extension Conservatory, (with a fa- 
culty composed of master teachers in all branches 
of music) is the only recognized Conservatory of 
Music giving lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION METHOD, grading examination papers on 
pom lesson, Our teachers dictate individual per- 
sonal letter to correct faults and make clear all 
doubtful points. The instruction of a Master—the 
individual touch of an accomplished teacher— is 
yours tocommand from the very moment you enroll. 
Anyone can learn at home. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age 
how long you have “en lessons, if at all, ete., and we will 
send you our ook containing, text and illustrations 


), 

Y by Dr. Prothe- 
Nee aid of Phono- 
US be by ere rae 


by the od | Wan - Sherwood, HARM 
Rosenbecker, VOICE COUR Ron 
Encl by Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Clark, VIOLIN, ener, MANDO. 
ANJO, REED ORGAN, ee Book eminent, Te gy 


Send NOW 3500 for d learn how ae 


Scillfal player. 2 a ting reas for 
BKUITU ayer, rite a: or 
full particulars. Investigate a pay 4 


out cost or obligation. 


University Extension Conservatory 
5386 Siegel-Myers Building icago, lil, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good p; 
steady work, life positions, congenial L svountioas 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. es | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political puil. Nearly 800,000 clagsi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5, Returned 
if not appointed, Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free, 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


Train For Nursing—-NOW! 


‘The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their nurses are going to the front. Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Genes during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms, Dospital experience given if deleed. We help you 
find employment. rite at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Balcomenshio, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 4 month, 

Write | FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bldg., Peoria, ill. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ‘‘THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You can Thuaie like This quickly 
at Wen Home. Write teiay for our booklet. It tells 
how to learn to Play piaae- a orean, Violin, . 
or pupils 
3 27 Lakeside Bidg..Chicago 
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TEACHERS 


Wanted: * STUDENTS 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: G. B. COLLEGE, Greenfield, Ohio. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


School Expenses 


The United States spends twice as 
much in a year for chewing gum as it 
does for school books, more-for automo- 
biles than for all primary and secondary 
education, and pays the average school 
teacher less than it pays the average day 
laborer, according to Secretary Lane's 
annual report. 

‘“‘What should be said of a world-leading 
democracy where ten per cent of the 
adult population can not read the laws 
which they are presumed to know?’’ asks 
the Secretary of the Interior. ‘The per- 
centage of illiterates is based on the fact 
that of the first 2,000,000 men conscrip- 
ted, there were 200,000 who could neither 
read nor write. 

Public interest in prolonging the school 
life of the American child has been 
aroused recently by the intensive drive 
now being conducted by the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor. 

More than half the states have de- 
clared their intention to fight vigorously 
the too early withdrawal of boys and 
girls from the public schools of the land. 
In many communities unusually large 
school building schedules have been ar- 
ranged, and other measures have been 
taken to help the *‘back-to-the-school’’ 
movement and to provide for the comfort 
and health of the children while their 
education is being completed. 


Twenty-one counties in Wyoming, out 
of twenty-eight, have women County Su- 
perintendents. 


The Minneapolis public schools have 
introduced the four quarter organization 
beginning Dee. 30, 1918. Following each 
quarter of twelve weeks will be one 
week of vacation. The ‘‘year’’ will com- 
prise three quarters; though any stu- 
dent may attend the four quarters, at 
his option, and finish the full four-year 
course in three years. 


Nine southern cities from the Caro 
linas, Virginiaand Tennessee report re- 
ceipts of $150,335.41 from 600 acres of 
school gardens. The total outlay was 
$17,521.00, leaving net returns of $182,- 
814.41, or $265 an acre. 7,869 children 
and 48 teachers participated in these 
gardens. In Cincinnati 11,000 children 
produced $83,000 worth of vegetables on 
157 acres, or $242 per acre. 

The Monrovia, California, schools car- 
ried out a plan for the continuance of 
school work during the enforced closing 
period of the influenza. Most of the 
work was conducted out of doors. The 
children reported in groups, they being 
notified to attend at certain times. Only 
two pupils reported at any time to a 
given teacher, and immediately after the 
lesson they left the school premises. 


The Chicago Woman’s Club has 
launched a campaign to raise $500,000 
for an Ella Flagg Young memorial. 
Four-fifths of the fund will be used to 
erect a Memorial Forum in the Chicago 
Woman’s Club building, and one-fifth to 
be an endowment for scholarship work 
in the public schools. A considerable 
body of business and professional men 
have approved and sponsored the two 
forms the memorial will take. The 
Memorial Forum is intended to serve as 
a meeting place and civic laboratory for 
the women’s organizations of the city. 
Two bronze tablets are to be built in the 
walls of the Forum. On one will be in- 
scribed the names of the highest donors 
to the memorial fund. On the other will 
be recorded the names of schools con- 
tributing. The interest proceeds of the 
endowment for scholarship work is to be 
used to help needy parents keep chil- 
dren in school through the eighth grade, 
also to small scholarships for boys and 
girls between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age that they may remain in high 
school for vocational courses. A part of 
the proceeds may be used in remedying 
minor physical defects of needy pupils 
so they may make educational advance- 
ment. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
NORTH OSF Accredited. 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work to young wom- 

en above 19 years--Requirements: good health, one year high school 

credit, Separate nurses home, monthly allowance. Address 


Supt, IDA A. EHMAN, R. N., 2551 N, Olark St., Chicago, Lil, 


HOME STUDY. Io MUSIC, LAW, 


BUSINESS, GRADUATE. LEADING TO DEGREES. 
Lincoln-Jefferson University, Box 239F, Chicago 








COLLEGE, THEOLOG- 





WE PAY $36 422,208. Exzsnre 


It: d 
<<< |MPERIAL MFG. CO., DEPT. 5, PARSONS, KANS. 


EXAMINATIONS MADE EASY 


11 School Branches in a Nutshell cents 
Questions and Answers in General History 3 cents 
U. 8. History, Civil Gov’t, and Geography 25 cents 
Josiah Hughes, Publisher Charleston, W. Va. 








Send Now for Bird Pictures in Natural Colors for Spring Bird Study. 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Three-quarter Cent Size. 
40 for 30 cents; 


Cent-and-a-Half Size. 
for 30 cents; 
desired. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 
each for 15 or more. 
mon birds and a very brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
for one; 
choice list of 10 subjects in March number. 
Send $2.00 for 
Sir Galahad, by Watts. 


Catalogue ° 


catalogue without sending the dime.) 


dictures 


The Perr 


3x34. For 40 or more; 
75 cents a hundred. 
For 20 or more; 20 


54x8. 
Assorted as 


$1.50 per hundred. 
7x9. Two cents 
Send 50 cents for 25 com- 


$1.25 


See 


Art Subjects. 
$1.00 each for two or more. 


any two; or $1.25 for this 
a 

of 1600 Pogue illustrations and 3 pictures 
for a dime. -lease do not send for the 


The Perry Pictures Company, 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 






















If you are earning less than 
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2 PES4 $50.00 PER WEEK 
eye? WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a week ] andlike todraw—you should study 
Fant! in your own home how you 













asy, 

No experience necessary. 
to make your “‘happy thoug thts’? and 
scenarios. 
incidents that + ae eo3 heart aypeain g “hf roplaye the 
ducers are looking for. Write now 
valuable Sere Be ond specie ol price and priz 
Chicago Photoplaywrigh 


Be je 
how to turn your ideas into dollars. 
pemend iner re od wt greater than supply. 
fascinating, instructive work. 
just common sense and our help 
de ely e ies into 
YO ife--are many 










Leading Art Managers—the men who 
know—recommend us and employ our 
students. We will guarantee to make you 
Sestese ful—Learn at homein yourepare time 
—or in our_re mans sch »0]—Day or e woul ze 
Write for FREE illustrate dca 
COMMERC CIAL MART “SCHOOL 


Inthe lives of all people--in 


fo moar s ave rr book’ of 





College, Bx 278-1- 38 ‘Chicago 














717, 116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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An Oifer That Is Diiferent 


A Large U. S. Flag, The New Peace Flag 
and Large Carbon Brown Pictures of 


General Pershing and Marshal Foch 
All Given to Your School 







5 ARE WAITING to present 
ae W: youl school absolutely fre 
of all cost the choice of a 

FIVE, SIX or EIGHT foot U. S. 

Flag, made of the regulation flag 

cloth, fast colors, sewed stars and 

sewed stripes, heavy canvas heading 

and metal grommets, suitable for 

indoor or outdoor use. In addition to your choice of either of these 
large flags we will include free a large Carbon Brown picture of Marshal 


Foch and one of the new Silk Peace Flags with the Statue of Liberty in 
the center and the flags of the 22 Allied Nations around the border in their 


correct colors. This new flag should be on the wall of every schoolroom. 

Think of it! You not only get a nice large U. S. Flag free, but the 

picture of Marshal Foch and one of the new Silk Peace Flags as well ! 
HERE IS OUR NEW PLAN! 
- 

Have your pupils sell one gross of our Special Rubber Eraser Pencils 
at five cents each. After the sale, return us the proceeds and we will 
send you all charges prepaid either the five, six or eight foot flag together 
with the picture of Marshal Foch and the new Peace Flag free of al! cost. 


As has been our custom for the past year, we wil! also give every school 
remitting for their pencils within ten days from receipt, a fine 16x20 inch 
Carbon Brown picture of General John J. Pershing free of cost. 

We have rightly named this our VICTORY OFFER! 

Why not take advantage of it at once ? 

If you already have a good flag, let the children sell the pencils now 
and keep the new flag until next year. It will be many a day before such 
a liberal offer appears again! You may have a beautiful set of Seven 
Allies’ Flags, or a Large Size Pencil Sharpener instead of the regular 
U. S. Flag, if you prefer. In addition to the above offer, we are going to 
present every teacher answering this advertisement and sending for the 
pencils, a nice Souvenir for the pocket or desk, something that can be 


used every day and will last a lifetimes SEND NO MONEY IN 
ADVANCE! Simply drop us a postal, giving your name and the name 
of the school, mentioning the Normal Instructor offer No. 14 and the 
pencils will be sent you by return mail, prepaid. This is the one really 
BIG offer of the whole year! Search this magazine carefully and see if 
you can find one anywhere that will equal ours. Send for the pencils 


today! We’ll see that they reach you promptly and you will be surprised 
to see how quickly the children can dispose of them. We have plenty of 
pencils, plenty of flags, plenty of pictures, plenty of pencil sharpeners 
and positively guarantee prompt shipments. Write us today! 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
. Lock Box 276, Camden, New York. 























300 Books at 6 Cents Each 
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Literature. 























FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

27 Fables from A/sop 

8 More Fables from Alsop 

) Indian Myths—Sush 
*140 Nursery Tales— 7aylo? 
2.3 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 

*1 Liitle Plant People—Part I 

*2 Little Plant People—Part II 





) 





o Story of a Sunbeam—J////ep 
"31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 


2 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
*10o4 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer—J/aguise 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*332 The Brave Tin Soldier and 


Other Stories from Andersen 
#24 Stories from Grimm—/7uy/or 
36 Little Red Riding Hood—Aezter 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—fezler 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
*2 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
jo Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 
"41 Story of Wool —JA/ayne 
32 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
43 Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 
Boy hoodof Washington—fe7z ter 
04 Boyhood of Lincoln—Aez/er 
Literature 
‘72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Garden of Verses— 


4 


152 Child’s 
levenson 
Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Crvanston 
Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
Cotton-Tatls in 


S Four Little 
Wiuter—Smith 
Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Sw7th 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
cation— Smith 
go Fu in Japan A Child-Life 
Reade! Vagui 
Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 


rHIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
jo Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
7 Greek Myths—Adingensmith 
8 Nature Myths—J/e/ca// 
Reynard the Fox—Ses/ 


+ 


1o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
ig6 Sleeping Beauty and = Other 
Stories 


74 Sun Myths—Rezler 
s Norse Legends, I1—Aezle 
76 Norse Legends, Il—A’es/vs 
77 Legends of the Rhineland 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AL- Cale 
289 The Snow Maun, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
Nature and Industry 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits— 
*51 Story of Flax—ayne 
52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
"135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) —Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
8 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
3 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rer2ie 
“7 Story of Longfellow—McCade 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Peun)—ABush 
*54 Story of Columbus—J/cCade 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCade 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sg Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 


Mayne 


44 





‘60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
"63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies— I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Peunsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/-Cabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
“132 Story of Franklin—Farzs 
*164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home, (Vos. 164, 165,166 ave 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
“167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
“67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
‘227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing 
I—Primary—/axon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
"75 Story of Coal—McKane 
"76 Story of Wheat—Hali/ax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Arown 


and 


Alice and 


Book 





*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
‘291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks. 
304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners— Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Retter 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
263 The Sky Family—Dention 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—Mc&ride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—A/cCabe 
*g9 Story of Jefferson—A/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryaut—McFee 
*1or Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCasie 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabhe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
sou—Aush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—Mc/ ee 
112 Biographical Stojries — Havw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—A/cCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—Mc&ride 
157 Story of Dickens—Sm7th 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 


They include Fables and Myths, Nature, 





|| THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


The grading is necessarily e ¢ 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grad 


the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 


lastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
es, and those in 


*168 Great European  Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—G77fis 

4247 The Chineseand Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 

*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 

“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon—Sush 

*189 Stories of Heroism—BSush 

*197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 

198 Story of Roger Williams 

*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 

*204 Story of William ‘ell—Ha/lock 

253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—G77 fis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 

Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Zaunskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Lerry 
511 Story of Ilinois—Sm7th 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—AMc/lve 
515 Story of Kentucky—FEudbank 
520 Story of Michigan— Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—/verce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—JA/ears 





standard literature. 





will permit your doing it at a nominal expense. 


Reading Correlated With Other Lessons 


Why not choose your supplementary reading material so that it will correlate with other lessons ? 

The Instructor Literature Series will facilitate your doing this. In fact it is the only series of reading books that 

It offers at SIX CENTS A COPY a choice collection of stories of 

Geography, History, Biography, Art, Industry, Myths, Fables and Nature Study, besides a very complete list of 

Because this is true it is possible for you to correlate your reading lessons with practically any 

subject from Agriculture to Zoology by using the Instructor Literature Series. 
Fully two million copies of these books are sold each year which indicates how generally they are being used, 








*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
"136 Peepsiuto Bird Nooks-I—Mc Fee 
"151 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Kyes and No Kyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s5 Story of Lincoln—Re/stes 
*s6 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
‘78 Stories of the Backwoods 
tog A Little New England Viking 
*31 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Rerzter 
*83 Story of Printing—McCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Rezler 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
aud Edison )—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*Sg Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*gt Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—IIl—Reynolds 
aud Murillo—Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


The 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 

“159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

“195 Night before Christmas and 
Other. Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvoll 








191 Story of LaSalle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—A/c Fee 
“219 Little Stories o Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—G ames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*180 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and _ Stories 
309 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) —AM/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M, Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush 
“115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 


Golden River 





“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*s4o Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 

546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
517 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 


Literature 


“to The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
“11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
“12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higgiubotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawihorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
“211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
“223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘the Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child’s Dream of a ‘Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stori¢s—Beny. Franklin 
and Others 


and 





It is 











*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature . 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Waztiter t+ 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


123 Selections from Wordsworth | -* 


(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from ‘he Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 

*1y9 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/rvin 

196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 

213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

214 More Selections 
Sketch Book—/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

#231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
Il1I—Grammar—/axon 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of the 
(Cond.) 

*242 Story of the Agueid — Church 
(Cond. ) 

*o51 Story of Languageand Litera- 
ture—Hezlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

254 Storyof ‘The Talisman” (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens) — 
Abridged—AHezlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Longfellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wlson 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—Wdlson 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 
"17 Kuoch Arden—Zennyson t 
“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe//] + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burmust. 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
“127 Gray’s Elegy and Other’ Poems 
*128 Speeches ot Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
"142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Cantol + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long/ellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*r50 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster + 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ove 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—By7on + 
*154 Scott’s Lady. of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
*155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers ¢ 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smzth 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poema—Link 
215 Life of Samuel 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison ¢ 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Fazxon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scort 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) Webster 
+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes. 
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ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 6 Cents Each. Postage,1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 


“Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indica- 
, ted by (*) are sup- 
ped alsoin limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


Introduction Offer: 


l@-Send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less than $5.00. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 60 Cents we will send, 
the Instructor Literature Series 6c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 60 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


THIS [S IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 
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How Teachers Can Help Make Healthy Children 


BY LUCY OPPEN, Associate Director of Field Work, Child Heatth Organization ; formerly Rural and Grade Teacher, also Dean of Women, State Normal 


WHE age-old ideal of a sound 
mind in a sound body, blurred 
though it has been for many 
years, is one whose stirring 
force has been reawakened in 
us through the grim necessi- 
ties of the Great War. The strain’ of war 
invariably throws a spotlight of searching 
clearness upon the weak places in a nation,’ 
and shows up mercilessly its defects and 
shortcomings. The revelations of the Selec: 
tive Draft, showing as they did that at least 
one young man in four was physically unfit 
for service in the army, recently astonished 
and dismayed us. The fact has been burned 
into the minds and consciences of many of us, 
that the American people are not the physi- 
cally superb race they supposed themselves to 
be. The most significant thing about the 
draft examinations—-the thing at once in- 
criminating and consoling —was that most 
of the physical defects that handicap our 
young men could have been prevented had 
these boys received adequate attention to 
their physical needs during their school days. 
The condition revealed is not one of in- 
herent inferiority of our American stock; it 
is rather an indictment of the way in which 
we have allowed modern conditions of living 
to warp what was originally the finest man 
building material in the world. 

These defective young men were the school 
children of yesterday. What then was the 
matter with the schools of yesterday, that 
they, charged with preparing children for 
the duties of life, dared to turn back upon 
the community trained minds in unsound 
bodies ? 

The answer is that the schools, like the 
doctors and the parents, and ali the rest of 
the world which should have known better, 
felt that health was a matter which would 
largely take care of itself. They did, it is 
true, make it their business to impart some 
information on the facts of hygiene, and 
many schools have done more or less effective 
work in medical inspection and physical edu- 
cation, but they have as a rule laid undue 
emphasis on book learning, and failed to 
take account of the fact that health under 
conditions of civilization is both a science and 
an art. Children must not only know intel- 





lectually what it were good to do in matters 


School, Albion, Idaho 


of right living; they must be trained to have 
the will to do the things they ought. They 
must, moreover, be trained in habits of right 
living, until it is easier for them to do the 
right thing than the wrong thing. 











The Importance of the Use of the 
Scales in Maintaining Health Stand- 
ards Can Hardly Be Overestimated 


Now what does the teacher do in this 
training ? 

After all, the essentials of healthful liv- 
ing are exceedingly simple. ‘lhe chief health 
habits which it is desirable 
to have formed in childhood 
require no expert medical 
knowledge on the part of 
the person who would train 
children to obey them. An 
interested, intelligent, 
motherly type of woman who 
will watch her. charges day 
by day, and instil in them 
ideals of health in a dozen 
informal ways throughout 
the course of the day, is far 
better in this respect than 
the most learned physician 
who is out of touch with the 
daily life of the child. We 
have not in the past suffi- 
ciently realized the oppor- 
tunities of the teacher to 
arouse in the child, both by 
example and precept, the will 


' Chubby Faces an 


to be a physically superior specimen. No nor- 
mal child is interested in health for health’s 
sake, and it is well that he should not be. 
We certainly do not want to raise up a race of 
morbid, introspective hypochondriacs. But 
all boys want to be tall and strong and alert, 
to be champions on the baseball field and on 
the skating pond; and all girls want to be 
pretty and to have the attractiveness which 
goes with good health and good spirits. 
These strong desires on the pat of children 
should be linked up with the simple prosaic 
things which the children should be trained 
to do so habitually that they become second 
nature. 

The ingenious teacher will find ways to 
make a ‘‘game’’ of this matter of health, so 
that positive rather than negative aspects 
are emphasized. The.rules of the ‘‘health 
game’’ will appeal to children as the logical 
conditions which are essentials to their pur- 
suit of their ideal of themselves. These rules 
of health have been boiled down to their 
barest essentials as follows by the group of 
physicians and educators known as the “Child 
Health Organization.’’ Here they are: 

1. Drinking as much milk as possible, bul 
no cottee or tea. 

2. Drinking at least four glasses of water 


a day. 


(Continued on page 71 
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Even Pink Cheeks Are No Guarantee of Good 


Nutrition 
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Willow Work in Industrial Education 


BY B. F. LARSEN, Professor of Art and Manual Training, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


THE WILLOW BASKET 


ELECT six pieces of willow of 
uniform size and as long as 
the diameter of the bottom of 

| the basket you wish to make. 

Push a knife blade through 

the centers of three of these 

Turn the blade slightly to make 





(Fig. I). 





the holes large enough for the other three 
spokes to be inserted (Fig. 2). 

With two small weavers bind the spokes 
together at the center (Fig. 3). Cross the 
weavers at the corners and weave around 
twice, Bend the spokes so they will radiate 
from the center like the spokes from the 
center of a wheel. They will not stay in 
this position until you have gone one or two 
rounds with the weavers. Use the twining 
weave (Fig. 4), and proceed from left to 
right. A little experience will enable you 
to work quite rapidly. The weaving must 
be tight and solid and the willows must be 











THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


bent firmly into place. Loose weaving can- 
not be tightened afterward. Try to splice 
weavers so the ends show only on one side. 
When the bottom is completed, select weft 
rods for the sides. You will need twelve of 
these if the basket is small, and twenty-four 
for a larger one. Make a slant cut on the 
large end of these rods and insert at the side 
of the bottom spokes (a, b, c, Fig. 4). Keep 
on the same side of each spoke if twelve new 
spokes are used, and on each side if twenty- 
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Fig 3 


four are used. Push these new spokes to- 
ward the center as far as possible, so that 
the basket cannot come apart at this place. 
Bend each of these new spokes upward, so 
that they are nearly at right angles to the 
bottom. Then gather them all together and 
tie at the top (Fig. 5). The 
beginner can probably get the 
best results by continuing with 
the twining stitch until the 
desired height is reached. 
There will be slight irregu- 
larity in the sides, due to the 
taper of the weaver. This is 
necessary because the new 
weavers are inserted where 
the old weavers end. The 
professional workman  over- 
comes this accidental irregu- 
larity by using as many weav- 
ers as he has spokes or weft 
rods. He inserts one weaver 
behind each weft rod and pro- 
ceeds as follows: bend the first 
weaver to the right behind one 
weft rod and out again in front 








of the next. Take the next weaver to the 
left. Bend it behind the first weaver to its 
right and out in front of the next one. Con- 
tinue this method until you have gone en- 
tirely around the basket. Start over again 


‘and repeat.until the weavers are too short to 


continue, Insert an equal 
number of new weavers and 
proceed as before. 

If a roll is desired at the 
bottom, top, or side, take the 
first weaver over two to five 
weft rods (the greater the 
number the heavier the roll), 
behind the next one, and out 
again in front of the next. 
Work in the same way with the 
other weavers until you have 
gone once or twice around. 
Keep the sides comparatively 
straight and slanting out slight- 








ly from the bottom until you 
have learned to weave; then 
the sides may be fashioned 
into interesting shapes. 

If you desire an open border 
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(a, Fig. 6), cut all weft rods the same 
length. Carefully arch each to the right 
and insert the end near the side of the next 
one. If amore elaborate border is desired 
(b, Fig. 6), bend each’ weft rod to the 
second or third one at the right and insert 
ends as explained before. 






















Solid borders may be made as follows: 
bend each weft rod firmly down to the right. 
Pass it back of one and out in front of the 
next one (Fig. 7). Or pass each rod in front 
of the one to the right and leave the end in- 
side the basket (Fig. 8). 

For a heavy roll, pass each spoke in front 
of one, two, three, four, or five to the right 
and under the next one (Fig 9). Trim off 
all ragged ends with a sharp knife and the 
basket is completed. The photographs show 
what sixth grade children can do in their 
first or second trial. 





THE MELON BASKET 


Select a long slender willow. Bend it into 
a large ellipse (Fig. 10), leaving one free 
end long enough to reach to the opposite side 
of the basket. Wrap willows together and 
tie with a string. Choose a second willow 
and form another ellipse at right angles to 
the first one (Fig. 11). Tie in place with a 
string. Next bend the free end (e, Fig. 11) 
between 6b and c, and attach at f. Then 
bend d between a and ¢ and attach at 9. 
This forms the framework for a basket with 
a handle and fiveribs. Fasten end of weaver 
and begin to weave under and over from side 
to side. Two smaller willows twined about 
the handle will add both interest and 
strength. If you have willows with good 
color they may be used: unpeeled. 


THE HARD COIL BASKET 
Basketry may be motivated from two 
sources, First, it may be related to the 


‘present and future industry of the country in 


which we live. Second, it may help the 
pupils to become acquainted with peoples liv- 















ing in other countries not closely related to 
our own, or with peoples who have lived in 
the past. In this connection we may include 
Indians and other native peoples, who, at 
present, offer no promise of becoming active 
members of our big social and industrial 
structures. 

Coiled basket work is particularly impor- 
tant in connection with the study of primi- 
tive peoples. If the work is motivated from 
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this standpoint the teacher may find a wealth 
of subject matter to enrich it. From the 
standpoint of the finished article, rattan may 
be the best material for the core of the hard 
coil basket. It is very likely the most con- 
venient material, but if you are studying the 
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life of the North American Indians there are 
many advantages from working with local 
native materials. Growth and development 
are not measured alone by the perfection of 
the finished basket. Each industrial or man- 
ual training project should provide a max- 
imum of thought work for the pupils. This 
is sometimes neglected. 

While the hard coil basket may be made 
from reed or other materials, in this article 
the use of willows is suggested. 

Select a long, slender willow 
fourth of an inch in diameter. 


dbout one- 
Cut off the 
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small end on the slant (Fig. 12). Use only 
the portion of the willow which is fairly 
uniform in thickness. Thereis taper through- 
out the entire length of the rod, but the ex- 
tremes of the two ends should be reduced as 
much as possible. Wrap with a piece of 
raffia or sume strong native material (Fig. 
13). Then fold up a half-inch of the end 
and wrap securely into place (Fig. 14). By 
stitching through the center the wrapping 
becomes permanent, and you are ready to 
begin the sewing. 

There is a variety of stitches used for this 
basket. The following names are applied to 
some of them: the ‘‘lazy squaw,’’ or “‘strap 
stitch’’; the ‘‘figure eight,’’ or ‘‘Navaho 
stitch’’; the ‘‘button-hole stitch’’; the ‘‘Po- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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School Directed Home Gardens 


How to Grow Sweet Corn 


BY NELL R. FARMER 








JHE program of the United | 
"| States Food Administra- 
tion for the year 1919, 
after a survey was made 
PS) of the food situation, calls 
. for a shipment to Europe 
of about 20,000,000 tons of foodstuffs, as 
compared with 11,820,000 tons in the year 
ending July 1, 1918, and an average three- 
year pre-war shipment of 5,533,000 tons. 
It was found that famine conditions 
exist in northwestern Russia, in Finland, 
Poland, Bohemia, Serbia (including the 
territory westward to the Adriatic), and 
Armenia; that there is a shortage ap- 
proaching the famine point in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Greece, and 
southwestern Russia (except Ukrania) ; and 
that a serious food shortage confronts Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Bulgaria, and Turkey. At 
present there is a sufficient food supply in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Ukrania, but 
the future may present a serious food short- 
age in these countries. 
There never was a period in our history 
when the teachers of America had a greater 
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Corn Plant 


Show this drawing to the class, or sketch it on the 
blackboard, to help pupils to distinguish the corn 
plant from weeds. 


opportunity or a heavier responsibility to the 
youth of our nation. They must inspire our 
boys and girls to plant, cultivate, harvest, 
market, and preserve food products. They 
must do this because the cries for food grow 
louder and louder. Not only this, the future 
of humanity, the democracy of the world 





It took the South thirty-five years to 
recover its herds after the Civil War, 
and because of diminishing herds, Eu- 
rope will face food shortages for years 
after peace is achieved. I estimate that 
for ten years after the close of this war 
the productivity of the United States 
will be called upon to supply the neces- 
sary foodstuffs to the millions of hungry 
people in foreign countries. 
— Herbert Hoover. 








demands that American boys and girls share 
this great responsibility of feeding the world, 
and carry a part of the nation’s load. 

Hence, every teacher must have a definite 
plan for creating a desire in the heart of 
every child to have a garden or to have some 
part in a garden, in order to help satisfy this 
overwhelming need. 

Suppose the teacher decides this year to 
encourage the growing of sweetcorn. There 
are many reasons why everyone who has a 

garden should grow sweet corn: it can be 
planted the last of April or the first of 
May; there can be a succession of crops; 
it saves meat and wheat on the family 
table; it is a favorite vegetable with most 
children; and it may be dried for winter 
use by the children themselves, with no 
expense. 

Early in April, a series of lessons should 
be given on— 

1. The first use of corn by our forefath- 
ers; how the Indians taught the whites to 
plant and care for it. 

2. The development of the seed to pro- 
duce the splendid plant of to-day. 

3. The adaptation of this plant to differ- 
ent climates. 

Encourage each child to have a garden 
at his own home if possible. Otherwise, 
make provision for garden plots in the 
school yard. The advantage of the child’s 
home garden lies in the fact that it gains 
the co-operation of the parents in supervis- 
ing the cultivation of the garden and fos- 
ters a community interest. 

Each child should select his plot of 
ground—a rich soil, flat and moist. He 
should measure it and bring a diagtam of 
it to school. A plot of ground thirty by 
forty feet is about the right size. Forsuch 
a plot it will take one and one-half pints of 
seed which should consist of early und late 
varieties, such as Golden Bantam, an early 

corn, and Stowell’s Evergreen, a late corn. 

In preparing the ground, cover it well 
with manure and turn under with spade or 
plow. 

Plant the kernels about two inches deep 
in rows at least two feet apart, placing them 
about four inches apart in the row. Press 
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the soil over the kernels by means of a 
plank or walk over the planted row. 
When the plants are about four inches 
high, thia them so that they will stand 
ten or twelve inches apart in the row. 
Wherever possible, leave the strongest 
plants. 

If preferred, the kernels may be planted 
in hills, with three or four plants grow- 
ing in each hill. In this case, the hills 
should be about three feet apart each way. 

Sometimes branches called ‘‘suckers” 
come up from the roots. Pull these off as 
soon as they appear, us they take the 





nourishment from the plant and hinder 

its growth. 

The ground should be raked in order to 
kill the weeds before the young sprouts come 
up. The weeds must be kept down at all 
times, and it is best to cultivate after a rain. 
Use a three- or five-prong hoe for hand cul- 
tivation. Do not cultivate after the plant is 
eighteen inches high. 

Plant early corn in the last week in April, 
as this will ripen in two months. If a late 
frost should kill the seeds, plant again by 
the first of May. Between the first and mid- 
dle of May, plant late corn, then plant a 
couple of rows at a time every two weeks 
until the last of July, making the last plant- 
ing of early corn. ; 

When the corn begins to mature, a lesson 
should be given on drying Gorn, for if but 
one ear is left from a meal it can be dried. 

It is believed that boiling the corn three 
minutes is the best method of preparing the 
corn for drying, but cooking is not really 
necessary. Cut the kernels off the cob, not 
too deep, with a sharp knife; then scrape 
off the pulp; spread this out on an earthen 
platter or clean board, and dry in the oven 
with a slow fire, or in the sun. If dried in 
the sun, the corn must be covered with 
cheesecloth. The corn should be stirred fre- 
quently and should be dried as quickly as 
possible to prevent souring. It will take one 


.or two days to do the drying, but after the 


corn is dried it must be left in open recep- 
tacles for several days before putting away, 
to prevent the forming of mold. 

From the time the gardeners measure their 
plot of land, they should keep a chart, made 
of heavy paper eight by twelve inches. On 
this chart, they should record: (a) size of 
plot; (b) kind of soil; (c) amount of seed 
used, kind and cost; (d) first planting and 
kind of seed; (e) second planting and kind 
of seed; (f) other plantings; (g) first ap- 
pearance of sprouts; (h) dates of cultiva- 
tion; (i) harvest of crops; (j) amount pro- 
duced, computed in dollars and cents; (k) 
amount dried for winter and the approximate 
value, 

At the end of the season, a community 
gathering should be held in the school build- 
ing. This should be made a great occasion. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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HE larger Americanism de- 


YW mands that we refuse to be 





sundered from one another 
along lines of class or creed or section 
or national origin; that we judge each 
American on his merits as a man; 
that we work for the well-being of 
our bodily selves, but also for the 
well-being of our spiritual selves; that 


we consider safety, that we put honor 





and duty above safety. 

Only thus shall we stand erect before the world, high of heart, 
masters of our own souls, fit to be fathers of a race of freemen who 
shall make and shall keep this land all that it seemed to the prophetic 
vision of the mighty men who founded it and the mighty men who 


saved it.— Theodore Roosevelt. 
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“| States Food Administra- 
| tion for the year 1919, 

after a survey was made 
of the food situation, calls 
for a shipment to Europe 
of about 20,000,000 tons of foodstuffs, as 
compared with 11,820,000 tons in the year 
ending July 1, 1918, and an average three- | 
year pre-war shipment of 5,533,000 tons. ] 

It was found that famine conditions 
exist in northwestern Russia, in Finland, 
Poland, Bohemia, Serbia (including the 
territory westward to the Adriatic), and 
Armenia; that there is a shortage ap- 
proaching the famine point in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Greece, and 
southwestern Russia (except Ukrania) ; and 
that a serious food shortage confronts Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Bulgaria, and Turkey. At 
present there is a sufficient food supply in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Ukrania, but 
the future may present a serious food short- 
age in these countries. 

There never was a period in our history 
when the teachers of America had a greater 
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Corn Plant 


Show this drawing to the class, or sketch it on the 
blackboard, to help pupils to distinguish the corn 
plant from weeds, 


opportunity or a heavier responsibility to the 
youth of our nation. They must inspire our 
boys and girls to plant, cultivate, harvest, 
market, and preserve food products. They 
must do this because the cries for food grow 
louder and louder. Not only this, the future 
of humanity, the democracy of the world 





It took the South thirty-five years to 
recover its herds after the Civil War, 
and because of diminishing herds, Eu- 
rope will face food shortages for years 
after peace is achieved. I estimate that 
for ten years after the close of this war 
the productivity of the United States 
will be called upon to supply the neces- 
sary foodstuffs to the millions of hungry 
people in foreign countries. 
—Herbert Hoover. 
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the soil over the kernels by means of a 
plank or walk over the planted row. 
When the plants are about four inches 
high, thin them so that they will stand 
ten or twelve inches apart in the row. 
Wherever possible, leave the strongest 
plants. 

If preferred, the kernels may be planted 
in hills, with three or four plants grow- 
ing in each hill. In this case, the hills 
should be about three feet apart each way. 

Sometimes branches called ‘‘suckers” 
come up from the roots. Pull these off as 
soon as they appear, us they take the 














demands that American boys and girls share 
this great responsibility of feeding the world, 
and carry a part of the nation’s load. 

Hence, every teacher must have a definite 
plan for creating a desire in the heart of 
every child to have a garden or to have some 
part in a garden, in order to help satisfy this 
overwhelming need. 

Suppose the teacher decides this year to 
encourage the growing of sweetcorn. There 
are many reasons why everyone who has a 

garden should grow sweet corn: it can be 
planted the last of April or the first of 
May; there can be a succession of crops; 
it saves meat and wheat on the family 
table; it is a favorite vegetable with most 
children; and it may be dried for winter 
use by the children themselves, with no 
expense, 

Early in April, a series of lessons should 
be given on— 

1. The first use of corn by our forefath- 
ers; how the Indians taught the whites to 
plant and care for it. 

2. The development of the seed to pro- 
duce the splendid plant of to-day. 

3. The adaptation of this plant to diifer- 
ent climates. 

Encourage each child to have a garden 
at his own home if possible. Otherwise, 
make provision for garden plots in the 
school yard. The advantage of the child’s 
home garden lies in the fact that it gains 
the co-operation of the parents in supervis- 
ing the cultivation of the garden and fos- 
ters a community interest. 

Each child should select his plot of 
ground—a rich soil, flat and moist. He 
should measure it and bring a diagtam of 
it to school. A plot of ground thirty by 
forty feet is about the right size. For such 
a plot it will take one and one-half pints of 
seed which should consist of early und late 
varieties, such as Golden Bantam, an early 

corn, and Stowell’s Evergreen, a late corn. 

In preparing the ground, cover it well 
with manure and turn under with spade or 
plow. 

Plant the kernels about two inches deep 
in rows at least two feet apart, placing them 
about four inches apart in the row. Press 


nourishment from the plant and hinder 
its growth. 

The ground should be raked in order to 
kill the weeds before the young sprouts come 
up. The weeds must be kept down at all 
times, and it is best to cultivate after a rain. 
Use a three- or five-prong hoe for hand cul- 
tivation. Do not cultivate after the plant is 
eighteen inches high. 

Plant early corn in the last week in April, 
as this will ripen in two months. If a late 
frost should kill the seeds, plant again by 
the first of May. Between the first and mid- 
dle of May, plant late corn, then plant a 
couple of rows at a time every two weeks 
until the last of July, making the last plant- 
ing of early corn. ; 

When the corn begins to mature, a lesson 
should be given on drying Gorn, for if but 
one ear is left from a meal it can be dried. 

It is believed that boiling the corn three 
minutes is the best method of preparing the 
corn for drying, but cooking is not really 
necessary. Cut the kernels off the cob, not 
too deep, with a sharp knife; then scrape 
off the pulp; spread this out on an earthen 
platter or clean board, and dry in the oven 
with a slow fire, or in the sun. If dried in 
the sun, the corn must be covered with 
cheesecloth. The corn should be stirred fre- 
quently and should be dried as quickly as 
possible to prevent souring. It will take one 


_or two days to do the drying, but after the 


corn is dried it must be left in open recep- 
tacles for several days before putting away, 
to prevent the forming of mold. 

From the time the gardeners measure their 
plot of land, they should keep a chart, made 
of heavy paper eight by twelve inches. On 
this chart, they should record: (a) size of 
plot; (b) kind of soil; (c) amount of seed 
used, kind and cost; (d) first planting and 
kind of seed; (e) second planting and kind 
of seed; (f) other plantings; (g) first ap- 
pearance of sprouts; (h) dates of cultiva- 
tion; (i) harvest of crops; (j) amount pro- 
duced, computed in dollars and cents; (k) 
amount dried for winter and the approximate 
value, 

At the end of the season, a community 
gathering should be held in the school build- 
ing. This should be made a great occasion. 

(Continued on page 589 
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along lines of class or creed or section 


or national origin; that we judge each 


American on his merits as a man; 
that we work for the well-being of 
our bodily selves, but also for the 
well-being of our spiritual selves; that 


we consider safety, that we put honor 





and duty above safety. 

Only thus shall we stand erect before the world, high of heart, 
masters of our own souls, fit to be fathers of a race of freemen who 
shall make and shall keep this land all that it seemed to the prophetic 
vision of the mighty men who founded it and the mighty men who 


saved it.— Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Vocabulary Studies in Grammar Grades 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Jean Sherwood Rankin has been for many years a contribytor to the 
For two years, as ‘‘The Friendly Critic,’’ she conducted a weekly depart- 
Mrs. Rankin is an earnest advocate of the de- 


educational press. 
ment in the Minneapolis “‘Sunday Tribune.’’ 


mocratization of the public schools, of the abolition of examinations and of the grade name- 
and-idea, of promotion by subjects instead of by pages of text books, of the all-year school, and 


of the play-study-work plan of William Wirt. 


She is the author of the original “‘Everyday 


English,’’ the only textbook series which omits all grammar and deals with language facts 


alone. 


She is the wife of Albert W. Rankin, well known as a superintendent of schools, as 


State Inspector of Public Schools, and now Professor of Education in the University of Minnesota. 


The Eighth Grade Vocabulary 

If the eighth-grader has understood his 
text-books, he must have mastered the mean- 
ings of fully ten thousand words. He may 
get along with a somewhat smaller number, 
and he may have a total of about fifteen 
thousand. The latter number is the more 
likely if he happens to be of a literary turn 
of mind. How have we determined these 
numbers? I reply, By actually counting the 
number of different words used in various 
texts. Thus, one United States history was 
found to employ 6,408 different words. Of 
these, nearly one thousand, just 909 to be 
exact, were proper names. To the history 
list must be added the special vocabularies 
of the other school subjects, as arithmetic, 
drawing, geography, grammar, music, man- 
ual training, physical culture, ete. Each of 
these will contribute its own quota, until we 
find that our estimated number is too few 
rather than too many, 

A “Business”? Vocabulary 

Certain investigators have computed that 
avery much smaller number than the one 
just named is all that the average person 
needs in business. These give the composite 
vocabulary of collections of business letters, 
two thousand in a bunch. But what sucha 
collection really shows is a perfectly self- 
evident fact, that the writer of the business 
letter uses just as few words as possible! 
That is in the very natureof business. Itis 
quite unlikely that he will have occasion to 
use the words ox, cow, serpent, venom, viper, 
or a thousand more that might be men- 
tioned; but it is quite conceivable that he 
might need to use any one of these words, 
and it is certain that he should be able todo 
so. What such an investigation chiefly re- 
veals is an astonishing lack of imagination 
on the part of the investigators. 

What Isa Good Vocabulary? 

Occasionally, an individual is found who 
acquires words merely for their sound. While 
it is desirable to be able to give exact mean- 
ings, one can not always define a word which 
he understands perfectly. Children know 
the word mother long before they are able to 
define the word as meaning a ‘‘maternal 
parent.’’ Hence, as a rule, the connotation 
of a word, or its manifold associations, im- 
plies much more than its denotation, or its 
precise definition. For this reason, wide 
reading will give children a far better use of 
language than will a small amount of read- 
ing, with defining made prominent. The 


hearing, the speaking, the thinking, and the 
reading vocabularies will merge into one as 
the pupil gains maturity. The man of 
trained mind will not only havea large stock 
of words at command, but he will be able to 
seize upon the one needed with the quickness 
and certainty of insight. 


The Law of Language Use 

Teachers must themselves become imbued 
with the principles underlying command of 
language. Until this is done, we had best 
let the subject alone. What is the one and 
only law governing the gradual development 
of language-power’ It is this, that words 
are the tools.of thought. It is impossible to 
think further than the animals think unless 
we have words to name our every idea. It 
follows that the more ideas we have, the 
more names we need. This is old-fashioned. 
and almost out-of-date teaching, but it is 
nevertheless the truth, to which the books 
and the teachers must inevitably return. 


Can You Think Without Words ? 

It will be well to get your pupils to dis- 
cussing the question, How far can one think 
without words? Get them, if possible, to 
take sides upon the matter. Some will al- 
ways be found who will insist that they can 
do this thing. Try to decide the point, once 
for all. Let it be clearly realized that no 
one can speak of the smallest idea coherently 
until he has a handle with which to seize 
that idea. As soon as children perceive that 
words are a means to wider thinking, they 
gladly enter upon the studies which are to 
enlarge their powers of thought. 


A Definite Suggestion 

Grammar grades can do considerable to 
atone for the lacks of preceding grades. For 
one thing, each pupil should be required to 
keep a note book for his vocabulary gains. 
This book should be ruled off into suitable 
spaces for (1) the words entered; (2) the 
definitions, so far as are needed; (8) citation 
of the passages in which the words occur, or 
of the place and time at which each was 
heard. One period a week should be reserved 
for a report upon word-books, and for acom- 
parison of them. Without such period, the 
method is likely to be desultory and of small 
value. Pupils are easily stimulated to rivalry 
in the matter of giving interesting words to 
classmates. Once the interest of the class is 
aroused, it is impossible to estimate the value 
of the work. One finds that work done in 
this way reacts favorably upon the entire 
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school. A new spirit of accuracy begins to 
characterize every exercise, and this in turn 
will affect the thinking of every pupil. 


The pages may be arranged after the. fol- 
lowing model: 
citation of use 


She tore the azure robe 
of night 
American Flag—Drake 


definition 


blue, color of 
the sky 


word 


azure 


And don’t attempt to 
buss me : 
War poem—Anonymous® 


to kiss with a 
smack (dia- 
lectic) 


buss 


Another Suggestion 
It would be a valuable thing for any class 
to determine the number of different words 
used in the various grades. It would even 
be an eye-opener for any class to determine 
the vocabulary of one book. Two or three 
pupils can take the words beginning with a, 
listing these alphabetically. Others can take 
b, still others c, ete. The work can be com- 
pared, checked for errors, and filed away for 
reference. Every class should have some 
practice in this sort of work. The following 
reports have been made upon individual vo- 
cabularies : 
Vocabulary at two years. 
z¢ ‘* two-and-a-half years 
‘* three = 
* four 
of one child at four years 


Pe. about 1800 words 
— “ooo ~* 
ae 2000 46 
<=. wow  <* 
4000 ‘S 


General Ignorance on the Subject 

There is absolutely no excuse for the pre- 
vailing ignorance upon the subject of vocab- 
ulary. <A recent article, reporting upon the 
movement in a western state for a new spell- 
ing book, calmly asserts that the ‘‘vocabu- 
lary of the average individual who does not 
taake his living by writing’’ is between 200 
and 800 words! Our country is full of so- 
called ‘‘educators’’ who are quite as ignorant 
as the maker of this statement. The primers 
range in vocabulary from about 200, the least 
number used so far as I am informed, to 
1000, the highest number. Every teacher 
should determine her own approximate vo- 
cabulary. Miss Millicent Shinn, of California, 
estimated her own vocabulary,at 40,000, and 
that of a brother, a fruit-grower, at 25,000. 
Writing upon this subject, Miss Shinn says: 
‘I should estimate the number of words used 
by the workmen of this place, or by the 
stupidest boys in the district school, at about 
4600. Their technical vocabulary and low or 
slang equivalents for dictionary words. would 
raise this to about 5000 or 6000.’’ This is 
written by one whose many years as editor 
and journalist should give weight to the 
opinion. 
Use Your Inventive Powers ! 
_ If you are ingenious, you will be able from 
time to time to use games to good advantage. 
Try the old favorite, logomachy, and use the 
simple name MARY. See how many words 
your pupils can make from it. Let the name 
of the pupil winning the contest remain on 
the board for a week, until it is replaced by 
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the name of the pupil who wins the next 
contest. 


Logomachy - 

Possibly certain teachers will like more 
definite directions. If we take the name 
MARY, we find two vowels and two conso- 
nants. The consonants are mand‘, and the 
vowels a and y. If the letters are arranged 
alphabetically, they are a-m-r-y. Beginning 
with a, we can make: 

a, am, Amy, ar (name of the letter +), 
arm, ay. 

Beginning with:m, with 7, and with y, we 
shall have: 

Ma, mar, Mary, May, may, Mr., my ; 

ram, ray, Ray; 

y (plural y’s, something shaped like the 
letter y; for example a railway switch). 


Another Useful Device 


It is always interesting to examine an au- 
thor tu find out something peculiar to that 
author. For example, aclass may study Long- 
fellow or Lowell or Whittier or Bryant—any 
author, in fact—to find out what birds, or 
what other animals he mentions. These must 
be listed very carefully, the name of the 
poem given and a few linesin citation. No- 
tice that herein lies the chief value of the 
exercise—not in learning what birds were 
best liked, but in searching over the poems 
carefully and in making the appropriate 


notes. Pupils are often quite unreliable, be- 
cause wholly untrained, in the making of 
citations. 

Similarly, the adjectives used in describ- 
ing the sky will be found to yield a rich re- 
turn in enlarged vocabulary and in wider 
thought. But whatever is done must be well 
done, if it is to give great results. Hence, 
if the study is to be desultory it may as well 
be omitted. One who has persevered and has 
done thorough work on sky, will be tempted 
to go on with the adjectives describing water, 
or woods or the earth in some of its aspects, 
or certain animals, as the dog or the horse. 
The age and the abilities of the class must 
determine the special subject. 


Children Should Express Childhood 


Whatever else is done, let the children ex- 
press themselves! This is the crying evil in 
American schools to-day, that children are 
expressing the teacher or the textbook, and 
only in rare instances their own likes aud 
dislikes, their own experiences, their ‘own 
daily life. Especially is it true that children 
are not by nature moralists. Ellen Key, the 
great reformer, who-was for over twenty 
years Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Sweden, says: ‘‘For fables chil- 
dren seldom have any taste.’’ Any _ teach- 
er may test the truth of this remark by 
placing a collection of child literature upon 
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her desk, leaving the pupils free to take 
and read what they will. The books of fa- 
bles will remain unsoiled, while other types 
of books may become worn out. When 
teachers begin to try out some of the great 
questions of school policy in this way, we 
shall have fewer mistakes to mourn over. 

Of course, Ellen Key is right. For the 
pointing af a moral, which is the precise 
business of every fable, is not naturally a 
childish procedure. On the contrary, it is 
the mark of the utmost maturity of mind. 
Therefore, I pray you, do not ask your pu- 
pils to begin at the top of the ladder, as is 
so often done. Let them climb awhile, and 
perhaps—just possibly—they may sometime 
reach the top. For the present, let them 
express themselves ! 
Relation of Oral and of Written Work 

Two pyramids, inter-penetrating, and one 
of them inverted, will illustrate the oral and 
the written work. But the oral will have its 
base in the first grade and its apex at grad- 
uation, while the written will have its apex 
in the third or fourth, grade and its base at 
the end of the eighth. in a properly planned 
school oral language is about two-thirds of 
the language work, and it may well consti- 
tute an even larger proportion. To be sure, 
the schools are suffering just now from over- 
emphasis upon written composition, but this 
is certain to pass. 


Outdoor Festivals, Games, and Dances 


BY ANNA STEWART FOX, Director of Physical Educaticn, State Normal Training School, Danbury, Conn. 


THE EIGHTH OF A SERIES OF PLAYS, GAMES, DANCES, AND FESTIVALS 


QEFTER a year of learning how 
to play and how to enjoy 
dancesand games children de- 
BOS light in a day of frolic and 
Peer) a festivity. The games and 

9 dances may be woven around 














a simple plot. 
OUTDOOR FESTIVAL 
I. Winter is here and the North Wind blows. 
A group of children representing the North 
Wind give a dance in which there is much 
whirling and crossing and recrossing. They 
may be costumed in pale blue, a shade that 
will give a cold effect. They may use blue 
searfs. 


time in which it wakes up the flowers. The 
children in the first grade may be these 
flowers who, when awakened, skip out, 
dressed as the various spring flowers. The 
South Wind may be costumed in yellow and 
may use yellow scarfs. As the South Wind 
dies away and the flowers take their places 
around the edge of the festival ground a 
trumpet sounds to summon the villagers. 


Il. Villagers romp in for their festal day. 
They take their places around the edge in 
back of the flowers. 


Dances and games may be arranged in 
any order. They may be selected from the 





Il. Spring is aroused and 
sends forth the South Wind 
to waken the Flowers and 
to make the world bright for 
her to dance and play. 


A group of children repre- 
senting the South Wind ap- 
pear, one by one, driving 
off the North Wind. As the 
dance progresses more of the 
South Wind groups come on, 
and with each attack the 
North Wind is driven farther 
away, until it finally disap- 
pears. The South Wind then 
gives a little dance to waltz 





see a are 
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Swedish Clap Dance 
Placing the outside foot forward, resting on the heel. 





dances and games given in these articles, or 
others found elsewhere may be used. ‘The 
last should be the Maypole dance, however. 
It is best given by the girls of the seventh 
and eighth grades. The holes for the poles 
may be previously dug, and youths may bring 
in the Maypoles and set them in the holes, 
or the Maypoles may be set in wooden 
standards. 


IV. Evening approaches and puts the flow- 
ers to sleep. 


A group of girls representing Evening 
dance to slow, gentle music. As the dance 
closes the Flowers fali asleep and the villag- 
ers skip off to their homes. 

NOTE: A Maypole dance and 
drill is described in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, May, 1916, 
page 55. 

SWEDISH CLAP DANCE 

The children stand in a 
double circle, all facing in 
the same direction. With 
the first music they take the 
polkastep. Each child steps 
forward with the foot away 
from his partner (outside 
foot), closes the other foot 
up to it, steps forward again 
with the outside foot; and 
holds the position for one 
count. Just before taking 
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the first step a little hop is taken on the in 


side foot. It is counted in this way: 


, & 1 2 2 4 
step hold 
first music, he 


hop step close 


With the the 


repetition of 






Swedish Ctap 








takes the heel and toe polka. He places the 


outside foot forward, resting on the heel, 
places the same foot backward, resting on 
the toe, and takes three running steps for- 
This step is continued, beginning with 


ward. 





Norwegian Mountain March 


The children are standing in groups of three. 


As the music ends, partners 
On the first measure of the 
bow to each other, stand 


the inside foot. 
face each other. 


second music they 


Norwegian Mountain March 





























erect, and on the second measure clap their 
hands three times. This is repeated with the 
next two measures. They then clap right 
hands together and point right feet forward, 











How D’You Do, My Partner? 


The partners take right hands as they ask, ‘‘ Will 


you dance in the circle ?’’ 
oe 


clap own hands and bring feet together, clap 
left hands together and point left feet, clap 
own hands and bring feet together, clap right 
hands and point right feet, clap own hands 
and bring feet together, and take three little 
steps in place, with the hands at waist. 


NORWEGIAN MOUNTAIN MARCH 


The dhildren stand in groups of three, each 
group having a leader who represents a guide. 
This leader turns his back to the others who 
are the travelers; all join 
hands. With the first 
music the guide takes the 
travelers over the moun- 
tain with a running step, 
accenting the first count 
of each measure as if 
climbing. They come to 
a slippery spot where the 
guide falls back, the rest 
slipping, too. However 
they are able to get their 
footing again and go on. 
With the second music the 
guide of Number One goes 
back under ghe joined 
hands of Two and Three 
all keep their hands high 
while the traveler on the left, or Two, 
under the hands he is facing; the traveler on 
the right, or Three, turns under his left arm, 
and the guide turns under his right arm. 
Each one has six steps, 
using two measures of 
music for his step. This 
second music is repeated. 


HOW D’YOU DO, MY 
PARTNER? 


The children stand ina 
double circle facing each 
other. The boys may stand 
with their backs to the 
center, the girls may face 
the center. While they 
sing the first line of the 
verse the boys bow to their 
partners; while they sing 
the second line the girls 
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curtsy. Then partners take right hands, ask- 
ing, ‘‘Will you dance in the circle?’’ and 
keeping right hands joined and taking left 
hands also, say, ‘‘I will show you the way.’’ 
They sing through the whole verse with 
la-la-la, ete. 
How d’you do, my partner ? 
How d’you do to-day ? 
Will you dance in the circle? 
1 will show you the way. 
l|.a-la-la-la-la-la-la, ete. 


How D’you Do, My Partner? 
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IN SUMMER 


The children stand in a single circle with 
hands joined. They take four walking steps 
around to the right, take four slides, and re- 
peat. Then they walk into the center, turn, 
walk out, bow to partners, turn, and go on 
to one as a new partner. The dance may bé 
repeated as many times as desired. 
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In Summer 
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In summer, in summer, 
All in a happy ring 
The children, the children, 
Play and dance and sing; 
Walk into the center, 
‘Turn, and all walk out, » 
Row to your partner, 
And turn just half about. 





In Summer 


The children are bowing to partners. 
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How to Make a Porch Swing 


BY SAM E. 


WOODS, Department of Farm Mechanics, Mississippi Normal College 

















Suggestions and Directions 
Every home should be provided with a 
porch swing. It adds to the health and 
comfort of each member of the family. 
Sawing, measuring, and hammering, or 
driving nails, are the only three operations 
involved in the construction of this swing, 
as there are no intricate joints that require 
chiseling. There were 9056 swings made by 
the boys and girls of the rural schools of 
Mississippi during the school year 1917-18, 
at an average cost of less than one dollar 
(this sum does not include the chain for 
hanging the swing). Several teachers re- 
ported swings made by boys seven years old. 
The teacher should study the drawing and 
directions for assembling until he can make 
the swing. Make one, to be sure you are 
able to give the demonstration; then have 
all the boys and girls who are old enough to 
make one assemble and watch you give the 
demonstration. It will take only a little 


more than an hour. 
demonstration the pupils will make swings 
at home. 
Stock Bill— 
5 pieces 1/x3’’x26” 
for seat. 
3 pieces 1x3” 
2 pieces 1x3” 
1 piece 1'’x3’’x44’’—front piece 
seat. 
11 pieces 1/’x3’’x48’’—seat and back. 
2 pieces 1/x3"’x54’’—chain support. 


DIRECTIONS FOR ASSEMBLING 


Use dressed material ; flooring with tongue 
and groove removed is very good. Square 
up the material and cut to proper dimen- 
sions. . 

Take one of the 26-inch pieces. On one 


—top of arm and sills 


x24’’—hback supports. 
x10’’—front of arms. 
part of 


side and at one end of this piece nail one of 
the 10-inch pieces so that 74 inches will pro- 
ject above upper edge of 


26-inch piece. 


After having seen your 


When this is done take one of the 24-inch 
pieces, measure back 19 inches from end of 
26-inch piece where 10-inch piece was nailed 
on; nail 24-inch piece to 26-inch piece so 
that it will make an angle of about 20 or 
25 degrees with 26-inch piece. Nail both 
of these joints well with four or five 8&- 
penny finish nails; drive nails from out- 
side and clinch them on inside. Take 
another 26-inch piece and lay it on top of 10- 
inch piece with flat side up, letting front 
end project three-quarters inch over edge of 
10-inch piece. Nail several nails from top 
down into the end of 10-inch piece. Next 
nail this piece, which is the arm of swing, 
by driving a nail through 24-inch piece into 
end of top of arm. Make other end exactly 
like this end, being careful not to make 
both sides for the same end. 

Set these ends up 42 inches apart. Take 
44-inch piece for end of the seat sills; be- 
tween the two 10-inch pieces nail this piece 
in place with at least two nails at each end. 
Nail on four of the 48-inch pieces, spacing 
them properly and letting them project two 
inches over each seat sill. This completes 
seat. Next nail on five pieces properly 
spaced for back. Across the piece at the up- 
per end of the two back supports, nail on 
one 48-inch piece; also nail from this piece 
into the edge of top piece of back. On level 
with seat on outside of the front arm sup- 
port, nail a 48-inch piece in place by driving 
nails through piece into front arm support, 
end of seat sills,and edge of first piece of seat. 

Turn swing over, take 54-inch piece, let- 
ting it project over seat sill the same at each 
end, nail it in place even with front edge of 
front arm support. Next nail on other 54- 
inch piece at opposite end of sills. 
holes through each end of these pieces with 
one-inch link of chain may be 
pushed down through hole and a pin put 
through link to hold it in place. 

Nail on middle sill and back support. 

Paint swing color of porch or any desired 


Bore 


bit so one 


color, or stain and varnish. 
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NATURAL opening to the 
study of the United States at 
this time would be an in- 
formal discussion by the pu- 
pils as to the great value of 
arr coel the participation of the 

United States in the Great War. Pupils will 
name some of the resources of the United 
States that helped to win the war. Lead the 
pupils to a realization of some of the enor- 
mous advantages of living in a land like the 
United States. This discussion leads to the 
statement of : 
The Pupils’ Problem 

What are some of the wonderful advan- 
tages that the United States offers to its 
people? 


SELECTION 





AND ORGANIZATION OF 
DATA 

As far as possible lead the pupils them- 
selves to feel their responsibility for the se- 
lection and arrangement of topics. As the 
pupils suggest possible solutions of the prob- 
lem, the teacher may jot upon the board the 
topics suggested. Let the pupils decide in 
what order these topics shall be investigated. 
The following arrangement of topics, there- 
fore, is merely a suggestion for the teacher, 
who should have in her own mind some def- 
inite organization of subject matter as a 
basis for directing the thought of the pupils. 

I. Size: How is the size of the United 
States an advantage to its people? 

II. Location: Show how the location of 
the United States is an advantage to its 
people. 

III. Climate: Show how the climate of 
the United States helps the people. 

IV. Rainfall: Show how the rainfall of 
our country is a benefit to its people. 

V. Surface: How is the surface of our 
country an advantage to the people? 

VI. Rivers and Lakes: Of what advantage 
to the people of our* country are its rivers 
and lakes? 


VII. Coast line: Of what advantage to us 


is the coast line of the United States ? 
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Teaching the Advantages of the United States 


BY CLARA H. BEEBE, Robert Treat School, Newark, N. J. 


VII. Government : Show why our govern- 
ment is the best kind of government in the 
world. 

IX. Education ; What advantages of edu- 
cation does the United States offer its people? 

X. Summary: Sum up all the advantages 
offered to us by the United States. 


DETAILED STUDY OF EACH SUB- 
DIVISION 


Problem I— 

How is the size of the United States an 
advantage to its people? 

1. Pupils use scale of miles to measure 
the length and width of the United States. 

2. Solve the arithmetic problem, How 
long does it take a train to go from New 
York to San Francisco, if it travels at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour? 

3. Using tables of statistics, compare the 
United States (with and without dependen- 
cies) with other great nations in size and 
population. 

4. Discuss the advantages of the great size 
of the United States. 

The great size of the United States is an 
advantage because there is plenty of room 
for: (1) crops enough to feed a great many 
people; (2) many mines to supply us with 
coal, iron, and other valuable minerals; (3) 
great forests to supply us with wood; (4) 
plentiful water power and raw materials so 
that we can have many great mills for man- 
ufactured goods; and (5) many waterways 
on which to ship these goods. 

Problem IJ— 

Show how the location of the United States 
is an advantage to its people. 

1. Locate and bound the United States. 

2. Discuss the superiority of the location 
of the United States over that of any other 
nation. 

The United States is centrally located for 
trade: it is easy to trade with Canada on 
the north, South America and Mexico on the 
south, Europe on the east, and Asia on the 
west. No other great nation of the world 
has the advantage of fronting on both of the 
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world’s greatest water 
lantic and Pacific oceans. 
Problem IlI— 

Show how the climate of the sine States 
helps the people. 

1. Using maps, locate the United States 
in zone and heat belts. 

2. Describe the seasons in northern United 
States; in southern United States. Give 
reasons for this difference. 

3. Describe the climate of California. 
(Reason ?) 

4, Discuss the advantages of the variety 
in the climate of the United States. 

Our country is so large that we have great 
variety in climate, hence we have a great 
variety of crops. For example, we can pro- 
duce in the south such crops as oranges and 
cotton, and farther north such crops as wheat, 
which do not require so much warm 
weather. (Use pictures to illustrate above. ) 


Problem IV— 

Show how the rainfall of our country isa 
benefit to its people. 

1. Using a rainfall map, find the regions 
of heaviest rainfall, regions of moderately 
heavy rains, and regions of light rainfall. 

2. Discuss the value of abundant rainfall 
in the United States: 

Where the rainfall is the heaviest, we 
have valuable forests. Most of the United 
States has sufficient rainfall for growing 
crops. The sections having light rains have 
sufficient rainfall to grow grass for cattle 
raising. Deserts are few and small, and 
even some of these have been reclaimed for 
mankind by the process of irrigation, (This 
process should be explained briefly at this 
point. ) 

Supplementary Problem on Rainfall (sug- 
gested by the pupils at this point)— 

~ Why do some parts of the United States 
have heavy rainfall, and some parts have al- 
most none at all? 

If possible, have a kettle of water boiling 
on a gas plate in front of the class. If this 
plan is not feasible, appeal to the experience 
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of the pupils. Ask, ‘‘How many of you can 
see the steam coming out from the spout of 
the kettle?’’. Surprise the pupils by telling 
them that none of them can see the steam, 
because steam is like the fairies in their 
story books; it is invisible. Pupils try to 
explain what changed the water in the kettle 
into invisible steam, and then what turned 
the invisible steam into a visible cloud of 
moisture. 

Now let the pupils imagine that the Pa- 
cific Ocean is a great kettle of water. Lead 
them to see that the sun heats this water, 
that some of the water turns into vapor, 
that when the steam reaches the upper air 
it is cooled and forms visible clouds, and 
that these clouds are driven eastward by the 
‘‘westerly winds. ’’ 

Now hold a cold plate against the mois- 
ture at the spout of the kettle. Ask the pu- 
pils to tell what happens to the plate, and 
why. (The cloud of moisture is chilled by 
contact with the plate, and condenses, or 
forms drops of water.) Pupils now tell what 
happens to the big clouds in western United 
States when they strike against the moun- 
tain tops. (The clouds become chilled; they 
condense, and fall as rain or snow.) 

Pupils next tell why there is so little rain 
on the east slope of the mountains. They 
also ascertain that the reason for the heavy 
or moderately heavy rains of eastern and 
southeastern United States is that the west- 
erly winds receive new supplies of moisture 
from the Gulf of Mexico and the, Atlantic 
Ocean. 

A summary by the pupils of the facts 
given above forms the solution of their prob- 
lem: Why do some parts of the United 
States have heavy rainfall, and some parts 
have almost none at all? 

Problem V— 

How is the surface of our country an ad- 
vantage to its people? 

1. Pupils, using a surface 
map, locate the great highlands 
and lowlands. | 

Referring to product maps, 
discuss the resources of these 
highlands and lowlands. 

The Rocky Mountain Highland 
contains valuable mines of gold,' 
silver, copper, lead, and zinc.' 
The mountains of the northwest 
are heavily wooded. Many 
grassy slopes on these mountains 
can be used for cattle raising. 

The Appalachian Highland 
contains valuable coal mines, 
iron mines, and forests. 

The Great Central Plain is the 
greatest food-producing region 
of the world. Cotton is also 
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produced in great quantities in : laNssalt 


the southeastern part of this 
plain. The western part of the 
Great Central Plain, called the 
Great Plains, though too dry for 
much crop raising, has enough 
rain for grass for cattle. 

The Atlantic Coast Plain, the 
valley of California, and the 
Columbia River valley also pro- 
duce great crops. 


Problem VI— 

Of what value to the people of our country 
are its rivers and lakes? 

1. Locate: the Mississippi River and its 
two chief branches, the Columbia River, the 
Colorado River, and the Rio Grande. 

Using the table of statistics, compare the 
Mississippi River with other large rivers of 
the world in length and in size of basin. 

3. Compare the rivers of the United States 
with those of Europe and Africa in number. 

4. Locate the Great Lakes. 

5. Using the scale of miles, measure the 
length of Lake Superior. 

6. Compare the Great Lakes with other 
lakes of the world in size. (Refer to ency- 
clopedia. ) 

7. Discuss advantages of the great num- 
ber and size of the rivers and lukes of the 
United States. 

The United States has two of the great in- 
land water highways of the world, the Mis- 
sissippi River system and the Great Lakes. 
The great number of rivers, small and large, 
makes the United States plentifully supplied 
with water routes of trade. Many of these 
rivers, also, in the upper parts of their 
courses, contain falls and rapids, which fur- 
nish a vast amount of water power for mills. 
The valleys of most of these rivers are level 
and fertile, and are some of the best farming 
regions of the world. (Photographs of rivers 
will help to bring out these facts. ) 

Problem VII— 

Of what advantage to us is the coast line 
of the United States? 

1. Compare the east and west coast lines 
of the United States. 

2. Name ten good harbors on the east and 
southeast, and two good harbors on the west 
coast. 

3. Discuss the advantage of such an ir- 
regular coast line. 
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The United States has many gvod harbors 


for trade and fishing. No other large coun- 
try has a good, irregular seacoast on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

Problem VIII— 

Show why our government is the best kind 
of government in the world. 

1. Discuss our form of government, a 
democracy, a ‘‘government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. ’’ 

2. Discuss very briefly the three branches 
of government in city, state, and nation. 

3. Show why a democracy is the best form 
of government: 

We people of the United States have the 
best kind of government in the world, be- 
cause it is a government by the people. Any 
other kind of government is dangerous to the 
interests of mankind. This has been proved 
to the world very recently by Germany’s 
example. 

Problem IX 

What advantages of education does the 
United States offer its people? 

1. Discuss danger of a democracy run by 
ignorant people. (This war has been fought 
to ‘‘make the world safe for democracy’’; 
and now education will make ‘‘democracy 
safe for the world.’’) 

2. Pupils name and discuss the value of 
the different educational opportunities offered 
to every boy and girl. 

The United States has the best system of 
free public schools in the world. These 
schools, the libraries, free public lectures, 
etc., teach the people how to live better, 
happier lives and how to be good citizens. 
Summary— 

Pupils sum up all the advantages of our 
country in size, location, climate, rainfall, 
surface, rivers, lakes, coast line, government, 
and education. This complete summary wil! 
be easy for the pupils to make if they have 
briefly reviewed the partial sum- 
maries each day before taking up 
the new part of the discussion. 
Social Application 

Pupils discuss the question, 
‘‘What can we do right now 
to prove ourselves grateful for 
these great gifts that our country 
offers to us?’’ Our country 
wishes its boys and girls to 
make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. It wants them to be 
good, helpful citizens to-day, and 
to grow up to be good, intelli- 
gent, industrious, happy, help- 
ful citizens in the _ future. 
Opportunities for the practical 
patriotism of the pupils to 
manifest itself are ever present. 
Earning money to give to the 
Red Cross, saving and buying 
Thrift Stamps, making the most 
of the educational opportunities 
offered to them in school, help- 
ing'to keep the city streets clean 
—all of these will appeal to boys 
and girls as being good, sensible, 
practical ways of showing that 
they are patriots who are grate- 
ful for having been born in the 
United States of America. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.-~— Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form. T he Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns : 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents, 











Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for less than one 
dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort- 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 35, at the 
prices quoted for each. Both 
of these features appear in our 
pages every month. 
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EASTER POSTER 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed cop- 
ies of these outlines may be given to pupils 
to trace,- color, cut, and mount. The child 
that is standing is fair haired, and wears a 
white dress and white socks with orange 
trimmings. Her hair-ribbon and shoes are 
black. The other child has black hair. Her 
dress and hat are of pale green. The hat is 
faced with pink and trimmed with pink 
flowers. The leaves on the hat and the child’s 
shoes are black. The rabbits are white with 
pink eyes and pink-lined ears. Paint the eggs 
gay colors. Mount as shown in the sketch, 
using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36 by 
14™% inches. The lower partisa green strip 36 
by 34 inches. Outline heavily after painting. 
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Making Reading Vital in the Upper Grades 


BY MARY M. REED, Assistant Supervisor, Training School, State Normal and Model Schools, Trenton, N. J. 


ing one of the most important sub- 

jects in the curriculum. It is essen- 
tial to all other subjects because it is our 
chief means of obtaining the valuable in- 
formation stored away in books. Consider- 
ing its importance in the amount of time we 
allow in both the primary and grammar 
grades, we are many times criticised for 
graduating our eighth grade pupils with a 
lack of interest in reading and a limited ex- 
perience with books. Reading when prop- 
erly taught ought to accomplish several very 
definite purposes. First, the tools of read- 
ing should be thoroughly mastered and good 
habits should be inculeated. Second, children 
should be taught to read intelligently and 
with a fair degree of rapidity. Third, a 
genuine interest in reading should be cre- 
ated, one which will cause children to read 
good literature throughout life. Fourth, the 
habit of turning to books for help in getting 
information to solve the problems which arise 
in school and outside should be formed. 

In the primary grades the teacher’s prob- 
lems are many. She must not only help the 
child to appreciate what he is reading but 
must also help him to master those tools so 
essential to facilitate reading. The primary 
teacher is also concerned with physical hab- 
its such as reading without pointing, elim- 
inating lip movements, controliing the voice. 
In the fifth grade the children are taught to 
use the dictionary. 

It becomes the work of the upper grade 
teacher to provide situations in which the 
children can use these tools and habits ac- 
quired in the lower grades. Reading itself 
becomes a tool for the gaining of informa- 
tion necessary to carry on social activities 
and a means of getting pleasure during lei- 
sure hours. How can we organize school ac- 
tivities in the upper grades to form this habit 
of searching books for information and to 
intensify this desire of reading for pleasure? 
What stimuli must be presented to give oppor- 
tunity to satisfy this habit and attitude when 
they are aroused ? 

If we examine the activities of a com- 
munity that does the must to satisfy these 
needs and to stimulate a desire for reading we 
find libraries, reading clubs, book reviews, 
social and political activities, and personal 
recommendations of books to be among the 
means which keep alive the interest in 
reading. Reading in a community is stimu- 
lated by real interests, and the community 
offers to its members a place to get books to 
satisfy their needs and desires. It seems to 
the writer that some of these activities might 
be adopted in a school community. 

An attempt was made to carry out this idea 
in an eighth grade of a western normal school. 
The class was organized into a school-city. 
The commission form of government was 
adopted, because it was the form used in 
that town. The children, after naming and 
organizing their city, decided that among 
other things they needed a library. A spe- 


ees is generally conceded as be- 
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cial library committee was appointed by the 
mayor of the school-city which was author- 
ized to form some plan whereby funds for a 
school-city library could be obtained and sug- 
gest ways of selecting these books when 
funds were produced. The committee’s re- 
port suggested that the class invite the sixth 
and seventh grades to co-operate with them 
in giving a concert to raise money for a li- 
brary fund; that the superintendent of the 
school be asked to buy books equivalent to 
the amount of one set of readers; that a re- 
quest be made to the city library for a loan 
of books; and that citizens of the school-city 
lend books to the school library from their 
own private libraries. In the selection of 
books they recommended, first, that the citi- 
zens of the school-city suggest books that 
they thought would be desirable for their 
school-city library; second, that they invite 
the head of the literature department in the 
normal school to talk to them, giving sug- 
gestions; third, that they invite the city li- 
brarian to recommend books for purchase 
that were desirable for the school-city but 
which they could not borrow from the city 
library ; fourth, that they post book reviews 
from leading magazines and papers. When 
money was available for purchase, these new 
books which seemed desirable or needed 
were to be ordered with the privilege of ex- 
amination. The library committee with the 
help of the teacher then made a list of the 
books which seemed most in demand. This 


was presented to the class for discussion and 
approval. 

The school-city citizens elected a librarian 
and assistant for a term of one month. The 
need of knowing some library methods was 
seen, and an appeal to the city librarian, was 
again made. They were taught methods of 
conducting a library, including rules neces- 
sary to guard against carelessness in use and 
a time limit in borrowing books. 

The children assumed responsibility for 
selecting, organizing, and maintaining the . 
library, which resulted in arousing a great 
interest in its use. They were allowed to 
borrow one book a week besides having the 
privilege of its use at any study period. The 
class was divided into three groups which 
met twice a week, at which time the differ- 
ent children of the group would discuss a 
book they had read. They had the privilege 
of reading aloud any particular part which 
they thought would be of interest to the 
class. The time limit for the report was ten 
minutes, unless the class voted a larger time. 

Once a month a general meeting was held 
to suggest and discuss new books and report 
on the most popular book for the preceding 
month. At these meetings the chairman of 
the library committee who presided would 
ask for titles, authors, and publishers of new 
books. An opportunity was also given to dis- 
cuss its contents very briefly, telling why it 
would be of interest to the citizens of the 
school-city. Another phase of the library 
was the magazines. The school-city sub- 
scribed for three, two were supplied by in- 
terested people in the community and the 
city library supplied others. The city library 
copies were not current numbers but were 
none the less interesting. 

By affording children this opportunity to 
compile a library, they were brought in touch 
with a large amount of interesting and use- 
ful literature. Incidentally they were also 
brought in touch with authors and publishers, 
and were given some idea of how a library 
is conducted. At the same time they were 
establishing good reading habits and right 
attitudes toward reading, besides getting a 
great fund of information from the books. 
It gave opportunity also for the exchange of 
ideas on books read, the privilege of recom- 
mending books to each other, and the exer- 
cise of judgment in the selection of new 
books. 

This type of extensive reading makes chil- 
dren resourceful, generally intelligent, and 
communicative about what they have read. 
It should not, however, wholly supersede the 
more intensive reading under the teacher’s 
guidance. This problem was met by organ- 
izing a reading club. The selections for 
study were chosen by the teacher with the 
co-operation of the members of the club, thus 
giving the teacher an opportunity to make 
the selection a well balanced one. The time 
in the club organization was given in part 

to oral reading and in part to the discussion 
of problems which the members of the club 
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raised. The club provided for an intensive 
study of books or parts of books, giving the 
teacher an opportunity to establish habits of 
study and to make corrections and expla- 
nations. The teacher as chairman of the 
club largely controlled the situation, working 
to accomplish very definite purposes. 

Other ciubs were organized which gave 
children an interest in reading for a purpose. 
A dramatic club was organized which de- 
cided that all the plays given would be writ- 
ten by the members. It was suggested that 
all members report any book or story or chap- 
ters from books that would make an inter- 
esting drama. These were reported to the 
dramatic club committee who received them 
and made recommendations to the class. The 
selection for dramatization was determined 
according to the appropriateness of the ma- 
terial for the occasion, difficulty in staging, 
or as the selection best fitted the audience to 
which it was to be given. For example, the 
Life of George Washington was selected at 
one time to give an opportunity for the 
whole school to participate in a patriotic fes- 
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tival for Washington’s Birthday. Stories, 
biographies, and histories were read to se- 
cure suggestive material. A meeting of the 
club was called and different members were 
asked to present plans or suggestions for 
producing the play. 

The committee noted the suggestions and 
decided to take the one which gave children 
from the different grades opportunity to par- 
ticipate. Each grade dramatized some part 
of Washington’s life. The early scenes of 
his life were presented by the primary grades ; 
the intermediate grades dramatized his ad- 
ventures during the periods of the French 
and Indian and Revolutionary wars ; the upper 
grades gave sketches from his political ca- 
reer. The performance was closed with a 
social festivity of that period. The drama- 
tization required reading along many lines. 
The city library was searched for books which 
gave information about costuming, customs, 
and dances of the period. Histories were 
studied diligently by every grade that could 
read, in order to get the historical facts nec- 
essary to carry out the program. 









This type of reading, because it is pur- 
poseful, duplicates the kind of reading done 
outside of school. The habits and attitudes 
thus established may therefore more reason- 
ably be expected to carry over into the ac- 
tivities outside of school and to become a real 
part of children’s lives. 

In co-ordinating reading with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum the writer has found 
children eager to read when specific prob- 
lems were present in which information was 
needed. The seventh grade was studying 
the countries of South America. In the study 
of Colombia different groups of children in 


the class decided in what occupation they 
would engage if taken to this country. The 
class problem was to determine which group 
would be likely to develop the most profita- 
ble business. This required group readings, 
individual reading, and reports giving argu- 
ment which favored agiven industry. The 


problems brought into the classroom library 
books, magazines, and newspapers which gave 
this information. 


(Continued on page 62) 


A Third Grade Lesson in Penmanship 


Chirographic Backbones 


BY BEULAH ADAMS GILMORE, Writing Supervisor 


The two greatest inventions of the human mind are 
writing and money—the common language of intelli- 
gence and the common language of self-interest.— 
Marquis de Mirabeau. 





PEAKING of 

writing and 
money, my imagina- 
tion has soared far; 
just suppose we who 
teach this ‘‘common 
language of intelli- 
gence’’ received for 
each time we re- 
minded our class 
within—say the last 
month — to ‘‘Watch 
the down  strokes’’ 
or ‘‘Make the slant uniform’’ one certificate 
of stock in this ‘‘common language of self- 
interest,’’ how many Liberty Bonds could 
you or[ buy? Or Thrift Stamps? Enough 
to fill our yesteryear’s postcard album, I 
fancy. 

A strange supposition after all, for. the 
recompense of a teacher can scarcely be said 
to be counted by ugly, unsanitary bits of 
paper. What then of the satisfaction other 
than remuneration in the results of these 
many, many admonitions? 

Let me speak for myself: I have found 
that constant admonishing and reminding in 
practically the same words and tone of voice 
become to the children what a trolley con- 
ductor’s ‘‘Step liv-al-ly’’ in a certain city 
once became to me. Four or more times a 
day he requested me in an aggrieved tone to 
‘Step liv-al-ly,’’ whether I was already 
making a mad dash or favoring a sprained 
ankle. At first I heeded, and when it was 
possible I stepped ‘‘liv-al-ly,’’ but finally I 
got used to the command just as I got used 
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to the factory whistle that raised its wild 
voice to heaven every few hours, or to the 
passing traffic of the city street. 

You see, we get used to things. More 
especially do we get used to things inclined 
toward monotony. The children become so 
accustomed to such expressions as ‘‘Watch 
the down strokes’’ that the words make little 
if any impression on the little grey cells, 
after a while. 

What we must do, if we would teach 
wisely and well, is to stamp in the impres- 
sion we wish to make, whether it be the 
down stroke of the x or the location of Tim- 
buctoo. A former teacher of mine stamped 
in what he would that we should remember 
by cold, well-calculated sarcasm. And I ad- 
mit that Idoremember. ButI cultivated no 
love for the subject, and my education began 
and ended with the assigned lines in my les- 
sons. I acquired no desire to learn more of 
it. ‘‘As long as the acquisition of knowledge 
is rendered habitually repugnant, so long 
will there be a prevailing tendency to discon- 
tinue it when free from the coercion of par- 
ents and masters’’—I am quoting our great 
teacher Herbert Spencer. 

Of course we have the branding irons of 
fear, ridicule, and the like, but they belong 
with sarcasm to the category of development 
arresters. So there is nothing left for us to 
do but to stamp in our instructions by the 
use of that magic wand called ‘‘happiness. ’’ 

And rfow ‘“‘back to screen,’’ in ‘‘movie’’ 
terms, to that assorted variety of down 
strokes that defy us day after day. 

Expert penmen tell us that rhythmical 
muscular movement produces uniformity of 
down strokes. It does, provided the pupil is 
not careless; we know it does, and all 
through the grades, from the first grade up- 





ward, we endeavor to teach writing so that 
it will be regular and rhythmical. The 
‘“‘push and pull’’ or ‘‘in and out of the 
sleeve’’ exercise is conducive to regularity, 
particularly in down strokes, but there is an- 
other feature in the teaching of writing that 
is quite as essential to the child as muscular 
control. Our little writers must be taught 
to be watchful and careful of every line and 
every stroke. They must have impressed upon 
them just how each stroke of each letter 
should be made. ‘‘Impressed upon them,’’ I 
say, and that brings us to the stamping in 
process about which I am writing. 

Granted that the same words, day after 
day, ‘‘Watch your down strokes, ’’ frequently 
become but a ‘‘tap-tap’’ to the mind of the 
child, let us vary our method of instruction 
and stamp in our lesson on down strokes by 
a happy little ten-minute game. When your 
eye first fell on the photograph that ac- 
companies this article did you wonder, 
‘‘What under the canopy are those children 
doing?’’ Or did you guess it? They are 
acting out the backbones of the poorly 
written word above their heads. 

‘Backbones?’’ Surely. Letters have 
backbones. Not all of them, but most of 
them. The small ec, 0, s, z have snake-like 
spines, and a number of the capital letters, 
according to the style of letter you use, do 
not boast of a spinal column, but the others 
stand upright, even as you and I. 

Now, to begin with, this idea of back- 
bones appeals to the children and holds their 
attention. You can’t fill a sack with flour 
until the sack isopen, youknow. Now don’t 
try to argue with me that backbones are not 
truly straight—that they curve. Thatis too 
fine a point. The very word, ‘‘backbone’’ 
implies somethine straieht and erect and 
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firm, and that’s the point I’m after; and, 
whatis more, the children understand just 
what ‘‘backbone’’ stands for. 

Run through the entire alphabet with the 
children and show them the upright spine of 
each letter. By the way, the letter m boasts 
of three backbones. You understand that 
the down strokes are the backbones, do you 
not? Ask the children to come to the black- 
board and make prominent, by tracing with 
colored crayon, the backbones of a number 
Combine letters into words and 
Ask the children to 
in some 
‘‘vel- 

you 


of letters. 
have further tracing. 
count the number of backbones 
Try, for instance, the word 

How many backbones? Did 


words. 
low.’”’ 


yourself, I wonder, count seven at once? 


& 


(e% £1 
a \G 


Drawing Made by Pupil Illustrating 


And now a word about our own spinal col- 
umns. Correlate, if the curriculum pre- 
scribes physiology or hygiene, a lesson on 
the human backbone. Drop a few words 
about posture during writing; the soil will 
be fertile at this stage of the game. Tell of 
the little sapling that grew into a twisted 
and gnarled tree and of the fine elm that 
stands straight and upright and tall. 

Isadore—‘‘Seen a peddlar selling shoe- 
strings, all for five cents, and he was all 
humpbacked, just like this;’’—and Lavin- 
ja’s sister’s friend’s cousin could n’t go to 
war ‘‘Because he’s all hunched over in the 
back. ’’ 

White heat! 

Write on the blackboard in large letters 


some simple word. Ichosethe word ‘‘find’’ 
because it contains five backbones and let- 
ters of three heights. Slant the letters, one, 
one way, one, another way, just as we so 
often find them in the work of the children. 
The pupils think it looks funny and they 
giggle—no, didn’t they? Well, mine always 
do, and since I really want the word to look 
ridiculous (I’m not ridiculing any child— 
indeed, I hope you get my idea), I don’t ob- 
ject to an orderly little vent of amusement. 
Maybe I ’m wrong about this. 

Now I draw down the backbones (down 
strokes) just as I have made them, hollow 
chested, humpbacked, or falling backward, 
and for the crowning touch, I select five 
pupils, since there are five backbones in the 





“Backbones” in the Word “Mine” 


word, and ask them to ‘‘act out’’ the back- 
bones of the letters in their proper sequence. 
The children do not need drilling nor dress 
rehearsals. They ‘‘act out’’ their assigned 
letter promptly and usually correctly. 

In the word ‘‘find,’’ on the blackboard, do 
you see that I have made the spine of the d 
just as it should be? It’s acatch. But do 
you see that the little girl called to represent 
the backbone of the d refused to be caught, 
and stands normally, just as she should 
stand? She knows a good soldier letter when 
she sees one! 

How do you like our little girl in the cen- 
ter of the group? Ithink she might do well 
as an understudy to Mary Pickford. If you 
question her enjoyment, a magnifying glass 
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will put you right, for her expression tells 
the story. And the smiling teacher at the 
desk? That’s Miss N. of Grade Three, 
Hopbrook School, Naugatuck, Conn., where 
the picture was taken. 

Another day call on some child to stand by 
his seat and show just what sort of back- 
bones he has given to some word already 
written on his paper. Once, without know- 
ing the names of the children, I called upon 
one John Incovitchz (apologies, John, if I’ve 
misspelled your name; I know it ends in z) 
to stand by his seat and ‘‘act out’’ the back- 
bone of the last letter in hisname. ‘‘There 
ain’t none,’’ said John promptly. Iregretted 
John’s English, but I rejoiced that John had 
learned what a backbone is and ‘‘ain’t.’’ - 

Perhaps you are asking if the writer of 
this article refers to vertical writing. No. 
Vertical writing admits of no speed what- 
ever. From upper grade teachers, from the 
business and outside world comes the cry, 
‘‘Teach the children to write with rapidity, ’’ 
and the admonition, ‘‘And with legibility as 
well.’’ The matter of slant, however, does 
not interfere with our game, for the devia- 
tion from vertical down strokes should not be 
extreme—just a comfortable, easy slant to 
the right of vertical. An exaggerated slant 
is conducive to illegibility and a lack of free- 
dom in arm movement, as the hand will turn 
at the side and roll on the flesh; it should 
roll on the finger tips. 

And now, I wonder whether I can repro- 
duce the drawing I found on a slip of paper 


one day after a spirited lesson in backbones 





—‘‘soldiers’ backbones.’’ I’]l try. I had used 
the word ‘‘mine’’ and we had counted seven 
soldiers’ backbones. Shorn of the numerous 
brass buttons, noses, and fingers with which 
the original was adorned (children in primary 
grades are strong on details, you know— 
door-knobs on houses, and the like), here it 
is. Someway, I think the young artist will 
remember about his down strokes for a lesson 
or two, at least. Fates being kind, maybe 
he’|l remember them longer. 


Children Acting Out the “Backbones” of the Poorly Written Word on the B’xckboard Over Their Heads 
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Easter Rabbit Jointed Toy 


For a paper toy cut the parts from heavy construction paper. Fasten them together with round-headed brass paper-fasteners, or in the absence of 
these use bits of cord knotted on both sides of the toy. For a wooden toy use a jig saw and thin boards, fastening the parts not too closely together 
with round-headed screws. Color the rabbit black as shown. Paint the eye and the inside of one ear pink. 
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Katherine L. Woods 


i] Miss Woods isthe originator of a practical 
movement to give American children a 
knowledge and appreciation of good pic- 
tures. At one timeshe was an enthusiastic 
teacher of literature in the State Normal 
School, Peru, Nebraska. She resigned her 
position, after a visit to the art galleries of 
Europe, to launch her plan. With the “Lin- 
coln Fine Arts Shop” as a center in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, she developed her “Systematic 
and Practical Picture Study Plan.” The 
| plan provides that each one-room school and 
i each roomin a city or consolidated school 
shall have aportfolio of pictures arranged to 





| fit a frame so adjusted that thé pictures can 
i} be changed whenever desired. Thus chil 
dren are given the opportunity to concen 
trate their attention upon one picture at a 
time. The plan calls for a change of pic- 
tures every month. Thereis a large list of 
subjects from which the portfolio can be 
| selected to suit the needs of different grades. 
Miss Woods is having the satisfaction of 
' seeing her patriotic desire to promote an un 
| derstanding of art in this country meet 
| 





with gratifying co-operation from educators. 














my {ERE we have a picture that 
We portrays in masterly fashion 
1} the thrilling experiences of 
}| the seafaring and the sea-lov- 
ing.* There is every indica- 
tion that a storm is brewing 
or that danger is near. The sudden activity 
on the part of the great, bearded, sinewy man 
as he bends to his oars and sends the boat 
spinning through the clouds of mist is doubt- 
less indicative of the premonition of some 
foreboding, pending ill. It is a wild March 
afternoon; there is an ominous wail in the 
sea, telling of the fierce tide yet to come; 
the clouds are black and lowering; 
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Homer and His “Fog Warning” 


BY KATHERINE L. 


bravery, courage, heroism, and loathing of 
the coward and cowardice are not born of 
the consciousness on our own part of a fear- 
ful possibility of cowardice in ourselves. 

The brave hero of the picture, despite the 
uncertainty of the outlook, through his splen- 
did, indomitable courage, coolness, steadi- 
ness, level-headedness, turning to advantage 
what at first blush seemed to be insurmount- 
able handicaps, reaches in safety his little 
fishing hamlet not more than a mile distant 
—a little haven on a rock-bound coast to 
which the gulls and terns bring tidings of 
the sea. To the inhabitants of this little 
hamlet the sea is everything—their hopes 
and fears, their gains and losses, their joys 
and sorrows; and somehow the bigness and 
the expansiveness of the old ocean has 
moulded and shaped their feelings and char- 
acters; its immensity, its awesomeness, its 
mystery and majesty have left their indelible 
imprint; the strongest and the commonest of 
their men have wrestled with the awful ele- 
ments—wind and wave and icy cold; the 
bravest and weakest of the women have ex- 
perienced the awful but, in time, the hallow- 
ing touch of sudden loss and of long, lonely 
life and death watches. They are all with 
one accord intensely religious; they hold 
with bulldog tenacity to the mannerisms of 
thought and speech, to the mode of living 
and dressing, and, indeed, to all traditions 
which they cherished for centuries. 

Thus a great picture, as is true of a master- 
piece of literature, gives rise to serious re- 
flections, and touches through countless me- 
diums human hopes, fears, aspirations; it 
also reveals the thoughts, the observations, 
the dreams of the artist. 

Winslow Homer, the genius who painted 
the picture, was one of the really great 


WOODS 


men in the field of American art. He was 
born in 18386 and died in 1910. His early 
boyhood was spent at Cambridge, Mass., then 
a small New England town. As a boy he 
was a typical boy and led the real boy’s life. 
He loved animals, was fond of fishing, and 
with it all became a devoted student of 
Nature in all her varied moods. Early in 
life he showed that he possessed the power 
of feeling things and seeing them for him- 
self, and then, what is still more important, 
perhaps, of giving expression to them as .- 
they affected him. Ashe grew older, every- 
thing he did and the way he did it bore the 
mark of his own strong individuality. He 
possessed unique directness, rugged sim- 
plicity, and wonderful strength. For many 
years he lived the life of a recluse on the 
rock-bound coast of Maine; social life with 
its amenities, convivialities, and convention- 
alities had no particular charm forhim. He 
associated with the simple folk of the coast 
district and conimuned with Nature through 
the medium of sky, earth, and ocean; thus 
his art grew out of the circumstances of his 
environment—the old ocean was ever an in- 
spiration to him for the forceful expression 
of some great thought or idea. He isolated 
himself from the world, but he filled his soul 
with the vastness of Nature. How often such 
isolation is conducive to the creation of some 
stupendous work, whether it be in the field 
of literature, music, or art! The annals of 
literature teem with thrilling incidents of 
this one and that one who has done this very 
thing. ‘George Eliot betook herself into the 
secrecy of her own soul, the inaccessible holy 
of holies; others into their barred studios; 
still others into winding, intricate recesses 
of the deep forest, nestling close to Nature’s 
heart. The man or woman who thus ostra- 
cises himself or herself must pos- 
sess elements of greatness. Homer 





all around whirling wraiths of vapor 
sweep across the surface; the gray 
old ocean roars; the lights from the 
far distant cottage windows but 
dully gleam through the foggy 
darkness. The hero of the picture 
turns to get the bearings of his boat 
and bends to his oars with a steadi- 
ness prompted by the realization of 
a long way to row and, therefore, 
his strength must not be dissipated 
in spurts, nor must he lose his head. 
Hard and cruel is the old sea; dark 
and angry are its waters; in its 
heartless rage it seems hungry to de- 
vour the sailor. Fancy yourself 
alone on a wide, wide sea, tumbled 
and whirled by the titanic waves, 
and of no more moment than the 
ant trod upon by the unconcerned 
passerby. The picture provokes the 
query : Would J in such dread emer- 
geney be brave? Would you? 


Would we be equal to the occasion ? 
Would 


tremor ? 
T wonder if our admiration of 


we stand firm without a 





SENTENCES ABOUT THIS PICTURE 


This picture portrays a storm at sea. 
The lowering clouds give warning of a fog. 


The angry sea roars and tosses its waves high in 
the air. 
The sea seems hungry to devour the old sailorman. 
The brave man bends to his oars as he sends the 
boat spinning over the waves. 


He looks anxiously toward the shore. 
The black sky tells him he must row steadily. 


In the distance the lights in the cottage window can 
be dimly seen. 
The man who painted the picture is Winslow Homer. 


He was born in Boston, Mass. 
He loved the sea and always lived near it. 


The old fishermen and sailors were his warm friends. 
Some of Homer’s greatest pictures were of the sea. 

The original of this picture may be seen in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


certainly did. 
His marine masterpieces are: 


A Light on the The Lookout — 
Sea All’s Well 
The Breaker The Wreck 


The Life Line The Fog Warning 
A Summer Night Kissing the Moon 
Sunlight on the High Cliff—Coast 
Coast of Maine 

A Summer Squall Watching the 
On a Leeshore Breakers 

Homer does not paint the ocean in 
all its charm and majesty, but rather 
the ocean in its most morose, threat- 
ening, savage mood. Hissea is one 
of almost overmastering force, mys- 
tery, peril, with an individuality all 
its own. What the immortal Byron 
has so inimitably expressed in words, 
Homer has painted on canvas, only, 
if possible, with greater force, im- 
pressiveness, and suggestiveness. 
Though Homer’s pictures are not 
decorative in the gerierally accepted 
sense, they tell the story of the sea 


(Continned on nage 58) 
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Drills in Arithmetic for Upper Grades 


BY EDGAR 5S. 


“HE opinion is held that drill 
} exercises on the thought proc- 
esses and on phases of com- 
putation are not given regu- 
larly enough to reach a cer- 
tain standard of perfection. 
After thorough teaching and systematic drill, 
a standard should be applied to determine the 
progress being made. If apupilis far below 
the standard given for that particular grade, 
it is evident that the work has not been well 
done. The thing to do is to place emphasis 
on the’particular subject under consideration. 

The time to drill is after a topic has been 
well taught. Quite frequently in developing 
the learning process the teacher is prone to 
begin drill exercises before the principles 
have been mastered. Such a procedure as 
this is the main reason why pupils form the 
habit of inaccuracy, both in thought processes 
and in the performance of computations. It 
may be said that ninety-five per cent of ac- 
curacy is not sufficient in drill work. The 
slogan must be ‘‘accuracy and a fair degree 
of speed.’’ What the diagnosis is to the phy- 
sician, so should be the drill exercises to the 
teacher. The principal function of the drill 
exercise from the teacher’s standpoint is the 
revealing of the results of previous teaching. 
It also shows whether the pupil is mastering 
the work as he should. 

All drill exercises should be of short du- 
ration, full of life, and properly timed. If 
either of the mentioned elements is omitted, 
average results cannot be attained. Other 
purposes of the drill that may be mentioned 
are: 

1. It is a means of strengthening volun- 
tary attention. 

2. It cultivates quickness of memory. 

3. It causes the pupil to be alert. 

4. It causes the pupil to feel that he is 
gaining in power, accuracy, and speed. 

5. There is a development of thought 
getting. 

6. The child isso awakened that he is soon 
able to use his knowledge on the spur of the 
moment. 

7. It gives the teacher an opportunity to 
create a vital interest in the topic under con- 
sideration, thus causing the child to take the 
initiative. 

From the teacher’s standpoint, the drill 
serves to afford several opportunities for her 
to do a better piece of work. They may be 
enumerated as follows: 

1. To determine whether there have been 
mistakes in the first presentation. 

2. To show the best methods of computa- 
tion. 

3. To fix standards of accuracy and speed. 

4. Todivide the class into groups, giv- 
ing the feature of competition. Team work 
is an essential factor. 

It must be kept in mind that drills are not 
for the purpose of teaching the subject mat- 
ter. The general order of the attack in de- 





veloping any subject is: 
1. Introduce the subject. 


2. Teach it thoroughly. 

8. Drill. 

d. Show the use of the principle until the 
application is easily made. 

It is just as easy to have an excess of 
drills as it is to underestimate their value. 
A test may be given at any time as the one 
way of finding out whether the pupils have 
facility in making the computations accu- 
rately and rapidly, or of making clear-cut 
statements in a logical way. 

In this paper we are taking up drill exer- 
cises and tests that relate to computations or 
the mastery of the fundamentals. Drill ex- 
ercises should be given regularly in the de- 
velopment of the reasoning processes. A gen- 
eral plan of procedure is to have drill exer- 
cises for a period of four weeks and at the 
close a test given to find out how near to the 
standard score the individual may come. For 
convenience, the same test may be given to 
the third and fourth grades, one somewhat 
more difficult to the fifth and sixth grades, 
and still another to the seventh and eighth 
grades. In this article we shall submit 
two tests, one for the fifth and sixth grades, 
and one for the seventh and eighth grades. 
After the test has been made, the drills 
should continue for another four-week period, 
and the test again applied. Each pupil should 
be supplied with a carbon copy of the test, 
to save time. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH YEAR TEST 


(Time, 12 minutes. Possible score, 180; standard 





score, 115.) 

1. Add: 9 13 7 8 9 58 64 87 22 87 
(10) 6S 8 6 4 8% 86 71 4 

2. Subtract: 138 15 16 12 65 73 45 81 56 43 
(10) > 1°9 8 7°38 4 8 5 

3. Multiply - 654 798 689 879 696 
(15) 7 8 9 6 4 

4, (20) Divide: 6] 7082 4] 10087 9]| 17080 7 | 8003 
5. Add: 4564 7890 2187 4035 7856 
(20) 8309 5678 1965 6974 3927 
7627 3456 8759 8193 5678 

3325 2345 2677 2647 3926 

6. Subtract - 80927 63030 56205 32103 
(20) 29075 32946 19847 14396 











NOTE: Work all the following problems on separate sheets of paper. 


7. Multiply - 7896 6749 8 
(35) 798 689 9 
8. Divide: 498 {3052789 397] 500034 946 | 5000709 
(25) 648 | 5702037 786 |" 903505 
9. Subtract : 76-56 34-49 87-24 
(15) %-% 542-% 
10. Multiply : 483% by 9 25756 by 6 
7856 by 7 
DIRECTIONS 
1. In 1 and 2 count one credit for each correct 


answer. 

2. In 3 and 10 count one credit for each figure in 
multiplicand multiplied correctly. Consider the frac- 
tion as one of the figures. 

8. In 4 and 8 count one credit for each correct figure 
in quotient and one additional figure for correct re- 
mainder. 

4. In 5 count one credit for each column added cor- 
rectly. 


JONES, Superintendent of City Schools, Taylorville, Ill. 


5. In 6 count one credit for each column subtracted 
correctly. 

6. In 7 count one credit for each figure in multipli- 
cand multiplied correctly by each figure in multiplier, 
and one credit for adding columns on partial product 
where there are at least two figures in the column. 
ed not count credit where the figure is simply brought 

lown. 

7. In 9 count one credit for each fraction changed 
correctly to acommon denominator, and one additional 
credit for correct results. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEAR TEST 























(Time, 15 minutes. Possible score, 179; standard 
score 118.) 
1. Add: 79647 30925 
(10) 83409 69487 
28685 57839 
47907 94686 
39896 47958 
2. Subtract - 90058 58007 80072 
(15) 29496 19468 36485 
3. Multiply: 47869 96487 64789 
(15) 8 q 9 
4. Divide: 9 | 7703503 7 | 910530 8 [54025 
(20) b 
5. Subtract : $2500 89.07 
(14) 1978.69 10.3008 
NOTE—Work following on separate sheets, 
6. Multiply - 47984 69807 879 
(45) 789 478 9 
7. Multiply - 78656 8397 "12 
(45) 96734 56455 9 
8. Divide: 7896 | 1,000,073,450 5963 | 7,896,304,567 


(15) | 
DIRECTIONS 


1. Count one credit for each column added correctly. 

2. Count one credit for each column subtracted cor- 
rectly. 

3. Count one credit for each figure in multiplicand 
multiplied correctly. 

4. Count one credit for each correct figure in quo- 
tient and one for each correct remainder. 

5. Count one credit for each correct figure in re- 
mainder and one more for correct placing of decimal 
point. 

6. Count one credit for each correct figure in multi- 
plicand multiplied correctly by each figure in multi- 
plier, and one credit for adding each column of partial 
products where there are at least two figures. 

7. Same as 6 except count one additional credit for 
each figure in multiplicand and multiplier multiplied 
correctly by fraction, and one additional credit for 
multiplying the fractions together correctly. 

& Same as 4. 


The Value of Oral Arithmetic 
By Inez M. Polder 


Y new position was teacher of arithme- 
tic in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades in a school where the work was de- 
partmental. On the day before school began 
I had a conference with the principal who 
informed me that he was a great believer in 
oral arithmetic; in fact it was one of his 
hobbies. He said he would very much like 
to have me begin each lesson with a ten-min- 
ute drill in oral work. Of course I quite 
agreed with him as to the value of it and 
assured him that I would follow his plan.* 

However, I fled from his presence in a 
panic, bolted the door of my room, and madly 
searched for an oral arithmetic book. 

In my teaching of arithmetic I had always 
skipped the oral problems as below our dig- 
nity. Sometimes I had glanced at them and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. The yellow haired baker wears a white cap and 
apron, a blue shirt, russet stockings and russet shoes with gold buckles. Scarlet straps hold the brown tray of brown buns. The stones may be gray 
and brown. Outline heavily. The subject of the May outline is Three Wise Men of Gotham. 














Hot cross buns, hot cross buns, 

One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns. Ne 

If you have no daughters A 

Give them to your sons, es Eu 


One a penny, two a penny, my 
Hot cross buns. . 





Hot 
g af ae 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 20 centsa dozen. No orders for less than 
one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 
an assortment of Mother Goose Outlines and the 
double page posters, as shown on pages 26 and 27, 


hr avi ‘a 
' C7; 
vom 





at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 
tures appear in our pages every month. 





Jaess lovoceL) cavelagd. 
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Suggestions and Helps on Schoolroom Subjects 


The Lord Chesterfield Club 
By Violet A. Ryder 


66 OOD morning, 


Miss Shear,’’ 

cailed a sunny 
voice from the door. 
**A beautiful morn- 
ing!’’ 

“*Oh, Miss Shear,”’’ 
came another young 
voice, ‘‘may I wash 
the boards to-day?"’ 

**Certainly, Caro- 
line. William, will 
you open that window, 
please?’’ 

**Of course I will. 

* * * Don’t men- 
tion it. It was a pleas- 
ure."’ 
*“*Excuse me for in- 
terrupting,Miss Shear, 
but I must tell you. 
Little Lucy’s table 
manners were perfect 
last night. She said, 
‘Please’ and ‘Thank you’ for everything, did not put 
her elbows on the table, took her spoon out of her 
cup, laid her knife and fork correctly, and said ‘Ex- 
cuse me’ at the end. Mother was delighted.’’ This 
from a fifteen-year-old sister. 

A tiny tot, the darling of the school, approached 








Violet A. Ryder 











my desk. 
‘“*T brought you an apple,’’ she announced, with a 
shy smile, ‘‘I hope you will like it. I’ll put it in your 


dinner-box for you.”’ 

No, this is not all myth. It is a real example of 
the ordinary, everyday conversation in an ordinary, 
everyday rural school. Courtesy and good manners 
are gradually becoming second nature to these chil- 
dren. They enjoy it; it is one of the real pleaures of 
their day. They talk Lord Chesterfield, quote Lord 
Chesterfield, and live Lord Chesterfield all day long; 
they have few relapses. 

The secret of all this is the ‘‘Lord Chesterfield 
Club.’’ We are all members. We formed this or- 
ganization for the purpose of bettering the manners 
of the children. 

For a long time I had tried to teach my pupils cour- 
tesy; that is, polite ways of speaking and of conduct- 
ing themselves in an easy, graceful manner. The re- 
sult left much to be desired. Some of the pupils, es- 
pecially the older boys, showed a positive aversion to 
learning good manners. At this time I was reading 
at home ‘‘Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son.’’ 
The book impressed me strongly, particularly as I had 
heard of ‘‘Chesterfieldian manners’’ all through my 
chiidhood, but had never quite understood the refer- 
ence. So I decided on the club. It proved an instant 
success and far surpassed my highest expectations. 

Every child in the room is a member of the Lord 
Chesterfield Club. 

There are two presidents, or rulers. These area 
boy and a girl, a Lord and Lady Chesterfield, who are 
appointed by the teacher. Their duties are to watch 
during the day for any little acts of courtesy on the 
part of the children under their control. Lord Ches- 
terfield observes the boys and Lady Chesterfield the 
girls. They report on these at the metings. The re- 
port is held every day and lasts almost four minutes. 
‘he best time for this is after the last recitation in 
the afternoon. As one illustration is worth a dozen 
explanations, I will give an example of one of our 
meetings. 

I have dismissed the last class. 

**Class, attention!’’ Atonce they assume a soldier- 
like position. ‘‘All books under the desk,’’ I con- 
tinue. They obey. Then, in a smiling conversational 
manner, I announce, *‘The Lord Chesterfield Club!’’ 

Immediately the children relax, taking easy, grace- 
ful (but not lounging) attitudes. These postures are 
corrected, if necessary, especially should a child show 
a conspicuous tendency towards affectation. 

‘Lord Chesterfied, may we hear your report?’’ 

A tall boy in the rear of the room rises with a con- 
fident yet modest mien. 

‘*Miss Shear,’’ he says smilingly, ‘'I have the pleas- 
ure to tell you that I noticed Charles start out of the 
door at recess; when he saw Edna back of him, he 
immediately stepped aside and allowed her to pass 
through first. Little Jamie sneezed and said, ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me.’’ John would not let Clifford pull his sis- 
ter’s hair. Robert let Leah take his sled when he 
found that she had not had a ride all day.”’ 

‘*Lady Chesterfield, we should be pleased to hear 
your report.’’ 

A seventh grader rises gracefully. 

**Miss Shear, Iam glad to say that when Mildred 
started to whisper to Martha at recess and we were 
all around, she remembered to say, ‘I-xcuse me.’ 
When Helen yawned,she put her hand over her mouth. 
Ethel began to talk to Marshall when I was speaking 
to him; she at once asked my pardon. Clara offered 
hcr book to ovr visitor.’’ 





We now have an informal three-minute talk on ‘‘ex- 
cuse me, when one leaves the table.’’ First I explain 
the custom; I tell a little tale of a boy who didn’t do 
it; then of one who did. The children then voice 
their opinions and their good resolutions for the future. 

The last thing we do is to vote for the girl and boy 
who have been the most polite during the day. On 
the board I have printed in color the names ‘‘ Lord 
Chesterfield’’ and ‘* Lady Chesterfield.’? Under each 
is placed the child’s name who has won the title for 
the day. 

We discuss a new topic every day. 
of our topics: 

‘*Please’’ at the table. 

‘*Thank you’’ at the table. 

Position of knife and fork at end of meal. 

**Good morning,’’ when appearing for breakfast. 

‘*Good night,’’ upon retiring. 

Good attention when addressed. 

Whispering in company. 

Sneezing and coughing in company. 

Interrupting conversations. 

Turning one’s back upon another. 

Avoiding monosyllabic replies. 

Borrowing without permission. 

There are countless others, but these are better de- 
cided by the teacher herself according to the needs of 
her flock. One of the greatest aims of my children 
is to develop, in Lord Chesterfield’s words, ‘‘an en- 
gaging address.’’ Even the smallest have learned 
this phrase. 

For the benefit of the older scholars, I have a ‘‘ Lord 
Chesterfield Question Box’’ in one corner of the room. 
Into this box the pupil’s drop slips upon which they 
have noted points on which they require enlighten- 
ment, or which they think would be beneficial to the 
whole class for discussion. This device also helps me 
out in the selection of my daily topics. 

This club is a great benefit both to myself and to 
the children. Also the parents have expressed their 
pleasure in it. The children’s manners are wonder- 
fully improved. Gradually, from being merely polite, 
they have grown to be thoughtful and kind toward 
younger children and toward one another. They have 
learned the truth of that ancient rhyme, 

**Politeness is to do or say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.’’ 


Our Food Chart 
By Vida M. Bates 


OME months ago while reading the current num- 
ber of a popular magazine I found an article of 
more than usual interest. It contained in tabu- 

lated form the names of the five important food prin- 
ciples, with long lists of foods leading in each. This 
appealed to me especially, as, in my study of foods I 
had found it difficult to classify many articles of diet, 
and more difficult to remember classifications. 

Somehow this study led to the idea of visualizing 
the subject for my pupils. Immediately I procured 
five large envelopes of uniform size. On each I wrote 
with blue pencil the name of a food principle and 
copied beneath it the corresponding list of foods. 

Next came the search for pictures. All the old 
magazines and seed catalogues available were brought 
out andcut up. It was surprising what excellent pic- 
tures one could get from advertisements. The children 
helped, of course, in getting the pictures and in trim- 
ming them neatly. The labeled envelopes were an 
invaluable factor in making this part of the work or- 
derly and definite. For a few cents I purchased some 
brown wrapping paper which we cut up into six sheets 
about 20” by 24”. 

For the first sheet we happened to take the topic 


Here are a few 


easiest to fill—Minerals. Seed catalogues furnished es- : 


pecially fine fruits and vegetables in profusion, and a 
farm paper gave us a picture of a woman milking a 
spotted cow, which represented milk. The little folk 
(with some assistance) arranged this page one after- 
noon and took turns at pasting the pictures in place. 
Then the title was printed at the top, beneath which 
1 wrote with black crayola a sentence telling the value 
of minerals in the diet. 

The other pages—Protein, Sugar, Starch, and Fat— 
were made soon after the first one. As it was diffi- 
cult to get suitable pictures of cheese for the Protein 
page, and of gravy for the Fat page, I finally wrote 
in the words. 

At last the chart was completed, even to the cover. 
It now hangs on the wall in a convenient place. 

We have used it in various ways. Many and re- 
markable are the meals planned by the children, tak- 
ing one article from each page. After the children 
have reported on meals that they have eaten they test 
them to see if they were well balanced. Guessing 
games made from the chart are very popular, too. 

Though I have neglected to mention the fact, the 
pupils in the upper grades had a part in this project. 
They were a great help in preparing the pictures; 
certain ones asked (and received) the privilegeof ar- 
ranging and pasting some pages at recess time. Now 
they find the chart very useful in their study of classes 
of foods. 


During war times, this is a simple and graphic 
method of showing how to save wheat, meat, and 
sugar and still be well fed. Another important fact 
disclosed was that milk contained every food neces- 
sary for the body. Our observance of ‘‘Milk Week’’ 
merely emphasized a truth we had discussed many 
times before. 

Altogether, this project is certainly a valuable one, 
whether taken from an educational, an artistic, or a 
scientific motive. 

One of the girls made the following list of pictures 
found on the various pages: 


Protein Sugar Starch Fat 
Beans Sugar Rolled oats Eggs (yolks) 
Peas Honey Buckwheat pancakes Crisco 
Peanuts Maple syrup Cornflakes Lard 
Walnuts (Karo) cornsyrup Corn bread Wesson oil 
Chestnuts Pie Barley bread Butter 
Milk Cake Johnnycake Oleo 
Cheese Cocoanut Rye bread Peanut butter 
Eggs Candy Wheat bread Cream 
Fish Canned fruit Biscuits Bacon 
Geese Jelly Gems Fat meat 
Lean meat Preserves Rolls Pie (crust) 
. Raisins Toast Doughnuts 
Mineral Strawberry Crackers Butternuts 
shortcake Cakes 

Milk Fig newtons 
All the fresh fruits Raisin bread 


Potatoes 


All the fresh vegetables 
Bananas 


(Ut would be an endless task 
to name them all.) 


A School Business Society 
By H. Wilbur Ross 


HAT is a School Business Society? somebody 

W will ask. It is a school organization composed 

of the pupils and teacher, with officers elected 

by the pupils. Their duties and the purpose of the or- 

ganization are defined in a constitution and by-laws of 

the society. The purpose of the society is to promote 

the general welfare of the school, give the pupils an 

insight into community betterment, and devise plans 
for making improvements. 

A few years ago the writer was teaching in a coun- 
try school where there was a number of things needed 
in the way of school improvements and equipment. 
There were not sufficient funds in the district treas- 
ury to get the things, and it is doubtful if the board 
would have been willing to supply some of them if 
there had beenfunds. I hit upon the plan of organiz- 
ing the school into a business society for the purpose of 
deciding what could be done to get the needed things. 

It occurred to me that by getting the pupils aroused 
to the needs of the school they would influence the 
homes, thus bringing the homes into sympathy with 
the school and the projects we were undertaking. Al- 
so, such a society leads the pupils to feel a responsi- 
bility in the school’s welfare and encourages them to 
think about what they as pupils can do to better con- 
ditions. To begin with, we had no funds in our trees- 
ury, and if we were to get any good that year of the 
things we needed it was necessary to raise money at 
once. At one of the first meetings of the organiza- 
tion I proposed to lend the society some money, pro- 
viding the members of the organization would pledge 
to do their part in paying me back during the school 
year out of the funds we raised from our school enter- 
prises. This plan was agreed upon, and the supplies 
were ordered at once. 

The fact that the teacher was willing to put his own 
money into such a school enterprise went a long way 
toward showing the people that he thoroughly believed 
in what he was undertaking. At the same time the 
pupils felt that the teacher had an interest in their 
welfare, and that they had a part and a responsibility 
in the work. 

When the announcement went out over the com- 
munity that there was to be an entertainment and 
social at the schoolhouse, the proceeds of which were 
to go for school improvements, all were interested. 
The proceeds from the one event more than paid for 
all the improvements that had been made, so the 
School Business Society now had money in the treas- 
ury to buy other things that were needed. Meetings 
were called occasionally to discuss needed equipment. 
Thus a lively interest was maintained in school affairs 
throughout the school year. There was money in the 
treasury at the end of the year. 

In forming such an organization the teacher should 
first draw up aconstitution for the society; an outline 
follows: 

I. Purpose of the Society. 
II. Officers. 
a. President, vice-president, treasurer, secretary. 
b. Duties of the officers. 

III. Membership of Society. 

IV. Powers of the Organization. 

V. How Business Shall be Conducted. 

a. Quorum. 
b. Necessary vote to carry motion. 
c. Determine when meetings shall be held. 

All rulings and acts passed by the organization 
should be made subject to the veto of the teacher. 

» Robert’s ‘‘ Rules of Order’’ should be followed in con- 
ducting the meetings. 
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Easter Pantomime—“Rock of Ages” 


Directions by 


Directions 
I 


‘‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee;”’ 
(Clasped hands ascend; eyes raised; face full of 
pleading. See illustration. ) 
**Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure,”’ 


GRACE B. FAXON; Poses by 

















‘Could My Tears Forever Flow” 


“Nothing in My Hand I Bring” 


x 





“Simply to Thy Cross I Cling” 


(Let clasped hands fall to low front.” Be careful to 
keep eyes steady. They should be slightly raised. ) 
**Cleanse me from its guilt and power.’’ 
(Carry left hand to chest, outspread, and let right 
ascend high; eyes raised. During interlude of music 
hold pose steadily. ) 
II 
**Not the labors of my hands 
Can fulfill Thy law’s demands; 
(Both hands, palms up, held in front of body at half 


arms’ length.) 
‘Could my zeal no respite know,”’ 


(Drop hands at sides, head and body erect. ) 
‘*Could my tears forever flow,’’ 

(One hand held in front of eyes, other at side, but 
away from it, with palm held almost horizontal to 
floor. See illustration.) 

**All for sin could not atone;’’ 

(Both hands in front of body at half arms’ length, 
palms vertical.) 

‘“‘Thou must save and Thou alone.’”’ 

(Drop left hand and let right hand and eyes ascend. 
Hold pose through a musical interlude. ) 


III 


‘*Nothing in my hand I bring,’’ 

(Both hands held out from sides, palms down and 
horizontal to floor: head drooping on chest. See illus- 
tration. ) 

‘Simply to Thy cross I cling;’’ 

(Both hands carried high with arms curved toward 
each other so that hands almost meet at mid-front. 
Body is poised forward. See illustration.) 

‘*Naked, come to Thee for dress,”’ 

(Bringing hands in near chest, let them sweep 
adown sides of body.) 

‘*Wretched, look to Thee for grace;’’ 

(Clasp hands at chest, looking up.) 

‘*Foul, 1 to the Fountain fly; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die.”’ 

(Both hands stretched front, palms up, at about 

shoulder level. Face is full of pleading. Hold pose. ) 


IV 


‘*While I draw this fleeting breath,’’ 
(One hand laid flat on chest.) 
‘*When mine eyes shal! close in death,’’ 


(Hold last pose, close eyes.) 
‘‘When I soar to worlds unknown,"" 


SUSIE STALLINGS 


(Both hands ascend at front with arms curved to- 
ward each other. See illustration.) 


**And behold Thee on Thy throne,’’ 


(Let both hands separate widely, and be held at 
about shoulder level at right and left oblique, palms 


up. ) 


**Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.’’ 


(Hands clasped high at mid-front; body poised for- 
ward. Hold until the curtain is entirely drawn. ) 











“When I Soar to Worlds Unknown” 








“Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Various Features for Spring Holiday Entertainments 








The Latest Thing in Hats 
By Clara Border 


HE following exercise was given by 
T the primary department at Anna, 

Ohio. The hats worn by the chil- 
dren were obtained in various ways. 
Some were trimmed at home by the 
mothers. Others were brought un- 
trimmed to school and trimmed during 
noon hours by older pupils working under 
the supervision of the teacher. 


DESCRIPTION OF HATS 


1. Any odd shape with a tiny bunch of 
flowers. 

2. Hat 
tesquely. 

3. Very large hat with a band of red 
ribbon. 

4. Tiny doll’s hat. 

5. Light blue hat trimmed with three 
different shades of bright ribbon. 

6. Flat black hat. 

7. High crowned hat, 
trimmed with flowers. 

8. Black cardboard about twenty 
inches high was sewed around a hat 
crown. 

9. Large black hat turned up on one 
side; a blue feather and a red bow were 
used for trimming. 

10. Very large hat with a black wing 
hanging over each side. 

11. Old-fashioned bonnet-shaped hat 
with ribbon strings tied under the chin. 

12. Small plain hat with a quill fifteen 
inches high; this height was obtained by 
sewing several quills together, with 
strong wire placed between them. 

13. Flat hat with a few flowers and 
two long streamers hanging down the 
back. 

14. High-crowned hat with flowers and 
ribbon placed on top of the crown. 


EXERCISE 
Each little girl comes proudly on the 
stage by herself. She wears a hat that 
is suited to her verse. 


First Girl— 
You ladies all are planning 
A new spring hat to buy, 
So we’re about to show you 
Some that will take your eye. 
This one is very stylish, 
With flowers a very few, 
Then, too, it’s quite becoming 
As well as something new. 


Second Girl— 

There ’ll be hosts and hosts of feathers 
On some hats worn this spring, 

You ’d better buy one just like this, 
Because it ’s just the thing. 


Third Girl— 


Now if you ’]! buy a hat like this, 
No parasol you ’!! need, 
Because you see it is so big, 
’T will keep you dry, indeed. 


Fourth Girl~ 
They ’|1 not all be like parasols, 
Or dishpans trimmed with cord, 
This. kind will be more ’properate, 
When riding in a Ford. 
Fifth Girl— 
Now never mind the colors, 
For if they don’t blend well 
It’s just the kind to catch a beau, 
So this one’s sure to sell. 


with feathers put on gro- 


inverted and 


Sixth Girl— 
No, this is not a pancake 
That ’s burnt as black as jet, 








y 
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It ’s just the latest model 
That you will want to get. 


Seventh Girl— 

Of all the hats exhibited, 
With colors bright and gay, 

I think that this would be the one 
To wear in June or May. 


Eighth Girl— 

You ’d better shun a hat like this 
If your stove needs a pipe, 

For your old man would tempted be 
Your stove-pipe hat to swipe. 


Ninth Girl— 

Now what could be more simple 
To adorn a lady ’s head 

Than a hat with a blue feather 
And a pretty bow of red? 


Tenth Girl— 
If any farmers with their wives, 
Are with us here to-night, : 
They ’d better buy their wives this hat, 
To give the crows a fright. 


Eleventh Girl— 
If you are planning a vacation 
Or a trip across the sea, 
Just think how very useful 
A hat like this would be. 


Twelfth Girl— 
Alas, for the proud cockerel 
That struts with feathers gay! 
For hats like this have a great sale, 
When comes a bargain day. 


Thirteenth Girl— 
Now for the ladies very short, 
And those who are quite stout, — 
They ’d better buy one just like this 
Before they ’re all sold out. 


Fourteenth Girl— 

But for the ladies very thin, 
And those who are quite tall, 

A hat like this would handsome be 
If worn in the late fall. 


(First Girl recites the following while 
all are on the stage.) 


Now we have tried to show you 
A few of the new styles, 
So that every lady present 
May win her husband’s smiles. 
And when you have decided 
To purchase one of these, 
I’m sure you ’Il feel quite happy 
To wear it where you please. 


Daisy Chain Dance 
By Harriet S. Wardell 


Number: Sixteen, twenty, or twenty- 
four girls. Fewer girls can be used if 
the stage or platform is small. 

General Directions : The dance is suit- 
able for outdoor performance but may be 
given in a building if the stage is large 
enough. For music use ‘‘ Daisies Won’t 
Tell,’’ by Anita Owen, an old, popular 
waltz song, or any other slow waltz. 
Piano and violin, or more pieces, may be 
used. The violin, by holding and sus- 
taining notes at the end of the lines, 
helps the dancing. It always makes for 
more graceful, gliding movements. 

Dress: A simple white dress, white 
shoes and stockings, narrow white band 
round head. Daisy chains of real or ar- 
tificial flowers should.be fastened by nar- 
row white ribbon to the wrists of the 
dancers. The girls should use their hands 
and arms freely. ‘the chain should be 











Children Dressed in the “Latest Thing in Hats” 


long enough to reach from hand to hand 
when arms are slightly outstretched. 
Length of chain will vary with length of 
arms of girls. Chains must not be so 
long as to be awkward when drooping. 

Step: A waltz or one, two. three short 
steps. A waltz consisting of two steps 
and a balance step is ea:y and prettier 
than any other. Teach the step before 
beginning the regular figures of the 
dance. Suggest ideas of lightness by 
having the children poise on the toes, at 
the same time going round and using 
arms and head to mark the rhythm. 
Count for children at first but have the 
dancers mark time for themselves as 
early as possible, to avoid jerking or 
stopping. Tne entire dance should be 
smooth, —the children gliding from meas- 
ure to measure in an easy, graceful man- 
ner. If enough time is allowed for prac- 
tice there will be an absence of strain 
which will make the dancing enjoyable 
to dancers as well as spectators. 

1. Form circle, all taking hands. Wait 
for first bars of music proper. 

Move round circle, still holding neigh- 
bors’ hands high. Repeat, going in op- 
posite direction. Stop at a good stop- 
ping place in music previously decided 
upon. Use waltz step throughout. 

2. Girls face partners and take usual 
waltz formation, arm of one girl around 
partner, free handsclaspedlightly. Dance 
round in place four times. Bend knees, 
sway body slightly, and move free arm 
so that garlands will sway. Reverse di- 
rection and repeat. 

3. Form circle, all facing outward, and 
dance round until all are back in start- 
ing place. Hold arms down and all clasp 
hands. Dance with entire body. Avoid 
stiffness or tension in expression of face 
or body. 

4. Partners join right hands. Inside 
girl waltzes round in place, turning under 
outstretched arm of partner. Outside girl 
dances in same manner under arm of in- 
side girl and back to place. Six or eight 
measures are required. Steps should be 
short and movements very slow and de- 
liberate. Children should move both arms 
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a little, look at each other while they 
dance and sway the body a trifle, to add 
to the general effectiveness of this move- 
ment. 

5. Form small circles of fours. Clasp 
hands and hold high above head. Dance 
round in place slowly until desired stop- 
ping place is reached, and end with a 
stately and very profound bow lasting 
two or three measures. Unclasp hands 
and grasp sides of skirts when bowing. 

Repeat dancing round in groups of 
four. End by bringing all eight hands 
together in center, high above heads with 
daisy garlands drooping. Hold tableau 
two measures, 

6. Girls separate and dance around 
alone in solo dance, using same step as 
before. Sway the body, move head, and 
use garlands in any original, individual 
way that is graceful and pretty. Raise’ 
first right, then left hand high, throw 
wreath backwards over head, or bend 
forward and trail garlands on ground, ete. 
Make all movements as fairy-like as pos- 
sible. Smiling faces and a slightly 
higher step (deep knee bending) greatly 
add to this figure. Continue for double 
the time of any other movement. 

7. Form large circle, face in direction 
children are going, i. e., left side to 
center of circle. Go towards right. 

Dance round circle in single file. Dance 
on toes and hold arms straight up, 
stretched as far as they can be with com- 
fort; look up to drooping wreath. This 
is a very dignified pose and movement 
and is introduced here for contrast with 
movement just preceding. 

Dance round self or slowly revolve, at 
the same time going forward around 
circle. If steps are somewhat longer in 
this movement it tends to shorten entire 
number and thus saves it from becoming 
monotonous. 

8. Dance in to center of circle and out 
to place, swinging garlands first, all to 
right (one measure), then all to left 
(one measure), etc. Repeat dancing to 
center of circle and back, swinging gar- 
lands as before. Circle formation must 
be large with freé spaces between danc- 
ers for this movement. 

9. Join in large circle and repeat move- 
ment one. 

10. All gradually sink to knees, then 
to reclining position on ground, leaning 
gracefully against neighbors. Heads 
sink, arms droop, and eyes close as music 
plays to end. 

NOTE: Thes parts may be arranged to suit the 
director, and parts may be omitted if entire dance is 
toolong. A brief trial of each movement will show 
which are best for any particular group of dancers. 
Each movement has been arranged with an idea to 
tableau formation at the end. A pausein which all 
dancers hold last position in graceful pose is always 
effective. Music should continue softly throughout 
tableaux. Dancing may begin again with slightly 
louder music or other signal. If tableaux are used 
ak —— that at least two movements be 





Daisy Days 
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3. What gob-lin crossed the meadow bright Androbbed the field of gold- en light? 
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Each dais-y head and but - ter- cup? Eachdais-y head and but -ter-cup? 
sup, The bee willcome to take a sup. 
*Twas not a sprite but maid-en fair, Who hides the gleam with-in her hair. 
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An Outdoor Celebration in Florida 
By Alice Bingham Carrier, 


Principal Lake Morton School, 
land, Florida 


EDITOR’S NOTE: While the following article de- 
scribes a festival that observes Washington’ s Birth- 
day, it will be found that the exercises with some 
slight changes might well be used on any occasion. 
= this time of year there is great interest in an 
outdoor Commencement or Closing Day program, 
and a festival of games, drills, and dances will be a 
very happy solution of the problem of what to use. 

The costumes may be madg¢ from crepe paper for 
the most part. The flags may be made during hand- 
work periods from cheesecloth, or even paper; the 
designs for the various countries may be copied 
from the unabridged dictionary. 


Lake- 


Substitutes for the folk dances mentioned in Mrs. | 
Carrier’s article may be chosen from the series of | 


games and dances now being published in Normal 


Instructor-Primary Plans, written by Anna Stewart | 


‘ox. 
“Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday” 
(price 30 cents) contains four flag drills, any of 
which may be used as a drill of a certain nation, 
with the participants dressed in the colors and 
carrying the flag of the nation. 
A pretty feature of an outdoor festival would be a 


daisy drilland dance, There is a daisy drillin Part | 


lof * ‘Closing Day Exercises” (price 30 cents) and 
the dance given in this issue on page 38 may be used. 


The central thought of this program is 


America and her Allies. 


Folk dances are of greater value than | 
complete red cross on a white ground, 


drills, but we could find no Serbian, Bel- 
gian, or Japanese dances, so we had a 
Serbian flag drill, a Japanese fan and 
parasol drill, and we fell back on a 
French dance for the Belgian feature. 
The costumes and emblems were for 
the most part inexpensive: the dresses, 
except kimonos, were of crepe paper, 
the sashes and flags were of the least ex- 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Exercises for Spring and Summer Programs 





Folk Dance, 


and seated themselves on the steps. 

Ill. The first grades, dressed in kimo- 
nos, with big butterfly bow sashes, the 
boys carrying parasols, the girls holding 
fans, went through a series of pretty 
figures, such as marching with swaying 
steps, bowing low, forming circles with 
the boys kneeling and the girls going in 





Star Formation in English Sword Dance 


Pensive cotton materials. Those who 
took part only in the formation of the 
wheel wore shields of cardboard in our 
national colors, an idea borrowed from 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The seats for pupils were arranged on 
three sides of a quadrangle, the school 
building being the fourth side. Wehave 
two rooms of each of the first six grades. 
The first grades were seated directly in 
front. Thesecond grades formed the Red 
Cross on the steps of the building. 
Others took places, one room of each 
grade on each side, thus: 
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I. The festival opened by Uncle Sam 


and Miss Columbia taking seats, one 
each side, at the top of the steps. The 
grades followed, marching to the music 
of our high school orchestra. They 
formed in ranks in the quadrangle and 
sang ‘‘America’’ and ‘*Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean.’’ 

II. Next all marched to seats except 
the second grades, twenty-eight of whom 
dressed in red and thirty-six in white, 
remained standing. They went through 


a short drill-march which left them a 





and out, peeping under the parasols, etc. 

IV. The third grade gave the folk 
dance ‘*Chimes of Dunkirk.’’ The chil- 
dren wore plaid ginghams, plaid caps 
with a feather in each, and a gingham 
band around the tops of their socks. 

V. Grade three gave a Serbian Flag 
Drill. The children were dressed in 
white and carried a Serbian flag over each 


— i 


“Wheel of Destiny,” Uncle Sam and Columbia at Hub 
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“Tarantella” 


shoulder as they came into the quadran- 


gle. 

VI. Grade four appeared in the ‘‘ Dan- 
ish Fransk Reel, from Hinman’s ‘‘Gym- 
nastic and Folk Dancing,” Vol. 1V. They 
wore sashes two yards long made of 
strips of the Belgian national colors over 
one shoulder and tied at the side. 

VII. Grade four also gave a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day Jig, from Burchenal’s ‘‘ Folk 
Dances and Singing Games.’’ A large 
shamrock made from green paper was 
worn on the breast. ‘lhe girls were in 
all white, the boys wore white waists. 

VIII. Grade five gave the ‘‘French 
Vintage Dance,’’ from Crawford’s ‘‘ Folk 
Dances and Games.’’ ‘The girls wore 
close white caps and black laced bodices 
over white dresses. The boys wore durk 
trousers, white waists, and black ties. 

IX. Grade five gave ‘‘Tarantella,’’ 
from  Burchenal’s ‘‘Folk Dances and 
Singing Games.’’ All carried tambour- 
ines. The girls wore dark skirts, white 
waists, straight white aprons, and head- 
dresses. The head-dresses were made of 
flat pieces of cardboard, each 6% by 9 
inches, covered with white cloth 16 inches 
long, thus leaving 7 inches to hang at 
the back. The boys wore dark trousers, 
blue waists, sashes of bright colors, and 
black over-hanging ‘‘tams.’’ 

X. Eight boys of the sixth grade gave 
the ‘‘Flamborough ' English Sword 
Dance,’’ by Cecil Sharp (published by 
H. W. Gray & Co., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York). They wore dark trousers, white 
waists, close red caps, and red sashes. 

XI. Girls of grade six gave a rose 
dance. (One of the teachers taught it 
from memory. Any good slow waltz will 
furnish suitable music.) The girls were 
dressed in costumes of the rose colors 
with very full skirts. 





| itary salute to the flag. 


fun and laughter. 
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XII. To march music, Uncle Sam and 
Columbia came from the top of the steps 
and mounted a box draped with the na- 
tional colors placed in the center of the 
quadrangle. The box served as the hub 
of the living ‘‘Wheel of Destiny.’’ ‘Ihe 
pupils marched in order, as appointed, to 
become spokes of the wheel, sixteen 
children in each spoke. The remainder 
of the pupils arranged themselves, single 
file, to form the rim of the wheel. The 
high school cadets, commanded by the 
city superintendent, marched entirely 
around the wheel and stood on guard, 
while the wheel, at a signal from Uncle 
Sam, revolved three times (in time with 
the march). All then sang ‘‘Tne Star- 
Spangled Banner,’’ ending with the mil- 
The march back 
to the rooms finished the exercises. 


Five Little Round Peas 
By Hallie Ives 
For Five Girls 


First Girl— 


| wre ° r 
| Five little peas, one warm spring day, 


Fell in the earth awhile to stay; 

Five little peas, all pale and round, 

Planted with others in the ground. 
Second Girl— 

Five little peas a trust to keep, 

Quiet and warm, fell fast asleep; 

Lying awhile both low and still, 

Waiting the wind and weather’s will. 
Third Girl— 

Five little peas, with quickening start, 

Soon split their round, smooth shells 

apart, 

White roots threw to the soil below, 

Upward they sent a stem to grow. 
Fourth Girl— 

Five little peas grew in the air, 

Like children with their hands in prayer; 

Pretty soon made a great green vine 

Where dainty tendrils each did twine. 
Fifth Girl— 

Five little vines made bud and bloom; 

New peas in pods soon called for room; 

Growing more beautiful day by day, 

Housed in their shelter green and gay. 
First Girl— 

Five little girls to the garden went, 

Each one on picking those peas intent. 
Second Girl— 

Gently they snip them from the vine 

Near where the tendrils green entwine. 
Third Girl— 

Drop in a basket down below— 

On to the next green vine they go. 
Fourth Girl— 

Five little girls all shelling peas, 

Busy and happy as you please. 
Fifth Girl— 

Now in a pot on the stove they go— 

We will have peas for dinner, you know. 


NEW ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOK 


There is a demand for short dia- 
logues and plays that will furnish 
Our new book, 

“Dialogues and plays for Country 
Schools,’’ compiled and edited by 
Grace B. Faxon, will fill that de- 
mand. There aremore than twenty- 


five selections ranging from dia- 


logues that will ‘‘act’’ three min- 
utes to plays that will consume 
thirty minutes’ time. There is a 
part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted. Be sure to 
obtain this book before you start to 
plan your Closing Day program. 

Order from the F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N. Y., “‘Dialogue: 
and Plays for Country Schools ’’; 
price 30 cents. 
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“I Could n’t Wear My Overshoes” 


Rain * 
If every day the sun should shine 
And clouds forget to rain, 
I could n’t wear my overshoes 
Or sail my boat again. 


I could n’t raise my parasol 
And play it is a tent, 

With bullets pattering overhead 
By foreign armies sent. 


I could n’t watch the little pools 
With ripples jumping high. 

I could n’t see the pussycats, 
All wet and sad go by. 


I don’t see why a little child 
Should ery at rain, do you? 

With mud and puddles everywhere 
And, oh, so much to do! 


* By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, from “Stories and 
Rhymes for a Child.””. Used by permission of Milton 
Bradiey Company. 


Two Boys and a Cigarette 


Recitation for Health Day 


Two bright little fellows, named Harry 
and Will, 

Were just the same age and the same 
size until 

One day in their travels it chanced that 
they met 

A queer little creature, surnamed Cig- 
arette. 

This queer little creature made friends 
with the boys, 

And told them a story of masculine joys 

He held for their sharing. ‘‘I tell you,’”’ 
quoth he, 

**The way to be manly and big is through 


me, 
Will listened, and yielded, but Harry held 
out; 





**T think your assertions are open to, 


doubt,’ 
He said, ‘‘and besides, I’m afraid I’d 
be sick. ‘i 


**Afraid,’’ echoed Will, ‘‘O, you cow- 
ardly stick! 

Weill, I'm not afraid, look here!'’ As 
he spoke 


He blew out a halo of cigarette smoke. 


Five years from that meeting saw them 
again. 

The time had arrived when they should 
be men. 

But, strangely enough, although Harry 
boy stood 

As tall and as strong as a tree in the 
wood, 

Poor Will seemed a dwarf; 
hollow cheek, 

Stooped shoulders proclaimed him un- 
manly and weak. 

With thumb and forefinger he listlessly 
rolled 

A cigarette, smoothing each wrinkle and 


sunken eye, 


fo 
And the "smoke that he puffed from his 
lips, I declare, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Recitations and Songs for April and Closing Day 


(The poses on this page illustrating the poem ‘‘Rain’’ were made under the direction of Shelton Zoeller. ) 





“Should “nie at Rain” 


‘ook the form of a demon and grinned | 


from the air. 

And it said, ‘‘See that wreck of a man 
that I made 

Of the boasting young fellow who was n’t 


afraid.’ 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Vacation Song 


Tune: “John Brown’s Body” 
I 
Listen to the murmur of the happy little 


rills, 

See the golden buttercups upon the ver- 
dant hills, 

Hear the lovely music that with joy the 
whole world fills, 
For summer-time is here. 


Chorus— 
Every breeze good news is bringing, 
All the air is full of singing, 
Woodland trees their banners flinging, 
For summer-time is here. 


II 


Winter with his frosty beard has van- 
ished out of sight, 

From the cloudless skies is sifted sun- 
shine clear and bright, 

All the world is glad and gay from 
morning until night. 
For summer-time is here. 

Chorus— 


An April Joke 
An April First Recitation 


Master Ned on the doorstep sat, 
Busily thinking away. 

**Now what shall I plan for a clever trick 
For an April fool to play? 

There ’s Tom, he’s mean as a boy can be, 
And he never can pass me by 

Without a word that is rude and cross, 
And maybe a punch on the sly. 


‘**Some trick I'll find that ’ll pay him off 
And teach him a lesson too.’ 

So Master Ned he pondered awhile, 
Till the dimples grew and grew, 

And he laughed at last as away he ran. 
**T ll make him sorry,’’ thought he, 
‘*For the many times he has done his best 

To tease and to trouble me.’’ 








On April first, with the early dawn, 
Was found at Tommy’s door 

A package tied, and ‘‘ Master Tom”’ 
Was the only address it bore. 

‘* 'Tis only a trick of Ned’s,’’ said Tom; 
But I’ll match him yet—he'd better 

beware— 
Before the day is done.’’ 


Then Tom peeped in at his package. Oh, 
What a shamefaced fellow was he! 

A handsome book and a line which read, 
‘* Accept this, Tom, from me.’’ 

And this was the way in which Tom was 

**fooled’’; 

And afterward, meeting Ned,— 

“Your trick has beatenall mine for good— 
Forgive me, old fellow,’’ he said. 

D. Brine. 


The End of the Year 
Tune: “O Come, Come Away !” 
I 


O come, come away! 
Dear friends and happy schoolmates! 
Vacation dear again is here, 

O come, come away! 
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“And, Oh, So Much to Do!” 





We'll lay aside our slates and books, 
And by the clear and babbling brooks, 
We ’ll rove in shady nooks, 

O come, come away! 


II 

O come, come away! 
Our school days now are over, 
Another happy year is gone, 

O come, come away! 
With grateful hearts we sing c.. ys: :iise 
I’or blessings of these happy days, 
Our thanks in songs we raise, 

O come, come away! 


III 

O come, come away! 
Our books and tasks forgetting, 
Let’ S roam in glee o’er hill and lea, 

O come, come away! 
With singing birds and blooming flowers, 
We ’I!l spend the joyful summer hours, 
To cheer these lives of ours, 

O come, come away! 


Prices 


‘‘Thirty cents for a small mud pie! 
Don’t you think that rather high?’’ 
We asked of little Nan and Sue. 
‘Thirty cents should buy us two!’’ 
**We would like to sell them so,”’ 
Answered Nan, ‘‘but don’t you know,’”’ 
And she paused to fill a cup, 
**Water ’n sand have both gone up!"’ 
—Adelbert F’. Caldwell. 


A Letter from Uncle Sam 


Dear Children: 

**T don't like’’ and ‘‘I refuse’’ 

Are words which soldiers never use. 

So if, as far as you are able, 

You ’1l eat what ’s set upon the table, 

I'll reckon you as soldiers, too, 

And gracious! I ’ll be proud of you! 
Uncie Sam. 








SSS o~ a 
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of the lower grades. 


“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS” 


UPPOSE that some one said to you there had been 
published a recitation book which was made up of pieces 
for the little folk to speak every one of which was as 

bright and ‘as happily expressed as Field’s “Jest ’Fore Christ- 
mas’”’ or Riley’s ‘Little Orphant Annie,”’ 
hasten to buy a copy ? ? Our primary recitation book belonging 
to the famous ‘‘Pieces and Plays’’ series will delight teachers 
The collection of recitations consists of 
the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most childlike verses imaginable. 








aia SD DSI NDLLD VS 


would you not 


The 


‘second part of the book is devoted to Dialogues and Plays. This 
book i is just the. one to turn to when when you are looking for 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


; 
> a ‘*piece’’ or a ‘‘play’’ for Friday afternoon or Patrons’ Day. 
)) 
) 


— AND PLAYS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS.” 


By Grace B. Faxon 


Price 30 Cents 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Exercises for Friday Afternoons in April 


_ Emergencies 
By Anne M. Swain 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This little play is based on 
First Aid lessons on the making of litters, tourni- 
quets, and the proper handlingof rifles. It was pre- 
sented by the sixth grade of the Park School, 
Nutley, N. J., ata school entertainment, occupying 
one-half hour’s time on.the program. 


CHARACTERS 


Andy—Music lover. 

Jack—Lover of Mathematics. 

Frank—Boy of Emergency. 

Theresa—Farmer’s Wife. 

Other campers. 

Scene: A camp group of 
twenty boys seated in 
various positions in front 
of tent. As curtain rises 
Andy is playing ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home”’ ona mouth 
organ. Others are listen- 
ing intently. 

Frank (as music ceases 
and after all applaud)— 
You surely do love music, 
don’t you, Andy? 

Andy —I certainly do, 
don't you? 

Frank—Oh, I like it, but 
the subject that interests 
me the most is physiology, 
especially that part dealing 
with emergencies. 

Andy—Ha, ha! Excuse 
me for laughing but you 
sound so ‘“‘highfalutin,’’ 
Frank, old boy. Why bother with such 
difficult things? 

Frank—They're the easiest things in 
the world to learn and I[ like the study 
because it is so practical. 

(Enter Emil and Roy, awkwardly car- 
rying Peter, apparently unconscious. ) 

Frank—What ’s up? 

Emil—Peter fell out of a tree 
hit his ‘‘bean’’ against the earth. 


and 





Making a Blanket Litter 


Frank—Put him down. That ’s no way 
to carry an unconscious person. Better 
take him up the road tothe doctor, 
but fingt let’s make a decent litter for 
him. (Frank directs the making of a 
litter, using a blanket and two canoe 
paddles. They place the patient in the 
litter. Exit boys and patient.) 

Frank—Give us another tune, Andy; 
don’t let that interrupt our pleasant time. 

Andy—Give some one else a chance. 
Have you ever heard Bert whistle? 

All—No. 

Andy—Well, he can sure whistle. 

All—Go ahead, Bert; you ’re next. 

Bert—Aw, I can’t whistle; what ’s the 
matter with you? 

Alfred—Oh, let me coax you. (Tickles 
Bert underchin. Bert pushes him aside, 
laughingly, and starts to whistle. Enter 
Farmer’s Wife, holding handkerchief 
soaked with blood to her wrist. She ap- 
pears weak and is half crying.) 

Farmer’s Wife—Boys, I ’m bleeding to 
death. I was canning, and while I was 
putting the top on a jar, I broke the jar 
and cut my wrist. 

(Faints in arms of two boys; a third | 
boy places a chair for her.) | 

Frank—I ’1] make a tourniquet, and we 
can use the chair as a litter. 


and boys take Farmer’s Wife off stage | have been telling us how to treat a per- 


in the chair litter. ) 


Henry--Well, I’ll be switched if you 
I agree 
with you on the importance of knowing 
(Enter 
head is 


aren’t ‘‘Johnny on the spot.’’ 


what to do in an emergency. 
Peter, the first patient. His 
bandaged. ) 


Peter—Hello, fellows, I want to thank 


you for your kind attention. 
All—That’s all right, Pete. 
you feel? 














(Frank makes and applies a tourniquet 


Peter—Oh, fine, thanks. 





How do 


son injured but I wish to show one case 
in which we may avoid an injury. (ll- 


lustrates the proper way to hold a rifle; | 


holds rifle with muzzle toward ground. 
Charles—Well, we’ve got to break up 
camp to-day as we start into school on 
Monday, where you guys can continue 
such work. Who knows how much we 
owe for this camping business? 
All—Ask Jack, the lover of mathe- 


| matics. 


Jack (calculating)—It costs eight dol- 


! lars a day for twenty of us, so for one it 








Using a Chair as a Litter 


Charles—Fellows learn those things in 
Boy Scouts. . 

Frank—Yes, that’s true, but I learned 
them in regular school. And now that 
we have had our interest aroused in this, 
how many would like to learn to do or to 
rehearse what you have learned to do in 
various cases of an emergency? 

All--That ’1l be fun. 

Frank—I ’Il begin. 
tim? 

George—I’m willing. 

Frank — Now George 
is in a burning building 
and has been overcome 
by the smoke. I rush 
up to him and pick him 


Who ’|1 be my viec- 


his left hand free to 


use in going down a 

ladder. (Illustrates. ) 

Bert—Emil and I will 

illustrate the handkerchief litter. 
George, your leg is broken. Fold a 
handkerchief into a triangle. Begin at 


the point and roll back. Tie the ends 
together using a square knot and form- 
ing a handkerchief ring. 

(Boys grasp ring, palms up, George 
sits on ring. ) 

Emil—See how easy it goes? 

Peter—It goes like a wheel. 








Rifle Held Properly 


| home’ 
and to subjects that will make us better | 


end of these lessons. 


up thusly. The fireman 
places his right arm be- 
tween the knees of the | 
victim and grasps his 
victim’s right hand, 
lifting the body at the 
same time. He throws 
the body across _ his 
shoulders, thus leaving 





You lads 





would cost as much as 
twenty is contained in 
eight dollars, or forty 


cents apiece per day. For 
ten days it will be ten times 
forty cents, or four dol- 
lars. Come on and pay up. 
(Takes out book and 


line to pay.) 
Emil—Hurrah for Jack! 
He’ll ’tend to finances. 
Phil—From my observa- 
tions this morning it seems 


to go home. 
Frank—I’m ready to re- 
turn to ‘‘home, sweet 


’ and to the ‘‘school of jolly boys’’ 


men. 
All—So say all of us! 


(All begin to take down tent, gather up | 


belongings, ete., singing as they do so.) 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The preceding exercise will be 


| especially welcomed by teachers who have been fol- 


lowing the “‘Four Lessons in First Aid Instruction,”’ 
by Jane Eayre Fryer, which were given in October, 


and November, 1918, and January and February, | 
This play may very fittingly be given at the | 
It will make an interesting | : 
| With one last toot he gave the whistle 


1919, 


number on a Closing Day program, 


It Is Not Raining Rain to Me 


It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day, 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It ’’s raining roses down. 


A healtb unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
—Robert Loveman. 





Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 





checks up as boys get in | 


that mathematics and 
emergencies are very im- 
portant in daily life, but 
come, gents, it’s time to! 


pull up stakes and prepare | 


Ae loot-toot, 


Little Things 
By Marian L. Gill 
Recitation for Thrift Day 
*‘Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land.”’ 


This is what my grandma sang 
Many years ago. 

Now she nods her head, ‘‘ Yes, yes.’ 
Says, ‘‘I told you so!”’ 

In the corner grocery 
I saw an apple red. 

**But I'll let it be,’’ said I, 
‘*Have four cents instead. ’’ 


**Come to movies, do,’’ to me 
Said my brother Ben. 

“*No,’’ I cried, and shook my head, 
‘*See my pennies? Ten!’’ 

Then | scrubbed the steps so nice, 
Next I swept the floor, 

Mother liked it very well, 
Gave me ten cents more. 

**Run and get the doctor, quick, 
Hurry, sakes alive!’’ 

I ran as fast as I could go, 
Auntie gave me five. 

Ten and ten and five, I see, 
Will a Thrift Stamp buy. 

Saving’s easy, don’t you think? 
[ do. S’pose you try! 


Too Much for the Whistle 


Recitation for Thrift Day 
As Ben, with pennies in his pocket, 
Went strolling down the street, 
toot-toot!’’ there came 
whistle 
From a boy he chanced to meet. 
Whistling fit to burst his buttons, 
Blowing hard and stepping high, 
Then Benny said, “1 ‘ll buy your whistle ;” 
But ‘Toot! toot-toot!’’ was the reply. 
But Benny counted out his pennies; 
The whistling boy began to smile; 


To Ben, and took his penny pile. 


| Now homeward goes the whistling Benny, 


As proud as any foolish boy, 


| And in his pockets not a penny, 


But in his mouth a noisy toy. 


‘‘Ah, Benny, Benny!’’ cries his mother, 


‘*I cannot stand your ugly noise.’’ 


‘*Stop, Benny, Benny!’’ says his father, 


**T cannot talk, you drown my voice.’’ 


At last the whistling boy remembers 
How much his money might have 
bought. 
‘‘Too many pennies for a whistle,’’ 
Is little Benny’s ugly thought. 


| Too many pennies for a whistle 


Is what we all pay, you and I, 


| Just for a little foolish pleasure, 


Pay a price that ’s quite too high. 


(Who is ‘‘Benny”’ in the above rhyme?’’) 
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than that of our book, 
schools. 


Five Grades. 


Grades. 


Five to Eight. 


Grades. 








“CLOSING DAY EXERCISES” 


HERE have been published many books of Graduating or 
Closing Day Exercises, selling at a much higher price 


kind to cater exclusively to the needs of the elementary teacher. 
There are exercises for all the grades and for village and rural 


Part I.—‘‘ June Voices;’’ Exercise for the First Three Grades. 
Part II.—‘‘A Tribute to Mother and Home;”’ 


Part III.—‘ ‘Vacation Echoes;’’ Exercise for the First Five Years. 
Part IV.—‘‘Joy in Country Living;’’ Exercise for a School of Eight 


Part V.—‘A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag;’’ 


Part VI.—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 
Part VII.—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in 


Part VIII.—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 
Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“Closing Day Exercises.” 


Price 30 cents. 


~\ 


but this is the first book of the 


Exercise for the First 


Exercise for Grades 


All 


By Grace B. Faxon 
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A Vacation Rhyme 
For Two Pupils 


Both— 
Ho, for a glad vacation rhyme, 
Set to a song of joy! 
Ho, for a rhyme of the happy time 
That comes to the gir! and boy. 


First Pupil— 
To the tide-washed shore we find our way, 
We run on the beach and plunge in the 
spray, 
Or over the craggy rocks we roam, 


| Of all the flowers that come and go, 


| the pink wild rose: 


| Its windows gone, its broken door 


And watch the waves as they break in | 


foam, 
Till the ebbing ocean reveals the home 
Where the tiny barnacle dwells; 
Where the starfish lie on the dripping 
sands, 
And where, as if waiting for eager hands, 
Are curious, fluted shells. 


Second Pupil 
We spin along on our flying wheels 
With athrill that the soaring swallow 
feels, 
And under the shining moon we make 
A glittering path on the silvery lake 
With our dipping oars, as we merrily 
take 
A row in our little boat. 
Oh, the song of these beautiful summer 
days, 
Should ripple with laughter like rounde- 
lays 


Trilled from a bobolink’s throat! 


Both— 
Then, ho, for a glad vacation rhyme, 
Set to a song of joy! 
Ho, for a rhyme of the happy time 
‘That comes to the girl and boy! 
—Anna M. Pratt. 


Flower Salute 
For Any Number 


he pupils enter, cayrying small bou- 
quets in right hands and handkerchiefs 
in left and keeping step to some instru- 
mental selection. When all are on stage 
the piano gives signals which are the or- 
dinary four chords in any key, as fol- 
lows: first chord—Flowers to lips; sec- 
ond chord—Flowers extended in right 
hand as if kiss were thrown, pupils at 
the same time stepping forward on right 
foot; third chord—Handkerchiefs waved 
briskly with left hand, flowers and posi- 
tion same as preceding; fourth chord— 
Erect position, flowers and handkerchief 
at side. 


First Pupil— 
I know not which I leve the most, 
Nor which the comeliest shows, 
The timid, bashful violet 
Or the royal-hearted rose; 


The pansy in her purple dress, 
The pink with cheek of red, 

Or the faint, fair heliotrope, who hangs, 
Like a bashful maid, her head. 


For I love and prize them one and all, 
From the least low bloom of spring, 
To the lily fair, whose clothes outshine 

The raiment of a king. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


Second Pupil—‘* Flowers preach to us 
if we will hear.’’ 


Third Pupil—Whittier calls the flow- 
ers: 
**Children of the meadows, born 
Of sunshine and of showers.”’ 


Fourth Pupil—Wordsworth says: 
**To me the meanest flower that blows 
can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. ’’ 


Fifth Pupil—Mrs. 
flowers: 
““They speak of hope to the fainting 
heart, 
With a voice of promise they come and 
part, 
They sleep in dust through the wintry 
hours, 
They break forth in glory—spring flow- 


”? 


ers, bright flowers! 


Hemans wrote of 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


I gather a bunch of the fragrant flowers, 
And a picture seems to rise. 
I stand in the past a hundred years 
And see, ’neath the sunset skies, 
The housewife stand by her spinning- 
wheel, 
Toiling at twilight close. 
An old brown jar on the window-sill 
Is filled with the pink wild rose. 


Sixth Pupil—-Mary E. Bradley wrote: 
‘‘Of all the bonny buds that blow 
In bright or cloudy weather, 


The whole twelve moons together, 

The little purple pansy brings 

Thoughts of the saddest, 
things. ”’ 

Seventh Pupil—One writer has taken 
| The husband sits on the doorstep there, 
‘* An old log house in the pasture stands, | With the children playing near, 

Shattered, forsaken, and brown, | And then time marches with silent tread 

Till it passes, year by year, 
| And the old log house, deserted, is 

A prey to the rains and snows, 
| While the only voice of the days gone by 
| Is the voice of the pink wild rose.”’ 


} 
sweetest | 
| 
i 


And its doorstep tumbled down. 

But a spirit lingers near the spot 
With a sweet old-time repose, 

For in the tangled masses round about 
Blossoms the pink wild rose. 


Hide and SeeK 
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Slowly. 









V 2nd time. 
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hide and seek. Hush! bright rain - bow? 


2. d. 
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SUGGESTIONS : The following action may be used if desired: In the first two 
lines the girls as sunbeams may sing. In the third and fourth lines they may 
‘thide,’’ by merely covering faces or really hiding. They put fingers on lips on 
‘‘Hush!’’ prolonging the ‘‘sh’’ throughout rest. Beginning the second part of 
this verse, the boys sing as raindrops and search for the girls. On the last line 
they clasp hands with the girls, two and two, when found, to form a ‘‘bow’’; both 
peep under ‘‘bow,’’ smiling. 

Sing second stanza in same manner, only boys, as raindrops, sing first, hid- 
ing; girls, as sunbeams, hunt forand find them. Vary pose on last line, if desired. 
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Exercises for Spring and Summer Programs 


| June Song 


Tune: “Old Folks at Home” 


I 


Red, white, and yellow roses growing 
| This month of June, 

Such wealth of richest fragrance giving! 
| Bird hearts are all a-tune. 

From the showers and sunshine gathered 
| Richest life, full-crowned, 
| Imparting to our summer garden 

Truest beauty all around. 


II 


Sweet daisies growing in the meadow 
| Look at the sun, 
Still gazing up and upward ever, 
| Till golden heart was won. 
| Now the lesson we are learning 
Is looking up, not down; 
To us and those about us bringing 
Lives full of bliss—sun-crowned 


| 
| 
| 


For Vacation’s Here 
Tune: “Work, for the Night Is Coming’ 
I 


Now is our labor ended, 

Welcome vacation’s joys; 

All hearts are filled with gladness, 
Happy girls and boys. 

Sing till the walls re-echo, 

Sing with aright good cheer, 

Sing that we all are merry, 
For vacation ’s here. 


II 


Work has been hard and earnest. 
Playtime will be most sweet, 
With bluest skies above us, 
Flowers at our feet. 
Sing till the walls re-echo, 
Sing with a right good cheer, 
Sing that we all are merry, 
For vacation ’s here. 
III 
Now may vacation give us 
Happiness, strength, and health; 
, Phese are the best of blessings, 
These are truly wealth. 
Sing till the walls re-echo, 
Sing with a right good cheer, 
Sing that we all are merry, 
For vacation ’s here. 





Graduating Song 
Tune: “Auld Lang Syne” 
I 
And now the parting hour has come— 
To-day will be the last— 
To our dear school we bid adieu 
Where hapfiest days have passed. 


Chorus— 

Of old times here, my frends, . 
Of old times here, 

We ’!] think with joy in future years 
Of old times here. 


II 


To-day we leave our teachers kind, 
And schoolmates tried and true; 
Yet keep in memory each and all, 
And oft the past review. 
Chorus— 


Ill 


Thanks for the lessons gathered here, 
Improving heart and mind; 
All those who’ve sought for wisdom’s 


ways 
A true reward shall find. 
Chorus— 


IV 


Oh, comrades, some afar will roam, 
And tired the feet become, 

Yet oft the thought of old times here 
Will chase away the gloom. 


Chorus— 





NOTE: The tunes named in this column, 
“‘Old Folks at Home,’’ ‘‘Work, for the 
Night Is Coming,’’ and ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne’’ are contained in “The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs,’’ issued by the pub- 
lishers of this magazine. 
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so they help your plants togrow. Every gar- 
dener is glad to welcome the Earthworms to his 
garden, for if they are not so very beautiful, 
they are useful little helpers.”’ 

As soon as it stopped raining Hippity Hop and 
Flip Flop crept out from under the piazza and 
‘an home as fast as possible. 

They looked very different from the bunnies 
of half an hour earlier, for in spite of their 
hurry for shelter their new spring, clothes were 
draggled with rain and mud. Their thoughts 
were different, too, for they were very much 
ashamed of the thoughts they had had, and they 
decided never to look down on the Karthworms 
again. 
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The Rabbity Buns and the Earth- 
worms 
By Rebecca Deming Moore 


‘PT OOK out,” cautioned Flip Flop. 
Hippity Hop turned aside just in time 
to avoid the mud. 

Jt was a warm, pleasant afternoon in April, 
and Hippity Hop and Flip Flop had been call- 
ing on Great-Aunt Fidelia Flop Kar. As Miss 
Kidelia was a very particular rabbit, they were 
dressed in their best. 

llippity Hop and Flip Flop were hopping 
along without talking. If they had spoken 
aloud what they were thinking about, it would 
have sounded like this: 

‘“My white dress is so pretty. I’m sure no 
one in Miss Priscilla Squirrel’s school has such 








This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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| Meeting Community Needs 


SVIVEN : A community composed 
of wealthy retired farmers 
with their families, well-to- 
do lumber and mining men 
with children to be educated, 
railroaders with their pecul- 
iar interests and numerous children, unor- 
ganized miners with their ever-present pov- 
erty and ever-increasing number of hungry 
all-time idlers—in 








mouths, day laborers, 
short, a conglomerate of every class and con- 
dition of human living in a semi-rural south- 
ern community. 

Problem: To take an average 
school in which are taught the usual subjects 
from the usual textbooks, and so adapt the 
school to the needs of the community as to 
quicken the industrial, mental, moral, and 


eraded 


social life of the people. 

Such a problem presented itself for solu- 
tion to the Board of Education in Somerset, 
Ky., in the early nineteen hundreds; in 
Somerset, a little railroad, mining, lumber, 
agricultural town which, according to the 
1910 census, had fewer than five thousand 
souls, but which drew from unincorporated 

















Somerset Public School with Its Own Carnegie Library 
Adjoining the School Building 


settlements near until the number was per- 
haps a thousand more. Fewer than eight 
hundred children were in school, and out of 
these only forty-four were in high school. 











The Course of Instruction in Music Includes a School 
Band 


Whether or not the Board of Education rec- 
ognized the problem, or became aware of it 
by degrees as the successive steps were 
presented to them, is neither here nor there. 





BY MATTIE DALTON 





J.P. W. Brouse, Ph. D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Somerset, Ky 


The result to-day is an enrollment of more 
than sixteen hundred children, of whom 
more than two hundred are in the high 
school. The equipment alone, at the high 
school plant, is worth $12,500, and this does 
not include the Carnegie library (did you 
ever hear of another Carnegie library in 
connection with a public school?) of seven 
thousand volumes, which has a value of its 
own of $20,000. The building and grounds 
of the high school are valued at $80,000, and 
the expenditure for the high school last year 
was $11,115. 

The literary course in this high school is 
the equal of any in the South, and students 
graduating from the Somerset High and en- 
tering institutions of higher learning meas- 
ure well with those from other schools. The 
industrial subjects receive much attention 
throughout the entire course, and the head, 
the hand, and the heart are trained together 
from the first day in the primary to the last 
day in the evening of commencement. One 


of the jolliest observances in this school is 


‘Kite Day,’’ when hundreds of kites which 
have been made by the young folks are sent 
up in the strong March winds. 

The manual training equipment of this 
high school is the best in the state, and per- 
haps the best in the South in towns of the 
same size. Since this is not a wealthy com- 
munity, this development has been a source 
of interest and wonder to all who have stud- 
ied the growth of industrial subjects in the 
high school. 

In selecting Dr. J. P. W. Brouse as head 
of the school, in 1904, the Board of Educa- 
tion wisely gave him free rein in choosing 
his assistants, and held him responsible for 
results. With confidence in his judgment, 
they have never questioned his wisdom in 
employing helpers, and he will travel half 
across the continent, if necessary, to hold a 
conference with an applicant who has been 


recommended as especially fitted for a cer- 
tain needed work. He is a rare judge of 
teachers, and a just critic of school work. 
The quietest and most retiring of men, he 
has the ability to inspire the greatest en- 
thusiasm among teachers and students. 

In 1905, Dr. Brouse was asking for more 
room and for equipment for manual training. 
To-day he still needs room, although the 
plant has been trebled and more; and al- 
though his manual training equipment in- 
cludes all necessary apparatus for cooking, . 
sewing, millinery, cabinet making, wood 
turning, pattern making and molding, forg- 
ing, bench work and machine-shop practice, 
printing and pottery, it is safe to hazard a 
guess that some other need will soon be ap- 
parent, and some other equipment will be- 
installed to meet it. , 

Every bit of equipment which can be 
made in the school is turned out in its own 
shops. ‘The work benches, work tables, 
drawing tables, tool boxes, and racks are all 
made by the students. Electrical wiring is 
looked after and kept in order by the stu- 
dents, and the sending apparatus of their 














Great Enthusiasm Is Shown by the Girls in the Courses 
in Sewing 


wireless outfit is of student construction— 
the first wireless station in a public school 
in the South, and still the best: amateur sta- 
tion in the South. 
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Class in Mechanical Drawing in Splendidly Equipped 


Room 


The instruction is so practical that workers 
in the machine shops go to the school for 
special instruction in their trade; citizens 
call on the superintendent and the instructors 

(Continued on page 58) 
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April Seat Work 


The Good 
American 


does his Duty 
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Re eeaninsemaa This design 1s planned for children to trace and color from 
hectographed models furnished by the teacher When com- 
! pleted it may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and taken 





home to be hung on the wall 











lf the tracing 1s made on Japanese Rice faper, the completed 
design may be made into a Window Transparency. Cut a 
cardboard frame as shown, and cover with two 12*3° and 
two 124% 3° Strips of colored paper folded lengthwise. through 
the center and mitred at the corners. [fount the colored 
tracing in the frame before pasting the folds over on the 
bach of the frame. 
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BY EDGAR F. BUNCE, Supervising Principal of Schools, Lodi, N. J. 






habit of starting things and 
becoming self-reliant. 

Our modern system of ed- 
ucation gives very little chance for the child 
to start things. Things are started for him, 
and he is so controlled as he does them that 
all chance for the formation of habits of self- 
reliance are lost. The development of this 
habit is like that of other habits and is gov- 
erned by the same principles with which 
most educated people are more or less fa- 
miliar. 

I believe most heartily that this is a 
worthy aim in educational work and that 
more attention should be given to it. After 
a child leaves school it is very important that 
he be not only willing and able to do things, 
but that he have a desire to start things for 
himself and be self-reliant. In these days 
of mechanical inventions we might say that 
every person needs to be a ‘“‘self starter.’’ 
In his daily classroom work from kindergar- 
ten to college the boy or girl who is self-re- 
liant and eager to do gets the most out of his 
lessons. 

The basic principle in all true education is 
self-activity of the pupil. There is a great 
difference between ‘‘self-activity of the pu- 
pil’’ and ‘‘activity of the pupil.’’ The first 
is caused from within and the second from 
without. Many teachers secure wonderful 
‘activity of pupils’’ by the ‘‘big stick’’ 
method in one form or another, but this type 
of activity does not carry over. When the 
‘*big stick’’ is away the pupil does not exert 
himself. The other and better type of ac- 
tivity which results from an inner desire to 
do may not show up so well to the casual 
observer, but if it is there it will affect the 
work of the pupil both in school and out of 
school. 

I believe in inspiring the pupil so that he 
will want to do things. We should try to 
keep alive in him the creative and construc- 
tive attitude which is natural. I would much 
rather have a staff of teachers whose meth- 
ods, discipline, and knowledge of subject 
matter ranked medium, but whose ability to 
arouse and inspire their pupils ranked ex- 
cellent, than another staff ranking excellent 
in methods, discipline, and knowledge of 
subject matter, but who did not get at the 
heart and soul of their pupils and cause them 
to want to do things. The first group could 
be made to improve in methods, discipline, 
and knowledge of subject matter, but the sec- 
ond group never could make real, enthusi- 
astic, inspiring teachers. 

The first asset then in the development of 
initiative in pupils is a trained, enthusiastic, 
inspiring teacher who studies her individual 
pupils and tries to bring out the best in them. 

Another asset is proper organization and 
administration of the school system. Most 
of our modern systems include many things 
which prevent development of self-reliant 





citizens. A few of those most evident are: 
over systematization ; too much red tape; too 
much supervision; too much stress on results 
and not enough on efforts; too large classes; 
overcrowded uniform curricula and daily pro- 
grams; overheated rooms; little provision for 
rapid or extra promotions; lack of knowledge 
of home life of pupils by teachers; wrong 
idea of discipline; difficulty of keeping 
order where pupils are urged to put them- 
selves forward, ete. Some of these things 
can be remedied by the teachers and _ princi- 
pals; others can not. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the 
teacher, principal and superintendent are 
handicapped to a certain extent by influences 
outside of their control, let us see what can 
be done in the regular, ordinary type of school 
to develop initiative in pupils. In the first 
place the principal or supervising principal 
can usually do the following things: 

1. Do away with all red tape and system- 
atization which is not absolutely necessary. 

2. Put the emphasis for promotion on a 
minimum requirement of attainment and a 
large amount of effort. 

3. Arrange for rapid promotions of those 
who are fitted. 

4, Keep the classes from getting too large. 

5. Arrange a suitable program for the 
teacher to follow which will give her time to 
get the backward pupils to respond. 

6. Arrange the course of study so that 
there will be a minimum course for all and 
extra work for those who can do it. 

7. Allow teachers to be promoted with 
their classes for two or more terms, so they 
will really know the individual pupils. 

8. Encourage teachers to visit the homes 
of their pupils. 

9. Encourage the enthusiastic, inspiring 
teacher by words of praise and if possible by 
liberal increases in salary. 

10. Encourage Boy Scout movements, or- 
ganized games, athletic medal contests, and 
student organizations. 

11. Encourage the library habit in pupils. 

12. Encourage home gardens and clean-up 
campaigns. 

13. Encourage pupils to take part in as- 
sembly exercises, etc, 

The regular classroom teacher can do the 
following things to help develop initiative in 
pupils: 

1. She can shift the responsibility for 
many things on the pupils of her class, such 
as the condition of the floor, desks, ete. ; the 
temperature of the room, lighting, distribu- 
tion of materials, etc. Pupils who bear re- 
sponsibiilty make adults willing to assume it. 

2. She can learn the fine art of question- 
ing. Instead of asking numerous questions 
requiring very little thinking by the pu- 
pil and which can be answered by a mem- 
orized word or phrase, she can learn to ask 
questions which cal] for not only a knowl- 
edge of facts but also an organization by the 
pupil of the facts and a proper setting forth 
in words, 


3. She can conduct more of the socialized 
type of recitation; where the pupils discuss 
among themselves certain questions while 
the teacher acts as a judge rather than a ty- 
rannical military leader. : 

4, She can encourage her pupils to look 
for things which they think will interest 
their classmates and have them brought to 
school. They should then be allowed to tell 
about these things. Pictures, stories, pets, 
flowers, toys, and things made by the pupil 
may be brought. 

5. She can encourage and help the devel<"' 
opment of certain habits, such as cleanliness, 
neatness, promptness, and politeness, all of 
which go to make the self-reliant, resourceful 
man or woman. 

6. She can use textbooks less and refer- 
ence books, magazines, etc. more. She can 
encourage outside reading and reporting to 
the class by pupils. 

7. If she is a kindergarten or primary 
teacher she can encourage self expression 
with clay, paper, blocks, constructive toys, 
colored pegs, etc., and in games and story 
telling. 

8. In the intermediate grades the teacher 
can do considerable if her class is not too 
large. Pupils may compose original sen- 
tences using spelling words. They may make 
up original examples and problems in arith- 
metic. They may bring in questions in geog- 
raphy or history. They may prepare certain 
selections from their readers at home to be 
read or told in school as they wish. They 
may bring clippings from home to read to the 
class. They may be allowed occasionally to 
teach the lesson in spelling, number drill, 
reading, etc. They may dramatize certain 
stories, working out their own words and 
actions. They may select persons to have 
charge of dismissals, the giving out of ma- 
terials, the care of the room, etc. 

9. The grammar grade and high school 
teachers can do much to make self-reliant 
pupils if they are willing and are allowed to 
forget about the final examinations, part of 
the time. Probably the subjects best adapted 


_ for development of initiative and self-reliance 


are history, the sciences, composition and 
debate, literature, and problem work in 
mathematics. 

There are numerous ways of allowing 
pupils to take the initiative in these subjects. 
There are topical recitations where the pu- 
pil is expected to give what he thinks is 
valuable on the topic. Pupils may answer 
thought-provoking questions calling for judg- 
ment and comparison. There is research 
work. There is the use of pupil-teachers. 
The class may be organized with a president 
and secretary and carry on the discussion as 
in a business meeting. Topics may be as- 
signed to certain small groups in the class, 
having them select their own leader to put 
questions to the rest on the topic. The teacher 
may encourage pupils to stand before the 
class in giving a recitation of length. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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April Primary Hints and Helps 


“Kodaking” in the First Grade 
By Eva Brown 


6s HO would like to go kodaking this morn- 
WV ing?’’ said Miss C. to her class of first grade 
children. 

Twenty-three happy faces smiled ‘‘ Yes,’’ as every 
hand went up. 

‘Oh, goody, goody!’’ chuckled ‘'eddy from the back 
seat, ‘‘I just love to do that.’’ 

‘*Kodaking! Of all things!’’ exclaimed Miss Ath- 
erton to herself, as she entered this primary room, 
notebook in hand. Had she not come all the way from 
the University to the East Side School this beautiful 
spring morning for the serious purpose of observing 
and filling out that wonderful questionnaire she had 
brought along! 

Miss Atherton was a student in Education 5, who 
was sent out on an observation tour, in search of 
methods. She aimed to make a full report of all she 
saw, and the teacher’s professional reputation was in 
the balance. 

A pleasant ‘‘Good morning’’ from Miss C., and the 
dismayed Miss Atherton was swayed into the visitor’s 
chair. ‘‘Going kodaking? What’s the idea? Itisa 
beautiful morning for kodaking,’’ admitted the vis- 
itor; ‘‘but I came to visit you—to observe—it ’s meth- 
ods I am after,’’ she sighed. 

‘*Going kodaking!’’ laughed twenty-three little tots 
as they sprang to their feet, every fiber exultant with 
the thought. 

‘*Kodaks ready?”’ smiled Miss C. ‘‘I. want to see 
who has a good kodak; one that will take a clear, 
true picture. ”’ 

‘‘T have, I have, teacher,’’ and twenty-three pairs 
of black, blue, brown, and gray eyes flashed. 

A shade fastened on rollers at the top of the board 
wax raised just enough to expose this sentence, ‘‘Oh, 
see the pretty nest!’’ One second was given for ex- 
posure, then the sentence was erased. Two seconds 
were given for reproduction. 

‘*Teddy,’’ smiled Miss C. 

**Oh, see the pretty nest!’’ read Teddy. 

**Fine!’’ said Miss C. 

‘“*Kodaks ready,’’ she softly whispered. 

**It is away up in the tree-top,’’ read Fred. 

‘Climb the tree.’’ 

Receiving a nod from Miss C., James began to move 
hands and feet, showing he knew how to climb. 

‘*Peep into the nest.”’ 

James obeyed. 

‘“‘There are three baby birds in the nest,’’ was the 
next sentence. ; 

‘*Come, Dorothy, whisper to the visitor what is in 
the nest. * * * Mary, Kathryn, William,’’ and so 
on, until eight or ten children had read the sentence, 
satisfying the visitor that each individual kodak had 
taken a correct picture. 

‘*The mother bird flew to the nest,’’ was the next 
sentence. ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ said Miss C., ‘‘do what the 
sentence says.’’ Elizabeth obeyed. 

Several commands and questions were given, and the 


children showed that their ‘‘kodaking’’ was accurate. 
They also showed, by their enthusiastic and intelli- 
gent oral interpretation, that they had the meaning. 

‘“Run home, children,’’ was the last sentence. In 
an amazingly short time twenty-three little folk were 
in their seats. The kodaking party was over. 

‘Flash reading (kodaking) ten mintues. Full of 
pep,’’ wrote the visitor in her notebook. 

The next ten minutes were spent in studying the 
reading lesson. The children grasped their books 
eagerly; they wanted to find out all about the bird’s 
nest away up in the tree-top, and they went at it with 
avim. Even first grade children can be trained in 
habits of study. 

The helps on the board caught the visitor’s eyes: 

in the nest rock-a-by will rock 

in the tree-top lullaby will fall 

away up high nest of grass will sing 

flew away pretty nest sing to me 

the mother bird will come fly to the nest 

Miss C. hastened to explain that they were only an- 
other ‘‘kodak lesson’’—a drill—which had preceded 
the sentence flashng. ‘‘The children are taught to 
visualize accurately words, groups of words, phrases, 
and sentences. I train for accuracy first and then 
rapidity,’’ she continued. ‘‘ During the drill periods 
we work out each individual problem; often each letter 
in a word must be sounded several times to get it.’”’ 

The visitor’s look of inquiry was satisfied when Miss 
C. assured her that rapid readers made good readers. 
‘“‘It has been my experience,’’ said she, ‘‘that rapid 
readers are not only more intelligent readers, but they 
remember more of the original thought and can re- 
produce it more accurately and with more natural ex- 
pression. 

‘‘Lay a good foundation in the first grade,’’ she de- 
clared, ‘‘by teaching children to visualize accurately. 
Do not tolerate a drawling reading lesson, where so 
much time is spent in calling the words that the 
thought is lost. Thatis merely a word-calling lesson, 
and a very poor one at that. If the child is trained 
to receive and know each sentence at a glance, the 
more quickly will he get the thought. Weshould give 
lively drills every day in flash reading. Vary these 
drills with contests and games. Use word cards, sen- 
tence cards, and the blackboard. Always give the 
drills separately and apart from the reading lesson 
proper, for, as we know, the oral lesson is concerned 
with thought-getting and training in expression, ar- 
ticulation, enunciation, and pronunciation. ’’ 

The children were now ready to read the lesson from 
their books. When the lesson was finished, the vis- 
itor’s notebook showed: 

‘‘1, The lesson moved. 

‘‘2. Children read rapidly and intelligently. - 

‘*3. They had a vivid impression of the story; they 
had caught the spirit. 

‘*4, They read accurately and with expression. 

‘‘5. Articulation, enunciation, and pronunciation, 
each was good. 

**6. When the children were questioned, their’repro- 
duction was accurate and logical. 


““7. Interest was 212° Fahrenheit.’ 

The visitor knew she had found a tangible method 
She lingered for an explanation which Miss C. wa 
glad to give. 


‘“*Eye movement is a very important factor in train 
ing children to read rapidly and to get the thought 
quickly. We know that many interesting experiments 


have been made along this line, and from the simpl 
experiments we have tried with our children here, w« 
know that the eye does not move in uniform rate 
across the line, but in jerks and short sweeps, pausing 
at regular intervals on the line. Reading takes place 
during these pauses, and not during the sweep an 

glance. Rapid readers make fewer pauses. We want 
to train the child in motor habits of breaking up the 
lines into a given number of regular pauses and move 

each showing the same number ot stops and sweeps. 

‘‘As I explained at first, we must cultivate tl 
rhythmic movement of the eye, and recognition of 
groups of words at a flash. Let the first sentences he 
short and of uniform length, because long sentenc« 
that are not of uniform length cause eye fatigue 
Flash reading, and plenty of it, I repeat.’’ ‘‘Ko 
daking,’’ interrupted Miss Atherton. 

‘‘What does it matter,’’ said Miss Atherton to her 
self, ‘‘if this old questionnaire never gets filled out? | 
have found a method in reading—one that will work 
and reading is the most important subject taught 
the primary grades; yes, it is the very foundation of 
all education,’’ she emphatically declared. 

She left declaring she was glad she happened in or 
the ‘‘kodaking party’’ at the East Side School that 
beautiful spring morning. 


Bright Contrivances 


By Elnora Vaughn 


TEACHER, needing pictures in her schoolroor 
A asked for contributions of old picture frame 

These she refinished with black enamel and sup- 
plied with new glass and suitable pictures; at a cost 
of three dollars she had three large pictures and two 
smaller ones. 

A convenient and attractive magazine table was 
made by putting a new top ona table that the teacher 
had found in the home attic. A new dress of paint or 
the table and on a wooden chair that also came out 


of the attic made both articles look like new. 
The titles of articles suitable for reading in schoo 
may be written in ink along the margin on the cov 


of each magazine. 

An old window shade makes a good substitute for 
burlap serving as a bulletin board. 

Easy pictures to draw may be mounted separat« 
on cardboard and left in a small box tacked to the 
wall. They are of good use as busy work. 

One teacher corrects neat papers with a blue pencil 
and the opposite kind with a red one. 

Maps cut from old geographies and mounted on 
cardboard are constantly used in class, and prove a 
great convenience. 
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Little Civics for Little Citizens 
Keeping Our Country Clean 
By Barbara Reid 

HE teacher may talk with the children about the 

| evils caused by throwing out refuse in alleys, 

backyards, and country places. Tell them what 

should be done with the waste that must be disposed 

of, such as potato parings, discarded lettuce and cab- 

bage leaves, greasy dish water, dirty scrub water, 

ashes, etc. Tell what should be done with waste 

paper. Lead pupils to see that keeping city and coun- 

try clean is the best kind of citizenship. If each child 

can be made to resolve not to let anything go out of 

his hands except to the right place a valuable and fun- 

damental lesson of good citizenship will have been 
learned. 

The following sentences may be written on the 
blackboard for a sight reading lesson, or for a lan- 
guage lesson to be copied by the children. 

We are little citizens. We love our mother country. 

Good citizens will try to keep everything clean. 

When things are thrown out they too often rot and 
she cause sickness. 

I will not drop orange peelings or banana peelings. 

Once some one dropped a banana peeling on the 
sidewalk. 

My grandma slipped on it. 
could not get up. 

A policeman lifted her, but she could not walk. 

She was in bed a long time, and when she got up 
she was lame. 

. She cannot walk now except on crutches. 
trouble came from that banana peel. 

I will not throw paper down out of doors. 

I will pick up all the paper | see scattered. 

God has made our mother country very beautiful. 
Seattered papers will spoil the looks of the most beau- 
tiful place. 


She was hurt so that 


This 


Once some people had a picnic in our grove by the 
river. 

It looked beautiful when they went there. 

It looked desolate when they went away. 

They broke down trees and bushes, and picked flow- 
ers and threw them away. They pulled up flowers by 
the roots. 

They left paper bags, newspapers, egg shells, ba- 
nana peelings, peanut shells, and waste ends of food 
all over the grove. 

My father, Polly, and I cleaned up the grove. 

We gathered all the waste and burned it. 

We will not let them have a picnic there again. 
They are not good citizens. 

Good citizens will do all they can to keep our coun- 
try clean and beautiful. 


The $5000 Prize Code of Morals for Children 


N page 45 of this issue will be found a Window 
Transparency bearing a patriotic motto taken 
from the $5000 Code of Morals for Children writ- 

ten for the National Institution for Moral Instruction 
by William J. Hutchins. 

In connection with this timely handwork, it will be 
well worth while for teachers to write on the black- 
board the section of the Code from which the motto 
was taken, for children to copy in booklets which may 
be decorated with patriotic symbols. 

The sixth law is | 

THE LAW OF DUTY 

The Good American Does His Duty. 

The shirker or the willing idler lives upon the labor 
of others, burdens others with the work he ought to 
do himself. He harms his fellow citizens, and so 
harms his country. 

1. I will try to find out what my duty is, what I 
ought to do, and my duty I will do, whether it is easy 
or hard. What I ought to do I can do. 


A Device for Teaching the Alphabet 
By Jessie L. Hodges 


F YOU will introduce Uncle Jeff to your primary 
I class, I believe he will prove a wonderful friend 

while you are teaching phonics, and I know your 
first graders will not forget the alphabet after mak- 
ing his acquaintance. 

In order to do this, you might draw a large clock 
face on the board with colored crayon, substituting 
the letters of the alphabet for the usual twelve nu- 
merals. Within the circle of these letters; draw Uncle 
Jeff’s eyes, nose, and mouth. The hands of the clock 
should be made of the same color of cardboard as the 
rest of the drawing. If the material is available, busy 
work could be provided by having each pupil make an 
Uncle Jeff clock face out of cardboard for his own in- 
dividual use. 

When this is done, teach the following jingle, using 
colored crayon for letters of the alphabet when pre- 
senting it to the class: a 


**Tick-tock! tick-tock! 
A-B-C,’’ says the clock. 
“D-E-F, D-E-F,”’ 
Answers jolly Uncle Jeff. 


With a twinkle in his eye, 
He winks twice to G-H-I. 


And his name he tries to spell, 
Adding slowly J-K-L. 


But he finds this will not go, 
So he moves to M-N-O. 


** After coming down this far, 

I'll just speak to P-Q-R. 

‘*Bless my heart! what shall I do?— 
Here are my friends S-T-U. 


**And I surely can not vex 
Their near neighbors V-W-X. 


‘All we need, both you and me, 
Even to the last Y-Z.”’ 














| 
| 





























triangle. 
inside page sketch grass with green crayon. 











black. Paste (only) the feet and body of the duck on the grass, as in Fig. 2. 3 
booklet so that it will stay together. Fig. 3 shows the open booklet.--Device contributed by Beatrice L. Hall. 


. DESIGN FOR AN EASTER BOOKLET 


DIRECTIONS: For Fig. 1 fold a sheet of paper and cut the- bottom. and. one side of a triangle, the folded edge of the paper being the third side of the 
With the fold at the-left, pencil off and cut out the paper so that the framework of a coop ‘is left... This is the cover of the booklet. 
Take a piece of paper and cut out.a duck similar to the sketch. Color the feet and bill orange and the eyes 
Arrange the head'to peep over one of the slats of the coop; this locks the 
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April Primary Hints and Helps—Continued 


Schoolroom Snap Shots 
By the Friendly Observer 


EASTER SAND-TRAY 


N Miss D.’s room her first grade pupils enjoyed help- 
| ing her arrange an Easter sand-tray. The manual 
training teacher made themachickencoop. A hen 
was cut from brown wall paper and the children 








Sand-Tray Made by First Grade Pupils 


brought little chickens that they had found at the five- 
and ten-cent store. They put a small dish of water in 
the sand and sprinkled sawdust (from the chalk box) 
on the sand to represent corn. 


A PAPER SAVING CLUB 


A schoolroom that wishes to do its ‘‘bit’’ has a 
‘*Paper Saving Club.’’ The teacher gave a talk to the 
pupils about paper making, and showed them reasons 
for saving paper. Then the club was formed with a 
president and two helpers elected by the pupils. 
These watch to see that no paper is wasted. If after 
a solemn inspection it is decided that a pupil has been 
wasteful, his name 1s blackmarked on a roll posted on 
a sheet of cardboard. The plan has proved effective. 


A SPELLING BANK 


Spelling has been greatly improved in one school by 
a ‘‘spelling bank.’’ It was made from a large white 
cardboard box painted to represent a real bank, with 
an imposing name over the door which indicated that 
the edifice belonged to the third and fourth grades. 

The young bankers prepared a large number of paper 
dollars, using a silver one as a pattern. 

Every pupil who spells his words correctly, either 
in writing or orally, receives a paper dollar. On the 
back he writes his name and deposits it in the bank. 
At the end of four weeks the deposits are counted, 
and interest, in the shape of merit cards, are dis- 
tributed. 

FLAG REWARDS 


‘“Why, your room has blossomed out!’’ exclaimed the 
Friendly Observer, as she entered the Little Teach- 
er’s room one morning. The ‘‘blossoms’’ were red, 
white, and blue; for on the right hand upper corner 
of each desk was glued a spool, of the size that once 
held number thirty thread, and in each spool was 
a small flag about four by six inches. 

‘Every child who has a flag at his desk stands one 
hundred in deportment,’’ said the Little Teacher. ‘‘If 
the standing is lost the flag is removed until the next 
morning, when a fresh beginning may be made. Itis 
surprising how hard the children will work to keep the 
little flags on their desks. The plan is an appeal to 
patriotism, and I think a worthy one, for surely no 
youngster can be doing more for his country just now 
than applying himself at school.’’ 


TRAINING FOR POISE 


The Friendly Observer was pleased to see the first 
graders in one room being trained to speak with con- 
fidence and to exercise their powers of imagination by 
telling stories about the pictures which had been 
given to them to study. The stories were short and 
simple, but the exercise was valuable. Each child 
held his picture up so that the class could see it while 
he told his story about it. Children who are trained 
very young to express themselves in the presence of 
their mates will have a good foundation for social 
poise and ease when they are older. Training in 
these qualities are as important as the three R’s. 


A LIBRARY FOR THE BABIES 


Miss H. arranged a library table for the primer 
class to enjoy from the day when they entered school. 
True, the collection consisted of picture-books and 
scrap-books made of pictures, but the children were 
very proud of their library. She encouraged the older 
pupils to own and value libraries. The Instructor 
Literature Series, published for supplementary read- 
ing, provided her foundation for the school libraries, 
and in sume cases she was able to start home libraries 
with these books. She proved that the child who is 
encouraged toown his own library. even if it is started 


with a single book, and that an inexpensive one, learns 
to feel an interest in books that he would not other- 
wise feel. It is natural for children to make collec- 
tions, and children can be encouraged to collect books 
and to love to own them. 


A WAR CABINET COLLECTION 

One of the most interesting after-the-war activities 
was seen recently. The children were gathering car- 
toons, posters, photographs, letters, newspapers, mag- 
azines, pictures—in fact anything pertaining to the 
war. They were pasting these in a large scrap-book. 
Even the parents had contributed clippings and 
treasured letters from sons ‘‘over there.’’ 

The Friendly Observer suggests that now is the time 


- to make permanent collections for the school library 


or war cabinet. 

Some ambitious school center should collect the war 
recipes that the mothers have been using the past 
year and print them for general use in the community. 
School printing outfits are coming to be more gener- 
ally used. Children of all grades could help to collect 
the recipes, and older pupils could arrange and print 
them. ‘Ihe little books might be bound and sold, and 


‘ the receipts used to buy seeds for school gardens. 


A HAND-MADE BIRD CHART 
In Miss C.’s school the children were greatly inter- 
ested in helping her to make a bird chart from crepe 
paper birds. One roll of crepe paper contained four- 
teen birds in natural colors. The children.helped Miss 
C. cut these out and mount on stiff cardboard, stuffing 
the heads and bodies of the birds with cotton. A bird 





Pointing to the Bird Described 


house, made of brown construction paper, was fastened 
to a large sheet of white mounting paper, and the 
birds were grouped around this house. 

The chart was used in connection with bird talks 
and bird stories. Some of the stories and poems 
taken up were: “How the Robin’s Breast Became Red’’; 
‘*Legend of the Woodpecker’’; ‘‘The Birds of Kill- 
ingworth. ”’ 


First Grade Patriotism 
By a First Grade Teacher 


Y thirty-one first-graders had just finished their 
morning practiee of giving the flag salute: ‘‘I 
pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the Repub- 

lic for which it stands; one nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.’’ For the first time I real- 
ized that it was done in an indifferent way; most of 
the children stumbled over the hard words, and the 
truth came home to me—they didn’t know what they 
were saying! I resolved to do my best. 

‘‘Who can tell me whose picture this is?’’ The in- 
nocent eyes opened wider. For a moment there was 
no response, then a hand went up slowly, timidly. ‘* Mr, 
Wilson,’’ I was told. 

‘Yes, indeed, it is Woodrow Wilson,’’ I told them, 
for I wanted them to know the whole of that illus- 
trious name. ‘‘ But who is he?’’ 

The little fellow who had volunteered before felt 
safer this time. He replied at once, ‘‘‘The president,’’ 
while all eyes turned on the speaker and ‘*‘the won- 
der grew.’”’ 

Questions followed easily after that: ‘‘ President of 
what?’’ ‘‘What is the name of our country?’’ At first 
they told me it was ‘* America.” 

‘Yes, our country is a part of America,’’ I ex- 
plained, ‘‘and it is called the United States. We are 
called Americans. Who can say that? What is the 
name of our country and who are we?’’ 

Every voice answered, ‘‘Our country is the United 
States, and we are Americans.’”’ 


**Now who can tell me the whole story? Who is 
this man?’’ I pointed again to the picture hung just 
beneath the flag on the front wall, and even the boy 
whose place is always at the foot of the class could 
tell me, ‘‘ It is Woodrow Wilson, president of our coun- 
try, the United States, and we are Americans. "’ 

**Now, boys and girls,’’ I continued,—and I had the 
attention of every child in the room,—‘‘that flag stands 
for our country. When we say we pledge allegiance 
to our flag, we mean that we love our flag and our 
country, and that we will give anything we have to 
it and do the very best we can for it. Some of our 
fathers and brothers have been fighting for it, be 
cause they love itso. The red stripes stand for them, 
because they are so brave, and the blue is there be 
cause they are true to their country. We must be 
true, too. When our country needs money, as it does 
now, we ought to save our pennies and buy Thrift 
Stamps with them. 

***Your flag and my flag! 
And oh, how much it holds 
Your land and my land 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at its sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red, and blue, and white. 
The one flag—the great flag— 
‘The flag for me and you 
Glorified, all else beside 
‘The red, and white, and blue!’ 

Then I taught them the stanza, and they learned to 
put almost as much feeling into it as I did. 

A few days later we began to study other great men 
of to-day—Pershing, Haig, Foch, and Joffre. They 
can now distinguish one from the other and tell me 
something important about each. Since then we have 
learned many patriotic songs and some brief, stirring 
recitations. 

I am proud to say that for such young and such 
small persons my pupils are as staunch patriots as can 
be found in the United States. 


A Trip Around the World 


By Caroline J. Horton 
H cise va a morning with its usual morning exer 


cise passes, but some child will ask, ‘‘Mayn’t 

we travel this morning?’’ or ‘‘ May we go travec!- 

ing?’’ We have found a way to travel around the 

world in a quarter-of-an-hour, and we come back laden 
with good things from foreign countries. 

First we stand in line and position to march. Now 








Traveling “Around the World” 


we say, ‘‘We are ready to start,’’ and it is time for 
each child to tell what he wants to bring back wit! 
him. 

Our large map of the world hangs on the front wal), 
and the children are taught the various countrie 
which they will probably visit, and along with the 
the various articles which we get from these countries. 


(Continned on page 60) 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this 


page for us, 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


You and You 


lo the American Private in the Great Wai 

Every one of you won the war 

You and you and you 

Pressing and pouring forth, more 
more, 

Toiling and straining from shore to shore 

‘lo reach the flaming edge of the dark 

Where man in his millions went up like 
a spark; 

You, in your thousands and millions com- 
ing, 

All the sea ploughed with you, all the 
air humming, 

All the land loud with you, 

All our hearts proud with you 

All our souls bowed with the awe of your 
coming! 


and 


Where ’s the Arch high enough, 

Lads, to receive you, 

Where ’s the eye dry enough, 

Dears, to perceive you, 

When at last and at last in your glory 
you come, 

Tramping home? 


Every one of you won the war, 

You and you and you— 

You that carry an unscathed head, 

You that halt with a broken tread, 

And oh, most of all, you Dead, you Dead! 





Lift up the Gates for these that are last, 
That are last in the great Procession, 
Let the living pour in, take possession, 





Flood back to the city, the ranch, the 
farm, 

The church and the college and mill. 

Back to the office, the store, the ex- | 
change, | 

Back to the wife with the babe on her | 
arm, * 

Back to the mother that waits on the 
sill, 

And the supper that ’s hot on the range. 

And now, when the last of them all are 


dy ’ 
Be the Gates lifted up on high 
To let those Others in, 
Those Others, their brothers, that softly 
tread, 
That come so thick, yet take no ground, 
That are so many, yet make no sound, 
Our Dead, our Dead, our Dead! 


O silent and secretly-moving throng, 

In your fifty thousand strong, 

Coming at dusk when the wreaths have 
dropt 

And streets are empty, and music stopt, 

Silently coming to hearts that wait 

Dumb in the door and dumb at the gate, 

And hear your step and fly to your call— 

Every one of you won the war, 

But you, you Dead, most of all! 

—Edith Wharton in ‘‘Scribner’s Maga- 
zine.’’ 


Plain Bob and a Job 


Bob went lookin’ for a job— 

Did n’t want a situation; didn’t ask a 
lofty station: 

Did n’t have a special mission for a top- 
notcher’s position; 

Did n't have such fine credentials—but he 
had the real essentials 

Had a head that kept on workin’ and two 
hands that were not shirkin’; 

Was n’t either shirk or snob; 

Was n’t Mister—just plain Bob, 

Who was lookin’ for a job. 


Bob went lookin’ for a job; 
And he was n't scared or daunted when 
he saw a sign—‘ Men Wanted.’’ 
Walked right in with manner fittin’ up 
to where the Boss was sittin’, 

And he said: ‘‘My name is Bob, and I’m 
lookin’ for a job; 

And if you ’re the Boss that hires ’em, 
starts ’em workin’,and that fires ’em, 

Put my name right down here, Neigh- 
bor, as a candidate for labor; 

For my name is just plain Bob, 

And my pulses sort o’ throb 

For that thing they call a job.”’ 





Bob kept askin’ for a job, 


And Bob answered: ‘‘ Never mind; 


| And the boss, he says: **‘What kind?’’ | Time passed; with change of hopes and 


For | am not a bit partic’ler and I never | 


was a stickler 
For proprieties in workin’—if you got 
some labor lurkin’ 


| Anywhere around about kindly go and 


trot it out. 
It’s a job I want, you see— 
Any kind that there may be 
Will be good enough for me.’’ 


Well, sir, Bob he got a job. 

But the Boss went ’round all day in a 
dreamy sort of way; 

And he says to me: ‘‘By thunder, we 
have got the world’s Eighth Wonder! 

**Got a feller name of Bob who just asked 
me for a job— 

Never asks when he 
overtime in wages; 

Never asked if he’d get pay by the 
hour or by the day; 

Never asked meif it’s airy work and 
light and sanitary; 

Never asked me for my notion of the 
chances of promotion; 

Never asked for the duration of his an- 
nual vacation; 

Never asked for Saturday half-a-holi- 
day with pay; 

Never took me on probation till he tried 
the situation; 

Never asked me if it’s sittin’ work or 
standin’, or befittin’ 

Of his birth and inclination—he just 
filed his application, 

Hung his coat up on a knob, 

Said his name was just plain Bob— 

And went workin’ at a job!’’ 

—James W. Foley. 


Democracy 


Great mother of a new-born race, 

All earth shall be thy dwelling place; 
Democracy, thy holy name 

Shall set the continents aflame, 

Shall thrill the islands of the sea, 
And keep thy children ever free. 


engages about 


From God's eternal universe 

Shalt thou remove the primal curse 
Which man upon his fellow-man 
Imposed since first the world began; 
Away with slaves, deprived of-rights, 
And liiy-fingered parasites! 


For thus the new-world purpose we 
Can, step by step, unfolded see; 
Columbus sailed, at God’s behest, 

From lands by wicked kings oppressed — 
His messenger, to search the earth 

And find the place for Freedom’s birth. 


Then up rose peerless Washington, 
With many another dauntless son, 


| Whose spirit, caught beyond the blue, 


Encompassed France, and Europe, too, 
Until the purpose of the Lord 
Was plainly written with the sword. 


Out of it all—Democracy! 
he final word of God’s decree, 
To carry out His cherished plan 
Of peace on earth, good will to man. 
Therefore, arise, ye people, sing 
This heaven-born and glorious thing! 
— William Mill Butler. 

(Copyright, 1918, in the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada, All rights reserved.) Pub- 
lished by permission. 


The Wishing Bridge 
Among the legends sung or said 
Along our rocky shore, 
The Wishing Bridge of Marblehead 
May well be sung once more. 


An hundred years ago (so ran 
The old-time story) all 

Good wishes said above its span 
Would, soon or late, befall. 


If pure and earnest, never failed 
The prayers of man or maid 

For him who on the deep sea sailed, 
For her at home who stayed. 


Once thither came two girls from school 
And wished in chiidish glee; 

And one would be a queen and rule, 
And one the world would see. 





fears 
And in the selfsame place, 
‘Two women, gray with middle years, 
Stood, wondering, face to face. 


With wakened memories, as they met, 
‘They queried what had been: 

‘A poor man’s wife am I, and yet,”’ 
Said one, *‘[ am a queen. 


**My realm a little homestead is, 
Where, lacking crown and throne, 
I rule by loving services 
And patient toil alone.’’ 


The other said: ‘‘The great world lies 
Beyond me as it laid; 

O’er love’s and duty’s boundaries 
My feet have never strayed. 


‘IT see but common sights of home, 
Its common sounds I hear, 

My widowed mother’s sick-bed room 
Sufticeth for my sphere. 


‘*T read to her some pleasant page 
Of travel far and wide, 

And in a dreamy pilgrimage 
We wander side by side. 


‘*And when, at last, she falls asleep 
My book becomes to me 

A magic glass: my watch I keep, 
But all the world I see. 


‘*A farm-wife queen your place you fill, 
While fancy’s privilege 

Is mine to walk the earth at will, 
Thanks to the Wishing Bridge.’’ 


‘Nay, leave the legend for the truth,’’ 
The other cried, *‘and say 
God gives the wishes of our youth 
But in his own best way!’’ 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
A TRIBUTE 
He has gone West— 
Into the crimson splendor of the day, 
The fearless champion of the world has 
passed. 
He who kept in step to life’s heroic 
strains 
Has — in with Death and, marching 
still, 





Losing no pulse-beat of the stirring 
drums, 

Pursues his way. 

The zest of living was a sacrament, 

The reveille that found him long awake, 

Eager to face the problem of the hour. 

No summit was too steep for him to 
charge, 

No river too torrential for his might. 

The clay of highroads clung unto: his 
boots, 

a of high visions flamed his 

air, 

And in the great alembic'dust and clay 

Combined to make the stature of the 
man. 

Grim was his sword-hand; 
his eye; 

Ungrudging his broad shoulders to their 
load— 

Rather he squared them for an added 
weight, 

Flinging his head in jovial challengry. 

Free was his eagle-thought, and great 
his stride . 

To suit the spacious rhythms of the 
march, 

For well his ear interpreted the beat 

And swung his step obedient tolaw. .” 

Oh, valiant were his virtues like the air 

Where naked peaks are neighbored to 
the skies: 

Sturdy his faults, as wilful and robust 

As his own virtues, making more com- 
plete 

His measure as a man. 


unseduced 


And so, to music rhythmic and sustained, 
He marches on. 

No sad diminuendo slows the beat; 

No plaintive call to taps. 

From brimming Life he fell in step with 





Death, 
Nor loitered in the doing. 


Weep not, America for this your son! 

Let float the glory of your Stars and 
Stripes, 4 

The flag to which he consecrated all; 

Fling it afar that winds of liberty 

May bear the g¢gtirring message of his. 
deeds. 

Lift up your heart, O World, he is not 
gone! 

See where his footsteps mark the up- 
ward trail. 

The earth that bore him has received 
the print - 

Of = unconquered steps, and she will 
et 

Nor flood nor time efface them from her 
breast. 

Into the unscrolled future do they lead 

That man may find the trail and carry on! 


He has gone West— 

Into the crimson splendors he has passed 

Where one, but newly welcomed to its 
slopes, 

Hails him with joy and with a boyish 
shout 

Falls into step and marches at his side. 

—Louise Ayres Garnett. 


We Are the Garrison Guarding 
the Homeland 


We os garrison guarding the home- 
and, 
Who remain when the troops march 
away. 
Steadfast, we turn to the task that 
awaits us, 
Lifting the burden anew every day. 
One to the counter and one to the kitchen, 
One to the cradle and one to the loom; 
Each in his own place a service can ren- 


der, 
,Each in his own place—and ample the 
room! 
We are the garrison guarding the home- 
land, 


Foes of extravagance, idleness, waste, 
Allies of industry, order, economy,— 
Working with cheerfulness, diligence, 
haste, 
One in the hospital, one in the school- 
room, 
One in the office and one in the field. 
~~ the fort of Democracy’s strong- 
101d 
‘Gainst every force that a despot ca 
wield. : 
We ~~ the garrison guarding the home- 
and— 
Close up the ranks, then, nor stop to 
bewail. 

This is no time for complaint or repining, 
Seize Opportunity! Dare not to fail! 
One with the motor and one with the 

needle, 
One with a garden and one with a pen; 
All for humanity banded together, — 
Holding the fort until Peace comes 


again. 
—Ida Reed-Smith. 


The Soldier 


If | should die, think only this of me: 
— ’s some corner of a foreign 
e 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust con- 
cealed; 
A dust whom England bore, 
made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her 
ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English 


shaped, 


air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of 
home. : 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by 

England given; 
Her sights and sounds, dreams happy 
as her day; 
And laughter, 
gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English 
heaven. —Rupert Brooke. 


learnt of friends; and 
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saprii Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 

HE schools of a certain Ohio city 

have recently had an Educational 

Survey by a commission appointed 
by the United States Commissioner of 
Education. The published record of this 
survey has become a government report, 
being Bulletin No. 15 for 1918 of the re- 
ports of the Bureau of Education. 
would you like to have your school sur- 
veyed in every detail and the report of 
it published and scattered abroad with 
criticism not spared? 

We can get the benefit of the criti- 
cisms by going over them and consider- 
ing carefully whether or not they apply 
to our own schools. As I read the re- 
port, it struck me that schools must be 
much alike, whether they were city 
schools or country schools. Consider 
these comments and recommendations 
and see whether they fit your school: 

‘*The biggest obstacle to progress is 
the isolation of the teachers. Many 
teachers frankly say that they have not 
seen a class taught by another in years.”’ 

The remedy for this is simple, both for 
city and rural teachers. Visit other 
schools. Compare methods and progress 
with the teachers about you. I think it 
is now requred in every state to follow 
a graded course of study. This insures 
a steady progress and does away with 
the ancient and honorable, but not very 
profitable, custom of turning the pupils 
back to the beginning of their books 
with the advent of each new teacher. 
It also makes it certain, as far as is 
humanly possible, that the pupils of 
each grade, everywhere, shall do the 
same work before they are promoted to 


the next. But this very fact renders 
our getting together more helpful. Let 
us firmly resolve not, to be ‘‘isolated | 


teachers. ’’ 

‘“‘The greatest obstacle to the pupils’ 
progress is that they do not know hew to 
study.’’ (1 am sure we ali agree to 
that.) A suggested remedy is ‘‘super- 
vised study.’’ Let the class period be 
lengthened, and devote a portion of it 
to studying under the teacher. Our hard- 
pressed rural club-member, who has 
every grade from first to ninth, and 
classes altogether too many, can hardly 
do this, but it-is worth her considering 
as an aim. 

‘‘The greatest fault in the reading 
classes is’’—what do you think? That 
there is ‘‘so little reading for the joy of 
it’?! That isa statement surely worth 
our serious thought. ‘‘In the upper 
grades about two-fifths of the time may 
well be given to free silent reading.’’ 
In the lowest grades the greatest need is 
given as more phonic drill. It is only 
through a usable knowledge of phonics 
that the children gain the ability to 
make out words for themselves; and 
without this ability they cannot get the 
sense from the most delightful printed 
page. 

One more quctation which I would like 
to place before every teacher all the 
time: 

‘*Textbooks are guidebooks.’ For a 
traveler to sit in his own room and rest 
content with reading his guidebook 
would be absurd! But it would be 
equally absurd for him to refuse to read 
his guidebook in a strange place whose 
language he did not understand. When 
I hear teachers tell, as many do with 
apparent pride, how they never open a 
textbook in class, lam a bit doubtful. 
It seems to me that even an ideal teacher 
would make a great deal of use of the 
textbook provided for the pupils’ study. 
It is their guidebook. But, oh, she 
should make them see that the things it 
tells about are real and should be investi- 
gated in reality! 


, 


Every little while a letter is sent to 
the Help-One-Another Club with no 


name or with insufficient address. Please 
put your name and address on every sep- 
arate suggestion for our columns, and 
write both plainly. 


That is the only 


How | 


Those lesiring personal letters should enclose ten :ents. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 


way of being sure of getting your pay, 
which is always sent, but which some- 


| times comes back to the publishers be- 


cause it cannot find the owner. 

A correspondent wants to know how 
to plan lessons and how far ahead they 
should be planned. Can somebody give 
us a suggestion on this subject? 


Exchange 


The pupils of Constance B. Swenson, 
Box 30, Star Route, Plummer, Minn., 
have acollection of autumn leaves which 
they wish to exchange for collections of 
leaves, rocks, cotton bolls, or other prod- 
ucts. They will answer letters, describ- 
ing the country and giving geographical 
facts. Correspondence with schools in 
Hawaii, Alaska, and any of the southern 
states is especially desired. 


The pupils of (Miss) Frances Browne, 
St. Mary’s, Kan., wish. to correspond 
with pupils of other schools. 


Letters 
A Week on Flowers and Trees 


Arbor Day in our state is observed as 
both Tree and Bird Day, and in rural 
schools it should mean more than this, 
April 8th was set for the observance of 
this day last year. In my one-room 
school we spent the first fifteen minutes 
each morning during. the first week of 
April on topics related to Arbor Day. 

Monday was Tree Day, and the pupils 
in the upper grades responded to roll call 
with apt quotations about trees. We dis- 
cussed the uses of trees and their value 
to our country. ‘The story of Johnny 
Appleseed was read, and Germany’s cus- 
tom of replacing trees was explained. 

‘*Flowers’’ was the subject of our next 
morning’s exercises and each child named 
his favorite flower. A fanciful little 
reading ‘‘Flowers o’ Dreamland’’ was 
given by a third-grade girl, and the fifth 
and sixth grades recited ‘‘ Daffodils,’’ an 
exercise learned from their language 
books. ‘‘How the Pussy Willows Came 
to Be’’ was anether recitation. The 
teacher read the poem ‘‘ National Flow- 
ers,’’ and the names of the state flowers 
were learned. 

Wednesday morning’s topic ‘‘Spring’’ 
called for the most original expressions. 
Each child spoke briefly on ‘*Why I like 
Spring,’’ and it was very interesting to 
note the varied impressions made upon 
the pupils by the unfolding of nature at 
this time of the year. ‘‘Spring,’’ ‘‘We 
Thank Thee,’’ and ‘‘ Little Johnny-Jump- 
Ups’’ were the recitations given. An 
amusing story entitled ‘‘The Wandering 
Enemy’’ was read. 
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Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E, Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


‘*Birds’’ was our subject for Thursday, | and can not get out until he can say a 


and the children were prepared on that 
morning with descriptions of birds and 
their nests. We made a guessing game 
of these and thus secured some accurate 
descriptions. ‘The teacher contributed 
her.part by reciting ‘‘Massa Bluejay,’’ 
and the ‘‘ American Eagle’’ was given by 
a pupil. Other recitations about birds 
completed the morning program. 

Arbor Day on Friday was observed in 
the afternoon The exercises were 
opened with the “History of Arbor Day,”’ 
an essay written by a seventh-grade boy. 
Recitations appropriate to the occasion 
were recited by the primary tots. Our 
school] ground is already filled with nu- 
merous shade trees so we did not plant 
any trees, but, instead, devoted the 





rest of the afternoon to house and | 


yard cleaning. 
company into regular working squads, 
each with particular work to do, suchas 
picking up paper and fallen twigs, rak- 
ing leaves, etc. 

After a week of nature study, the true 
meaning of Arbor Day was forcibly im 
pressed upon the minds of the pupils.~— 
EpitH Morton, Ohio. 


An Easter Party 


A few days after Easter last year we 
gave a little party. Every child made a 
nest from a ball of sand mixed with a 
little flour and water and put it in the 
sun to dry. 

Then every pupil cut a large egg from 
colored paper. ‘lhe teacher collected haif 
of the best ones. She cut them in two 
and placed the pieces ina box. As the 
children marched around the room each 
child took a half-egg. ‘Then order was 
broken while all hunted for their part- 
ners. They then marched around again 
in couples. 

Lastly, every little one was 
happy by being allowed to get his nest 
and fill it with a handful of candy é¢ggs 
en top of which a candy hen joyfully 
perched.s—-MARIE HOGE, California. 


An Easter Suggestion 


A few days before Easter we made 
rabbit*sshaped boxes from bright-colored 
paper and filled them with grass. ‘The 
next morning the children were surpised 
and delighted to find- the nests full of 
colored eggs. I had made them out of a 
fondant. 1 shaped the mixture around 
almond meats, and colored the eggs with 
fruit.—OLGA R. BACTEN, Washington. 


Helps in Studying Reading 


Draw a pit on the floor. Use sight 
words on flashcards. If a word is missed 
the one who misses it goes in the pit 
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“HOW I 


on page 56 of this magazine. 


material which it contains, 


: 
: 
: 
| 


Although “How I Did It” has been published only a short 
time, many thousands of copies have already been sold and we 
expect during the present school year to realize our ambition 5 
of placing a copy of this very usable book in the hands of every 


DID IT” 


and which contains more than 700 of the most clever and 
helpful devices that have appeared in the ‘Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club’’ department. 
this book together with a list of the topics treated will be found 


of igen is the title of a new book which we recently published : 


A full description of 


wide-awake, progressive teacher in the country. 

The price of the book, substantially bound in limp cloth covers, is only 
50 cents per copy and it is sold under an absolute guarantee that if after 
using it in her school for one month, the teacher is not satisfied with it we 
will at once refund the purchase price and send postage for its return, 

Do not put off ordering a copy of this book until so late in the school 
year that you will have very little opportunity to utilize the splendid 


F. A. OWEN-PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.-Y. 
minicar radii ia tthe aa aa 


We divided our little | 





made | 





word before the others in the class. 

‘*Spell down’’ in the reading class by 
pronouncing words from the lesson. A 
pupil may. take his seat for a mispro- 
nounced word, or the ‘‘head and foot’’ 
plan may be used. 

Copy ‘* What James said,’’ ‘‘ How Mary 
looked,’’ ete., from the reading lesson. 

Find words which contain’ shorter 
words and copy, such as; *‘golden, gold’’; 
**lesson, less,’’ ete. 

Write on the board lists of pronouns 
from the lesson and ask the children to 
tind them and copy them with the names 
for which they stand. 

Write the beginning and the closing.. 
words of paragraphs. 

Find words that rhyme. 

Number the letters in the alphabet. 
The teacher spells words from the read- 
ing lesson by numbers on the board and 
the children write the words. 

The pupils may read the lesson through 
once and pass to the board and write the 
names of the persons mentioned; the 
names of places; objects. 

The pupils may answer these ques- 
tions: How many statements in the les- 
son? How many questions? Quotations? 
Paragraphs? (In upper grades—Nouns? 
Verbs?) 

For sight reading, the child looks at a 
sentence, passes the book to the next 
and gives his sentence, 

Ask the pupils to write the letters 
contained in the title of the lesson ina 
eclumn and then to find a word begin- 
ning with each letter. 

The teacher may give the meanings of 
certain words and the children search 
for the words. Shemay give the oppo- 
site meanings of words and the children 
tind the words.—JULIA GREEN, South 
Dakota. 


Making Arithmetlc Interesting 


I have my fifth grade divided into 
three companies or squads, which are 
called A, B, and C, respectively. Each 
company has its own motto and its own 
color. ‘There is a friendly feeling of 
rivalry among my three squads in all 
subjects, but especially in arithmetic. 

We frequently have relay races at the 
board as a drill in the fundamentls. It 
happens there are just twelve in each 
division, so | prepare several sets of 
twelve problems each, and place dupli- 
cate sets on opposite boards, numbering 
the problems from one to twelve inclu- 
sive. ‘lwo companies are sent to the 
board and a piece of chalk is given to 
each captain or leader, who has problem 
number one to solve. Ata signal both 
captains begin work. Each solves the 
problem as quickly as possible and passes 
the chalk to the next on his right, who 
takes problem two. When each side has 
finished we compare answers, and each 
problem which is correct counts one 
point. The side which finishes first is 
given an extra point.. If Company A 
wins itis allowed to race on another 
set of problems with Company C. In 
this way we find out which side is cham- 
pion. Sometimes we call this an auto- 
mobile race, and consider the ones who 
make mistakes guilty of causing punc- 
tures, etc.—A MIDDLE WEST TEACHER. 


Three Hints 


If I havea ‘‘hobby’’ it must be econ- 
omy, so when I entered the schoolroom I 
was appalled at the waste of paper. . 

The school in which I am teaching is 
a very new consolidated school, quite a 
distance from town. The primary de- 
partment is poorly equipped. Curtains, 
pictures, and the numerous other things 
that make a room ‘‘comfy”’ are lacking. 
l have procured a large pasteboard box 
and covered it with green crepe paper. 
We call it our ‘‘bank,’’ and deposit the 
waste paper in it. When enough is col- 
lected, it will be sold and the proceeds 
used for the equipment: of our Sthool- 
room. This plan teaches the children 
the value of thrift, and gives thema 


(Continned on nage 54) 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Fog Warning” 


(See pages 32 and 33 of this issue.) 
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NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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share in ‘‘ fixing up’’ 

Another device has proved to be help- 
ful with the small children. The chil- 
dren made a good deal of noise in 
walking. We play that our shoes can 
feel, and that when they are walked up- 
on heavily they cry. Of course none of 
us want the poor little shoes to ery. 

One other thing that I found fairly 
successful occurred in the reading classes. 
I appointed captains and let them choose 
sides and for a month work competi- 
tively. The winning side was rewarded. 
The captains were changed each month.— 
RutH A. CARR, Mississippi. 


Great Men Who Are Living 


Biography was always adry subject to 
me, but if children are studying about 
men whose names they hear their parents 
talking about they are already interested. 
Children love to know things that grown- 
ups know and talk about. Often history 
is uninteresting to children, but if the 
teacher took a little time and gave chil- 


their department. | 





dren short sketches of our great men who | ( 
children to cut out pictures illustrating 


are living, history would mean much 
more to all of them. 

The war has brought 
great men who are living. 
divided into three groups, statesmen, 
military leaders, and industrial leaders. 
The statesmen group is headed by Wood- 
row Wilson, Lloyd George of England, 


to light some 
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for material such as ‘‘A Lesson on the 
Fly’’; another is for poems and memory 
gems, and a third is for manual train- 


In the grammar class I announced that 
we would parse Ichabod. The pupils were 
at once on the alert andinterested. The 
form of parsing was on the blackboard. 
I first asked for nouns or names of posi- 
tions filled by Ichabod, such as ‘‘singing 
master,’’ ‘‘pedagogue,’’ and ‘‘traveling 
newspaper.’’ Next came all the adjec- 
tives that would describe Ichabod. The 
verbs were forms of the nouns, as 
‘‘sang,’’ ‘‘taught,’’ and ‘‘gossiped.’’ 
After picking out the pronouns, conjunc- 
tions, interjections, and prepositions, the | 
pupil gave oral sentences using as many 
of the words on the board as possible; as, 
‘“‘The long, lank, snipe-nosed, ugly, 
green-eyed, rawboned school teacher of 
Sleepy Hollow sang shrilly.”’? I then 
brought out how Irving had used the 
eight parts of speech in telling us the 
story.—MINNIE BRIDGES, Oklahoma. 


Adding Joy to Work 


Learning fourth-grade geography deti- 
nitions is often tiresome. 
work more interesting I encourage the 


the different definitions, either at home 


| or froma pile of old magazines at school, 


They may be | 


which | keep in a vacant desk. During 


| a drawing period each child made a large 


Georges Clemenceau of France, and King | 


Victor Immanuel of Italy. The military 
group includes General Foch, General 
Pershing, General Haig, and 
Diaz. The industrial leaders are Thomas 
A. Edison, Henry Ford, Charles M. 
Schwab, and Luther Burbank. 

The magazines contain pictures of 
these men. Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans contains both pictures and stories 
of some of them. Ihave cut out these 
pietures and we have grouped them in 
one corner of our schoolroom. The chil- 
dren have learned 
all have learned a few facts about each 
of them. This has be en our opening ex- 


General | 
} at his seat who sees what ought to be 


to name the men and | 


ercise and every child has seemed to en- | 


joy it.—JANEY A. Moore, Arkansas. 


Home Reading 


My work this year has been with chil- 
dren that have very little reading matter 
in their homes. In visiting the homes I 
find a few catalogues, some story kooks, 
and perhaps a weekly newspaper. I have 
devised a plan for supplementary read- 
ing. 
azines and story papers on hand, I Jook 
over them during the week and cut. out 
pictures, poems, and short stories. On 
Friday afternoon I give them out, one to 
each child, trying, as far as possible to 
give each child something that will prove 
interesting to him. For instance, one 
little boy is very fond of birds. I gave 
him a story about birds, pictures of 
birds, and instructions on how to build 
bird houses. One little girl was very 
fond of dolls. I gave her a ‘‘doll story’’ 
and a page of paper dolls to cut out. 
One child was interested in gathering 
and pressing autumn leaves. I found an 
article describing how to press leaves so 
that they would retain their natural 
color. 

The pupils have become so interested 
in these ‘‘extras,’’ as we call them, that 
they look forward to Friday afternoons. 
I often question them, to see whether 
they have read their ‘‘extras,’’ and very 
seldom do I find a pupil who has failed 
to read his clipping.—NELLIE H. Cross, 
Florida. 

Parsing “Ichabod Crane” 


I asked several high school language 
teachers what they considered of most 
importance in seventh grade grammar. 
One of the first things they said was, 
‘*Teach parts of speech until the pupils 
recognize them, then keep drilling.’’ 

My grammar class had just studied the 
eight parts of speech, but some in the 
class did not understand them thor- 
oughly. We had finished ‘‘The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow’’ in the reading class. 


The pupils had drawn cartoons of Icha- 
bod in different poses on the board and 
had been intensely interested in seeing 
which could picture him the most ridic- 
ulously. 





Having a good supply of old mag- | 


| bugbear to children and teachers. 


envelope from construction paper in 
which the pietures are carefully kept 
for use in geography recitations. 

The children find lessons on manners 
a great deal of fun. I ‘‘set the stage’’ 
and tell the actors to begin, without tell- 
ing them what to do. It is often a child 


One day I designated a corner as 
a room and seated two boys in the room. 
Then I told a girl to enter. They merely 
exchanged greetings. Hands went up, 


done. 





| 


To make the ! 





| placed upon it. 


and when another boy was allowed to | 


play he promptly offered his seat to the 
girl when she entered. 
of a politeness game does not spoil it for 
the children.—WINIFRED PILLETT, Ohio. 
Sure Cure for the 9’s 

Teachers! Sure cure for the 9’s! 

In spite of everything, the 9's area 
I have 
taught the children to count by 9’s and 


| to build the table, starting with one 9, as: 





99 
999, 
ete. 
adding the. finished form, but when it 
comes to using the 9 as a multiplier they 
inevitably ‘‘ fall down.’ 
I have found a device by which the 


product can be easily found. Write the 
table: :xo-— 

exo— 

etc. 


The first figure in the product is one 
less than the multiplier. The other fig- 
ure in the product is the difference be- 
tween 9 and the first number. 

Thus in 7X9, the first figure in the 
product is one less than 7, which is 6. 
The other figure is the difference be- 
tween 9 and 6 which is 3, making the 
product 63. 

It is a fascinating discovery and ap- 
peals to the game instinct in the child. 
—Mrs. L. E.. KNApp, Pennsylvania. 


Spelling “Rabbits” 


My children were behind in spelling. 
I purchased two boxes of ‘‘rabbit seals’’ 
as advertised in Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans. I then tacked a cardboard 
on the wall and on this wrote'each child’s 
name. The ‘‘rabbit’’ season was on, 
and we had great fun trying to see who 
could ‘‘eatch the most rabbits.’’ I kept 
account of the perfect lessons, and the 
pupil who had five each week won a 
‘‘bunny’’ which I placed after his name. 
—Eva R. HARTLEY, Ohio. 


An Appealing Composition Subject 


Each pupil is asked to write the story 
of his own life, following some definite 
outline, such as: 

1. Place and date of birth, 

2. Parents. 

3. Childhood. 

4. First school days. 

5. Present school days. 

6. What I hope some day to become, 
and why I choose to do this. 


The repetition | 








| muscular movement, 





The pupils write the story on paper 
folded into booklet form, each designing 
his own cover. As he writes, he illus- 
trates his autobiography, either by his 
own drawings or by appropriate pictures 
cut from magazines and pasted in his 
booklet. As soon as the booklet is com- 
plete, the teacher explains the meaning 
of a dedication of a book, writing appro- 
priate forms on the board. This isa 
great moment, and no author ever 
entered into it ina more serious state of 
mind than do each of the pupils. —EVA 
ELIZABETH HANKS, New Jersey. 


Some Effective Rewards 


Instead of having the same monitors 
daily collect the children’s work I let 
the first row that is ready (considering 
rows extending from left to right) col- 
lect. The children are eager to get this 
| little recognition of alert readiness. 
Pens, pencils, and other materials go 
down instantly at the command of the 
teacher. A slow child experiences such 
marked disapproval from his anxious 
neighbors that he soon mends his ways. 

To encourage the use of forearm. or 
not only during the 
writing lesson but in all written work, 
the following simple reward is most 
effective. Whenever a child is found 
who uses the correct movement in all 
written -work a little flag is given him, 
one that can be stuck in the cork of his 
ink bottle. After the first flag is given 
it is surprising how the efforts increase 
and how soon the number of flags is 
multiplied. When a ehild hands in a 
paper worth one hundred per cent and 
exceptionally neat, a small silver star is 
(The little stars can be 
bought very reasonably at any station- 
er’s.) The child keeps these papers. 
Upon receiving ten silver stars he pre- 
sents these papers to the teacher and his 
next neat, perfect paper is decorated 
with a gold star. At the end of the term 
the child having the most stars may be 
given a prize, or the stars may count on 
his writing grade.—L. M. B., Ohio. 


Word Pictures 


I selected the illustration on the cover 
of ‘‘Normal Instructor-Primary Plans’’ 
for March, 1918, because it was large, 
clear-cut, colored, and interesting to the 
child, and because its salient features 
could be clearly seen across the room. I 
showed the picture to only three or four 
children, while the rest of the class be- 
came curiously eager. One of the chil- 
dren who had seen the picture was then 
asked to describe it to the rest of the 
school. The others who had seen it then 


added or corrected any details omitted | 
or misrepresented. After the little group | 


were satisfied that they had made the) 
best word picture possible, I held up the | 
picture for the entire class to see. The 
class compared the mental picture with 
the original, and the result was some | 
very excellent and stimulating criticism, | 
such as, ‘‘I thought the barrel was stand- 
ing on its end; they didn’t say it was 
lying on its side.”’ 

I selected another group and another 
illustration, until all the pupils had a 
chance at description. Not only did the 
power of description improve wonder- 
fully, but the powers of observation were 
stimulated, and the listeners were keenly 
interested in building up the mental pic- 
ture. The next day each child was al- 
lowed to bring a picture of hisown. He 
described it from’ memory and then ex- 
hibited it. Often he was greatly sur- 
prised at the impression conveyed by his 
words, due to the fact that he had ignored 
relative values and had not subordinated 
details in his description.—LiLy M. LEA- 
MAN, Utah. 


Getting the Most Out of Educational 
Journals 


I have subscribed to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans and to two other 
educational journals since I started to 
teach, four years ago. Each month, in- 
stead of just reading over the issues and 
laygng them aside, I group them together 
in the order of months; putting all the 
magazines for September together, and 
so on. 


l also keep three scrap-books. One is 
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ing work. I would not give the scrap- 
book of poems for its weight in gold, be- 
cause whenever I want to find pieces for 
an entertainment, all I have to do is to 
look through it instead of: going over 
twenty-five or thirty books in the library. 
Then again, during spare moments, I 
often read over some of. the poems in 
this book, such as ‘‘It Can Be Done’’ 
and ‘‘If. ”” 

At the first of the month when my 
new copies of the magazines come, I read 
them over, cut out the material for the 
three books, and then read over the old 
magazines which I have saved for that 
month. I enjoy reading again many 





and Dignity of Service,’’ which is 
found in September, 1916, issue of 
“*Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.”’ In 
this way I can use the material from 
twelve or thirteen copies every month 
instead of just three. —M. ‘lTIERNEY, Ohio. 


A Novel Flag and Other Devices 


Perhaps what won the most favorable 
comments in my school during the year 
was the flag the children made from 
chains. With some difficulty we obtained 
a quantity of red and blue drawing paper, 
and cut this and the white paper in 
strips in the right size to makerings for 
the chains. The chains were about four 
feet long, thirteen of them, arranged al- 
ternately, red and white; the upper six 
chains had the beginning of the blue of 
the ‘blue field. The children cut out 
white stars to paste on this. Hung on 
the wall, the flag was beautiful, and the 
county superintendent, on catching sight 
of it, declared at once that she must have 
it for the county fair. Another patriotic 


decoration furnishing most enjoyabie 
busy work was made of soda straws 


eut into inch lengths and. strung alter- 
nately with half-inch squares of red and 
blue paper. 

I have found much comfort and my 
children have taken much pride in keep- 
ing ‘‘assignment books.’’ These books 
are brought to class each time, and in 
them are written, the first thing, the 
lesson assigned for the morrow. Conse- 
quently, I never have to reassign a les- 
son.—A WESTERN TEACHER. 


Scheme for Discipline 


I teach a rural school of twenty-eight 
pupils. Many of these pupils are from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age and be- 
long to that class which go to school be- 
cause they are made to doso. I decided 
to try a plan that would be new to the 
pupils, and would help me in discipline. 
| | divided the school into four sections, 
making seven pupils in each, and named 
| each of the sections. Each section chose 
|its name by vote. Our schoolhouse is 
near a brook and built on a high ridge, 
| so two of the names selected were Brook- 
side and Frosty Ridge. The other two 
were Studious Town and Story Town. 

I selected two pupils each week, from 
each town, to report the following points 
on Friday afternoon: Names of pupils 
neither absent nor tardy during the week; 
names of those having an average of 
eighty per cent or more in class work; 
names of those having good deportment. 
If a child from one town sits with a child 
from another town it is put in the news 
column. If a child has to be punished it 
is put in the paper. If a child has to be 
put in the cloak room he has been 
‘‘arrested,’’ which is considered a very 
bad offense. The items are written simi- 
larly to those in a daily newspaper. We 
also have an advertisement and current 
events corner. If a child has a book to 
sell he puts an advertisement in the pa- 
per. 

After the items are handed to me I 
finish the paper by arranging the ma- 
terial and writing it on a typewriter. 

The children are made to see that they 
must put nothing in the paper to hurt 
the feelings of other children. The cur- 
rent events aid them in geography and 
history. work. The paper in general aids 
in English work. The greatest benefit 
to me is the effect on discipline.—-MYRILE 
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“THE LURE OF MUSIC” is an encyclopedia of 
musical information, and reads like a Fairy Tale, taking 
one through the world of music, telling fascinating 
stories about musical composition and about more than 


Seventy composers. 





It has been written so well that professional musicians find pleasure 
in reading it; and it is done in a style so interesting that the amateur 
will make it a basis for conversation about music and for music study. 


The teacher will find in it just the right stories to tell to Children — 
how and why certain favorite compositions were written, and anecdotes 
about the old music masters. It will incite a keener interest in the 


record collection of every School and Home. 


‘“Music Moods,” a bulletin on Music Appreciation, should be used 
in connection with its listed records, to supplement ‘‘The Lure of 
Music.”’ These two works furnish unsurpassed material to the School 
and to the Home for a better understanding of the best music. 


“The Lure of Music”’ should be in the library of every school and 
home. It may be purchased from any Columbia Dealer for $1.50. 


Columbia Educational Literature as shown in the coupon will be 


sent to you free, upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York City 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 
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Columbia School Grafonola with Pushmobile 
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Special for Schools, $80 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding-crank and turntable 
may be locked in pushmobile. 

E:ther Oak or Mahogany. 


Clip this coupon and mail teday 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 
“Lure of Music” Descriptive Folder © 


Grafonola in the Class Room 
Music Appreciation Record List 
**Music Moods’’ Bullet 0 
NaMe ceceeeeees 

Town..... 

State.... 


Grade 
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A Long Felt Need Has Been Supplied 


In the Publication of 


“HOW I DID IT” 





: A New 320-Page Book In Which Hundreds of Teachers 
Tell of Original Schoolroom Devices That Have 


Been Tried and Proved Successful 


. 


44 GIO 4/ CAO 


Abii sep 











cult for you 


know how to 
in a way that 


that you woul 
teachers and 


TEACHERS: 
the course of your schoolroom experi- 
ence have you found yourself confronted 
with a situation that seemed very diffi- 


How many times in 


to handle, or how many 


times tae you wished that you might 
do some particular thing # 


would result successfully ? 


Have you not felt on such occasions # 


d like to talk with other 
ask them to tell you how 


they succeeded in overcoming these 
little difficulties ? 
ae Oe ae Our primary object in the publication 


_, of “How I Did It’ is to make it possible 


for you to do this. 


For nearly twenty years teachers of city, 


village and rural schools have 


sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever devices to promote school- 


room efficiency, 
These devices have been published in the journal every month 


the 


under the head ‘‘Teachers’ 


which they themselves have e 
moment. 
Help-One-Another 


volved out of the exigency of 


Club,’’ and the department has 


become one of the most popular in the magazine. 


We are continually receiving requests for 


back numbers of the magazine 


from subscribers who desire to avail themselves of more of the helps which 
they find in the ‘‘Help-One-Another’’ department, or who wish enlightenment 
on some particular subject which was presented in a previous number. 

Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” a book containing the 


i most helpful of all the material that has appeared in this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


An examination of the table of contents of “How I Did It” would instant- 
ly impress one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best 


i and most helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. 


Such an examination would reveal the fact that the book treats a total of 


language) how 


‘‘Help-One-Another Club”’ 


= 746 Topics embracing every branch of school work. 


Each of these topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s own 


The contents are arranged under various 


i given, together with the number of topics treated in each: 


Hf she did some particular thing in a way which proved highly 

: satisfactory in her school and which she submitted for publication in the 

33 of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in order 
that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 


sub-divisions which are here 














NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
s TOPICS TREATED TOPICS TREATED + 
?? School Management ..................+++ 66 Decoration and Art .............c:.0000 30 
ie NIRS Sos <Sudasbang 8 iasboniesssinveivens 39 Nature Study and Agriculture ...... 35 
= Language .......... oekaki aad okalcale ee RR IS IID is65c500503bschscnsconns 10 
= Geography ........ eee je | a rer 8 
MAREE... o55d4.5056S0ees Goer ud as icin wee OS CRUNNNRS opera ott cc encasiScsactinsisceacAnteesen 20 
I 55 ids i cevacessp-Snccn buy sores aeeOee ee PE oe Sree cichscieeessdiwese 5000s cusnse seen 
EN on en De UNE bookcase So onabsnclostsu’ .152 
ONE ee ee 42 Schoolroom Holidays .................... 64 
Hygiene ..... ‘cud ngeeu ts led sseSeceeeaeee BG IIE 5 550.0052 s005c055.coRisbaads 47 
: Even the most sanguine teacher who orders 7 “ 
this book will be surprised when she examines . 
it. She will find agreater wealth of material How I Did It 
# than ever before was contained in a volume --18-- 
: of its size and price. ‘The helps red devices Instructive 
in ‘‘Spelling’’ alone—forty-eight of them—are 
well worth the price of the book. Inspiring 
“How I Did It” will help you to solve the Concise 
:} thousand and one little problems which are Thorough 
constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will Complete 
make your work easier and at the same time 
enable you to obtain better results. YOU Comprehensive 
NEED THIS BOOK and the cost is so small Practical 
that you cannot afford to be without it. Usable 
“ How I Did It” is printed in clear, read- 
able type on a good grade of paper. It contains Helpful 
320 pages and is as well made in every Convenient 
respect as books which are sold at much higher Inexpensive 
prices. 


Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covers, 50 Cents Per Copy 


# “How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, lyr. (new or renewal) $1 90 


@” Please remit by Post Office Money Order. 





Our Guarantee 


money back rather than keep the book, write us to that effect and we 
will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 


Order ‘‘How I Did 
school and if you 


It,” use it one month in your 
would prefer to have your 











c hasing 1 it. 


WHY WAIT for some other teacher to tell you how good “How I Did It” is before pur- 
Order it NOW and have the benefit of it during the remainder of the school year, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The United States School Garden Army 


BY LESTER S. 


RESULTS IN 1918 


HE United States School Garden 
Army, organized at the request of 
President Wilson to stimulate food 

production among the children of the 
country, as well as to give them an op- 
portunity to utilize their spare time ina 
pleasant and profitable manner, enlisted 
1,680,000 garden soldiers in the United 
States during the year 1918. This number 
represents the boys and girls in cities, 
towns, and villages who actually planted, 
cultivated and harvested crops at their 
homes or on grounds under schoo} super- 
vision. Many more than this number 
started, but only those pupils who did 
the work satisfactorily were granted the 
Government U.S. S$. G. insignia as a 
recognition of the work. 

The average profit was a little more 
than $10 per pupil, or $16,800,000 for the 
entire army. This amount represents 
both the fresh and canned goods used and 
sold. The average amount of food canned 
was one dozen pint cans per pupil. 

This profit was produced on land which 
would not otherwise have been used and 
by children in many cases who would 


not have been otherwise employed. This 





food was in most cases consumed while 
fresh, where produced, without cost of 
transportation or handling and without 
deterioration on the market. Consider- 
ing these facts, the real results are of 
greater value than the figures would in- 
dicate. 

The Central States enlisted 520,000 
soldiers of the soil that finished their 
garden project. This number was di- 
vided as follows: Ohio, 120,000; Illinois 
110,000; Iowa 65,000; Minnesota 50,000; 
Michigan 41,000; Wisconsin 40,000; In- 
diana 35,000; Nebraska 35,000; N. Da- 
kota 12,000, and S. Dakota 12,000. 

Many cities and towns had gardens, 
but the superintendents of schools for 
various reasons did not have the children 
organize along the lines of the Federal 
Garden Army plan. However. it should 
be added that these communities did a 
great amount of work towards increas- 
ing food production in their localfties. 
The Bureau of Education furnished gar- 
den literature, garden songs, pageants, 
record books, enlistment sheets and other 
helpful literature, to more than three- 
fourths of the communities above 500 
population in the Central States. 

Many rural communities also received 
the garden literature, but the Army or- 
ganization was not promoted in these 
districts, because of an agreement to this 
effect with the leader of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work of the Central States. 

These many requests indicate in a 
measure the vast amount of garden work 
carried on in the Central States. A con- 
servative estimate of school children 
doing work, but enrolled only in their 
local organization, has been placed at 
30,000. This makes the Central States 
total 750,000 during the season of 1918. 

Reports from more than one-half of the 
towns and cities that were not organized 
under the Federal plan’ in 1918 indicate 
they will be a part of the United States 
School Garden Army in 1919. 

The garden work is one of the first ed- 
ucationual movements in the state and 
nation that has been enthusiastically sup- 
ported by school authorities in public, 
parochial, and private schools. All these 
school systems joined in many localities 
and employed the same garden super- 
visor and garden teachers. In other 
places all work, was done under a super- 


| visor provided ‘either by the public or 





' parochial school authorities. 


GARDEN DIRECTORS WORKING 
IN 1918 


The Bureau of Education is greatly in- 
debted to the 24,750 garden teachers and 
garden supervisors in the country who 
aided in the work. The Central States 
Division had the co-operation of 6,300 of 
these local assistants. These helpers 
were appointed in most cases by the 
Boards of Education. In cities where 
outside agencies were co-operating with 
the schools, the helpers in many cases 
were furnished by civic bodies interested 
in garden work and the welfare of the 


' children of the nation. 





IVINS, Regional Director for the Central States 


SOME PLANS FOR 1919 


_The Garden Division of the Bureau of 
Education was greatly increased last 
September by the employment of assis- 
tant regional directors for all the states 
and some special state representatives 
for the State Council of Defense in 
many of the states. These additional 
helpers make it possible to do more in- 
tensive work. 

_The increased number of administra- 
tive federal and state directors will be 
very materially aided by the special gar- 
den supervisors that are to be selected 
in all of the principal cities and towns of 
the country. Every ward school will 
have one or more persons to look after 
the home and school garden work of the 
district. This plan will furnish a work- 
ing force of more than 35,000 in the sev- 
eral communities. This body of workers’ ’ 
should be able to secure between four 
and five million children to do garden 
work inthe United States. Sucha force 
will be necessary to aid the government 
in carrying out its program of supplying 
Europe next year with 20,000,000 tons of 
food as per our agreement. 

The Central States will be expected to 
enlist 1,000,000 gardeners in 1919, from 
the children between the ages of 9 and 
16 years, in the villages and cities. 


WORK OF GARDEN OFFICERS 


This army is divided into companies. 
Each company will have three officers con- 
sisting of a captain and first and second 
lieutenant. ‘These officers for the most 
part are selected from among the chil- 
dren. They rendered great assistance 
last year, but next season they will be 
assigned many additional duties. They 
will assist in making a city survey to 
obtain available garden sites; will aidin 
securing garden literature from state 
departments of education, state agricul- 
tural colleges, and all federal agencies, 
local seed houses, and publishing con- 
cerns; will report to their Congressman 
the kind and amount of seed needed; 
will take the lead in arranging for ex- 
hibits, contests, pageants, and markets. 


VIEW OF FOREIGN EDUCATORS 


Educators of foreign countries make 
the statement that the boys and girls 
with the help of the women, by cultiva- 
ting the back yards and fields saved their 
armies by supplying them with great 
quantities of food. Some of these edu- 
eators informeed me in Washington that 
they considered gardening one of the best 
courses ever given in their schools, 


SOME LESSONS LEARNED 


Educational leaders representing sys- 
tems that were most successful last year 
with the garden work learned many val- 
uable lessons. They find that children 
are much more interested in testing seeds 
if these seeds are to be planted in gardens 
of their own; that all school work was 
of greater interest when it could be re- 
lated to home experience; money made 
as the result of garden work provided 
funds for stamps, bonds, saving accounts, 
necessities of life, Red Cross and other 
such drives; children had greater appre- 
ciation of food after having had experi- 
ence in its production and preservation; 
parents became interested while work- 
ing with the children, who never before 
attempted the production of garden 
crops; that in addition to the health, 
civic and educational values, children 
were taught valuable lessons in thrift, 
industry, patriotism, and responsibility. 

School officials throughout the coun- 
try, in order to aid the nation in fulfilling 
its guarantee of 20,000,000 tons of food 
for Europe in 1919, and in order to give 
the children under their charge this 
newer type of education are aiming to 
make a readjustment in their programs. 
They will use garden books as a part of 
the supplementary reading, and will 
change nature study, and elementary and 
general science courses to garden courses. 
Such a plan or some other shifts that will 
provide a place for garden work in the 
school, as well as actual production at 
home will once again convince the public 
in general that the schools will be just 
as able to aid in reconstruction as they 
were in winning the war. 
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-THE SECRET TROUSSEAU 


A Story That is 
Too Good to Keep 


OB and I are back from our honeymoon and living 
in the dearest little house in Maywood. Mother 
and father. were out to spend the evening with us 
last night and while father and Bob were enjoying 

— after-dinner cigars in the den, mother suddenly 
said: 

‘‘Kleanor, [ have a secret. Let’s go up in that 
ped back room and be comfortable while I tell you 
about it.’’ 


So we went upstairs and sat as we used to at home 
—mother in a big upholstered rocker and I on a low 
Turkish chair at her feet. 

Whei: we were comfortably settled, the first thing 
mother did was to put her hand inside her waist and, 
taking out something, she smiled and laid it in my 
hand. When I looked down, I saw it was a crisp, 
yellow $100 bill! 

‘No, mother,’’ I said, handing it back to her, ‘‘I don’t 
want you to give me that! You have already given 
me too much and I know how easily you can use the 
money yourself. No, I couldn’t take it and feel right!’’ 


‘‘But it’s really yours, Eleanor,’’ she protested. 
‘*And that ’s only part of my secret!’’ 

But wait—I ’m getting ahead of my story. Bob and 
I had planned to be married last May, but a few weeks 
before the date we had set his savings were swept 
away by the failure of a private bank and we had to 
start all over to save for our little home. 


I kept my position at the office and also opened a 
savings account—with mother—toward the purchase 
of my trousseau. Atnoon or other times when I could 
spare an hour or two, I would meet her by appoint- 
ment at Harper’s and she would heip me decide which 
suit, dress, coat or other garment I wanted. Then I 
would run back to my work and leave it to mother to 
pay the bill, see that alterations were made and that 
the package was properly addressed for delivery. 


I had decided to buy all my clothes ready-made. 
There were no good dressmakers nearer than Chicago 
and, since I was buying ‘‘ piecemeal’’ as I accumulated 
the money, this would have meant a trip to the city 
for fittings or some other purpose every few days. So 
we confided in Mrs. Merritt—head of the ready-to- 
wear department at Harper’s and an old friend of 
mother’s. She was more than helpful and I really 
thought I was doing very well. 


ELL, we were married three weeks ago. When 

the wedding day arrived, my trousseau was com- 
plete with attractive, stylish and becoming dresses, 
suits, waists andlingerie. I was delighted with every- 
thing! They seemed so much prettier at home than 
they had in the shop—not the least bit of a ‘‘ready- 
made’”’ look about them when I tried them on in my 
room. 

All the girls told me that my wedding dress was the 
prettiest they had ever seen. And when I had shown 
them all the new dainty things that made up my trous- 
seau they couldn’t believe that I had bought every- 
thing ready-made right in town. On our honeymoon, 
too, I could not help observing the admiring glances 
cast on my gowns and suits. 

So—to come back to last night—when mother said 
the $100 was really mine, I felt sure that some mystery 
about my wedding clothes was going to be cleared up. 
But I had absolutely no idea of the real truth when 
mother drew my head close to her and began to tell 
me her secret. 

‘In a way I suppose I deceived you, Eleanor,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but I prefer to call it a ‘surprise.’ Not one 
mother in a thousand could do what I did and really 
keep it a secret, because less than one girl in a thou- 
sand would ever be too occupied to attend to her own 
wedding finery. Several times I was sure you would 
guess my secret. But if you suspected, you never let 
me know. SolI’m going to confess at last. J made 
every dress, suit, skirt, waist and piece of lingerie in 
your wedding chest myself !’’ 

I knew of course that mother was telling me the 
truth—and yet I could scarcely believe it! 

‘*But, mother, you never told me you could sew at 
all—let alone sew like that! Those are the most won- 
derful clothes I ever had! Why have you always let 
me think you could n’t sew any more than J could?’’ 

‘*Well, I could n’t, dear,’’ she smiled mysteriously, 
*‘until last Fall. I had never made anything more dif- 
ficult than an apron in my life! But I had wished so 
many times that I could make pretty, stylish dresses 
for you and for. myself. Of course at my age I could n’t 
go into a school or shop to learn. 

‘*But one evening I sat in the library at home, read- 
ing a magazine, when I ran across the story of an in- 
stitute of domestic arts and sciences that had developed 





** They seemed so much prettier 


_ ; when I tried them on in my 
own room,” 


a new and practical method by which any woman or 
girl—no matter where she might live—could learn 
right at home to make her own clothes and hats. 

‘*Partly because I did so wish I could and partly out 
of curiosity I filled out the coupon at the end of the 
story. I figuredit wouldn’t cost me anything but the 
postage. And it meant merely that I wanted more 
information. Next day I mailed it on my way down- 
town, wondering whether there really could be a home- 
study plan by which a woman as ignorant about sew- 
ing as I, could learn to ‘design, draft, cut, fit, make, 
drape and trim even the most elaborate dresses.’ 
‘That was what the article promised. 


66 ELL, in just a day or two the postman brought 
me a handsome booklet, telling me about the 
Woman’s Institute and the success of thousands who 
already had become members—wives and mothers, 
business women, girls at home or in school, girls in 
stores, shops and offices. It also contained many vol- 
untary letters the Institute had received from them 
praising its work and telling how much their courses 
had meant to them! Many of these letters were from 
mothers who expressed their delight in finding that 
they could learn in their own homes, at their own con- 
venience, to plan and make stylish and becoming yar- 
ments of all kinds for themselves and their children. 
And they could have them at a mere fraction of what 
such clothes would cost if bought in any other way. 

“Many others wrote that the Institute had made it 
possible for them to succeed in dressmaking or mil- 
linery as a business. Lots of these women, I found, 
were older than I, and others were girls of fifteen or 
sixteen years. Their homes are in all parts of the 
world. The majority, of course, live in some part of 
the United States but tlere are hundreds in Canada 
and in foreign lands—all learning dressmaking or mil- 
linery at home just as successfully as if they were to- 
gether in a schoolroom! Yes, and many others are 
learning cooking—the selection, preparation and serv- 
ing of healthful, appetizing food at one-third less 
cost—which the Institute is teaching by the same 
proven methods. 

‘‘In the face of all the evidence, I could n't help be- 
lieving that J could do what thousands of other wo- 
men had done so successfully ! 

**So, without telling anyone, I joined the Institute 
and took up Dressmaking. I could hardly wait until 
the first lesson came. And when at last it was in my 
hands, I went upstairs to my room and opened it al- 
most breathlessly—like a girl with her first love-let- 
ter! I turned a few pages and looked at the wonder- 
ful pictures! There are nearly 2,000 of them in the 
dressmaking course alone and they illustrate prefectly 
every step that could possibly cause anyone difficulty. 
I learned eighty-three different stitches and seams in 
the first two lessons. ’’ 


By 
Eleanor Harrison 
Illustration by Will Grefe 


66 HAT did father think of the plan?’’ I inter 
jected. 

“That is one of the few things I ever kept from 
him,’’ said mother. ‘‘I didn’t want him to say ‘I told 
you so’ if it didn’t work out all right. 

**I kept my lessons and my work hidden in my bed 
room closet and studied them only while you and father 
were at business. But the course can easily be finished 
in a few months by studying an hour or two a day. 
I found I could n’t help making rapid progress. The 
teachers take such a deep personal interest in your 
work! And it must be pretty hard to make mistakes, 
for the textbooks foresee and clearly explain every- 
thing. 

**The delightful part of it is that almost at once 
you begin actually making garments. Why, after the 
fourth lesson I made that pretty waist you thought I 
bought in Chicago! 

**And so it went all the way through the course. [| 
learned how to copy models I saw in shop windows, 
on the street or in fashion magazines. Every step 
was so clearly explained that the things which I had 
always thought only a professional dressmaker could 
do, were perfectly easy for me! Best of all—the les- 
sons taught me how to develop style in a garment and 
add the little touches that make all the difference be- 
tween ordinary clothes and those of becoming charm 
and distinction! 


¢¢ | HEN, one day, the idea of proving the skill my 

course had given me, flashed into my mind. I 
had just completed the lesson giving complete direc- 
tions for planning and making a bride’s entire trous- 
seau. I had plenty of time and wanted to do it for 
you as a complete surprise. I wouldn’t have thought 
it possible myself at the time—to save so much money 
on just your wedding clothes! 

‘‘The very first day we went shopping, I made up 
my mind how I could do what I had planned and keep 
it a secret from everyone at home. But I would have 
to let one person share it with me—Mrs. Merritt. She 
has been in charge of the ready-to-wear department 
at Harper’s for years and we have been friends from 
girlhood. After you had gone, I told her about it. 
She agreed to try on you whatever garment you se- 
lected and fit you. Then after you had rushed away 
as you always did, I enlisted her aid in buying right 
there in the store the duplicate materials and trim- 
ming necessary to exactly copy the model, 

‘So I began work in earnest—and I did n’t have the 
slightest trouble! Just once I got confused about your 
wedding dress. But I wrote to Mrs. Picken, Director 
of Instruction of the Woman’s Institute, who had been 
so considerate all through my course, and she gave me 
just the help I needed on the point that bothered me. 

‘* And so,’’ mother finished, ‘‘that is my ‘surprise,’ 
Eleanor! I made every stitch of your trousseau my- 
self, bought every bit of material and trimming and 
actually saved $100 on your outfit alone! Further- 
more I have saved nearly $75 more by making over 
into garments of the latest mode a lot of out-of-date 
dresses and suits of my own-—all through my member 
ship in the Woman’s Institute! Isn’t it wonderful?’’ 


sé ONDERFUL?” I exclaimed, ‘‘why, mother 

dear, it’s simply miraculous! No ready-made 
clothes in all the world ever looked like those you 
made for me! And you have spoiled me—I shal! never 
again be satisfied with the ready-made kind!’’ 

So I have told you mother’s secret—just as she told 
it tome. I’ve already arranged to join the Institute 
myself. And surely, what mother did—in saving $100 
on just my wedding clothes—any woman can do over 
and over again on clothing for herself and her family) 


Why not find out how the Woman’s Institute can 
help you? The way is easy—simply write or fill out 
and mail the convenient coupon below. And you will 
receive—without obligation—a handsome booklet tell- 
ing the full story of this great school which has proven 
such a wonderful blessing to women al! over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32 R, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I 
can learn the subject marked below: 


[|Home Dressmaking . \Cooking 


{_]Professional Dressmaking _|Millinery 
Meo evnkeschchsienacncedsAbennsecdoreetedassuaseussivessdedevesnepumage 
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A Handbook of the War 


Read and Approved by the War Department 


ERE are the answers to all 
the thousands of questions 
that are daily being asked 
you about the War. Here is 
the one handy volume that cov- 
ers every point so concisely and 
so authoritatively that it is used 
as a text-book in schools and 
colleges everywhere. In it is 
every conceivable question a- 
bout the war—questions about 
our soldiers, our sailors, our fleet, 
our guns and our provisions ;—ques- 
tions about supplies and ship-build- 
ing ;—questions about our Allies and 
about the enemy ;—questions about 
the wounded and the prisoners;— 
here are two thousand different 
questions about the war, and bright, 
snappy, right answers to them. 


2,000 
Questions and Answers 
About the War 


Here is not only a book of absorbing | 
interest, but also a reference lib- 
rary of 2,000 vital topics so skill- 
fully classified that any subject can in- 
stantly be looked up. Nothing like.this 
book has ever before been published. In 
its big pages every conceivable question of 
keen human interest relating to the war 
has been carefully answered. 

You would have to own a library as large 
| as your house to get the answers to all 
the questions that are contained in this 
one unique volume—and you could never 
dig the answers out of the library, even 
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How could such bright colors as 
pink and yellow conceal aship ? 
Who ure the Bolsheviki? 


Is Trotsky their leader’s real 
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School Directed Home Gardens 


(Continued from page 18) 


The successful gardeners should read 
their records and exhibit the dried prod- 
uct. Prizes should be given to the two 
or three gardeners who have had the 
greatest success. The children should be 
commended for their efforts and encour- 
aged to continue the work the following 
season. 

The teacher will find that by encourag- 
ing her children to have gardens, she 
has related the home and the school in 
the most fundamental way; that by 
joining that great garden army of the 
nation, she has united the boys and girls 
to the vital life of this country; and 
that by assuming a part of the load of 
helping to feed the starving millions, 
she has developed in these children that 
independence, that initiative, that help- 
fulness which is embodied in the true 
democracy of the world. 


Homer and His Fog Warning 
(Continued from page 32) 


and those who court its dangers with tre- 
mendous impressiveness, if not with ele- 
gance; with a truth that hurts, if not 
with winsomeness. His is the realism of 
cruel fact, the awful hell of the seething 
waters, the mystery of the illimitable, 
fathomless deep, the manifestations of 
fear, despair, heroism. For these rea- 
sons and many more, Homer is deemed 
by those most competent to judge one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, national 
painter America has ever produced. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is there in the picture sug- 
gestive of a ‘‘fog warning?”’ 

2. What kind of adayisit? What time 
of day? What makes you think so? 

3. What indicates the man’s mental at- 
titude? Is he calm or disturbed? What 
makes you think so? 

4. Would you be brave in such an 
emergency? Repeat Kipling’s ‘‘If.’’ 

5. Why do we admire a brave man and 
have no respect for a coward? 

6. What is the business of the hero of 
the picture? 

7. What is his destination? 
he be received? 

8. What is the character of these plain, 
simple fisher-folk? 

9. What strong characteristics of the 
artist are emphasized in the picture? 
What kind of pictures did he paint? 

10. Name a few of the artist’s marine 
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if you had it. 
Think of the 


name? 
What did th 
War came? 
Wh the Allied losses ? 
What were the German losses ? 


aes on ee 2,000,000 boys we sent | 
‘cover there’’—think of the fighting they 
did —think of the mechanical marvels 
they used. Here they are all explained— 
tanks, depth-bombs, flare-lights, Zeppe- 
lins, parachutes, submarines, aeroplanes, 
giant howitzers, pill boxes, gas shells, 
and a thousand and one wonders of 
modern fighting. 


How You Can Get This 
Wonderful Volume F ree 


This advertisement is not to sell you a book. AlIl we want is to get you to look 
at this most compact, complete, meaty and delightful work that the War has pro- 
duced and then to kee ~p it as our gift, or send it back, just as you like. 

If you keep it, keep it as our gift and subscribe to the Review of Reviews fora year 
and a half at its regular subscription price, payable at the rate of only 75c a month. 


4 Ghe REVIEW of REVIEWS 


is as essential as this Catechism of the War. Each issue makes an 
Nor. absorbing picture of the news of the world for the month. 
Juss, 4-19 Out of all the happenings of the day, all the thousands of rumors 
Dieta of and reports, all the newspaper stories, the Review of Reviews 
5 ~ picks the big esse ntial features and presents them to you in an authoritative, 
Reviews Co. interesting way. You will find it the great question-answerer for busy men 
30 Irving Place and women. Not only does it pick from all the newspapers and magazines 
N <a aaa ~~ of the world everything worth while and repeat the gist of it for you, but 
sid in addition it has each month contributed articles of its own—timely, 
Please send me, FREE, °'2,000 \ authoritative, fully illustrated, on the topics that will keep you up to 
Questions and Answers About the m 


at were 


date, while scores of pictures and cartoons help to make eachissue 
as readable asit is useful. In short, the Review of Reviews gives 


ar,”’ in cloth, stamped in gold, 
deed cng rom suinaeats enaaed ~, you in complete, worked-out form, a digest of the news of the 
subscription to Review of Reviews. | agree world, 

to return the volume in five days if 1 am not Send No Money Merely put your name 
sutisfied with it, or I will send you 25c in five days on the attached coupon 
and $1.00 a month forsix months thereafter, making \ and drop in the mail. It will bring the Review of 
a total of $6.25, which is the regular price of the maga- Reviews to you, for eighteen months “ this big 

zine alone, plus 25¢ to partially cover packing and shipping. 9 volume of “2,000 Questions and nswers’ 

ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
* But don’t wait—don’t put it off—for this 
DRG nn 0.000 000500000000b60000000c00000sessedecsssenessesesenes offer holds good only as long as the lim- 
ited second edition of the Catechism 
lente. So send the coupon today— 
CAATVER . oc cccccccccecsd seesecccccccccerecreessessevercesssesseeseees he OW-—before it is too late. 

FE EE. EOLA ET PRET CO we Men ey PEs UTED ASN % Review of Reviews Co. 


30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK 
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Meeting Community Needs 
(Continued from page 44) 


for expert advice regarding their homes 
and business plants; industries seek to 
employ the instructors during vacation 
months; homes reflect the influence of 
the school; young people trained in the 
high school are making good in all walks 
of life. 

Considerable stress is placed on the 
athletic games in this school, and the 
citizens maintain by public subscription 
a first class coach for the, instruction of 
baseball, basket-ball, and football teams. 
It is generally understood that in the de- 
cisive contests for State championship, 
Somerset High will be one of the play- 
ing teams. 

The esthetic side of life receives its 
proper attention. The course in reading 
is thorough; the instruction in public 
school musie is complete; drawing is 
well taught, even to the application of 
the art to home decoration in several 
different phases’ the high school has not 
only its chorus, but its glee club, band, 
and orchestra. A course of lectures is 
a part of the year’s plan, and provides 
a source of entertainment and enlighten- 
ment for old and young, not usually en- 
joyed in towns of similar size. For every 
occasion, the school print shop sends out 
artistic anouncements, and the bulletins 
and annuals are fully equal to those 
turned out by the best commercial shops. 


(Continued on page 60) 





Teachers—You can get free of all cost 
a nice Souvenir for pocket or desk, some- 
thing that can be used every day and 
will last a life time. ‘‘An Offer that is 
Different’’ on page 13 tells how. Read 
it! 


April 1919 










Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman whohas any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age.Every woman who 
has a single facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallowskins and restore the charm 
of girlh beauty. No creams, ¥ 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, 

vibrators or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
= what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
autiful. Write today. 


KathrynMurray,Ine. 442 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Minets } 


FACT RY-TO-RIDER 


se SAVES YOU MONEY 
SEs. Me Buy Girect and save $10 to $20 ona 
bicyc RANGER BICYCLES 
ise 13 44 otyiet, colors and sizes. - 
prices reduced. 
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fou 
HERSELF by Dr. E. B. Lowry 


—talks with women about themselves. Things women 
should know before marriage; things mothers should tell 
their daughters: medical knowledge a wife should have. 


HIMSELF by Dr. E. B. Lowry 


—talks with men about themselves; things a man should 
know before marriage; things fathers should tell their 
sons; medical knowledge a husband should have. Post- 
paid $1.10 each in plain wrapper. Send us your order 
today, also ask for free catalog of wonderful bargains in 
magazines and books. Write for your copy at once, } 
WELLER SERVICE, Dept.A, BINGHAMTON, N..Y. 


























STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 





. BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACFIELD'S 


Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with Peay 

appliance for da 

Removes the Actual Cause 

of the enlarged joint and bunion. 

Sent onapproval. Money back if not 

as ze presented. Send poe of foot. — 

Use my Improved 7 % Support 

‘or weak ar ‘ 

Full particulars and ‘advie e free &% 
in plain envelope. 

C.R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 


1328 Broadway (at 35th Street,) New York 








Estab, 


1901 


Dept. H. P. 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM, DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Book on mn bestroying Hair 


M., M late of Woman's 3 
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Dept. F-4, RIVERSIDE PU BLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


Writers- 
Brilliant Orations 


CASH PAID: for cancelled stamps, and coins. Agents 





Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 
lication. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 





essaysand \Gebates carefully prepar- 
ed $1.25. J. R. McCormick, a 
6th St., N. we Washington, 





wanted for Key, rng ‘and check with ad- 








dress on. ving ast SSO Soe ataiay list, eet 

agents of neg -W. Scott, Cohoes,N.¥. 
BOOKS LIS H ALL 5 
ON GOOD ENG S FOR 7 Cc 


“Watch-Your-English” | 
Handbooks 


Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of “The 
Standard Dictionary.’’ Depend- 
i able and sure guides to the cor- 
rection of many common faults 
in English speech and writing. 
* Always ready with the correct 
. answers to the little “‘puzzlers’”” 
in English which come up every 
day. Four volumes each com- 
plete in itself: “Faulty, Dic- 
tion,” how to correct it—"Bet- 
ter Say,” ways to improve your 
language— ‘Foreign Phrases” 
in daily use—“Helpful Hints” 
toward better English. Cloth, 
25e each, or all four in neat box 
for 75e. We pay carriage. 


BETTER 
SAY 
































F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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LARGEST MEETING 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, Nation- 
al Education Association, held in Chi- 
cago February 24—March 1, had the larg- 
est ‘attendance of any meeting in its 
history. Between six and seven thou- 
sand educators were present. 


NEW PRESIDENT AND NEXT MEET- 
ING 


Ellis U. Graff, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, was elected Pres- 
ident of the Department. After some dis- 
cussion, in which advocates for St. Louis 
and Cleveland for 1920 and Chicago for 
a permanent meeting place took part, it 
was finally voted to hold the fiftieth an- 
ea meeting February, 1920, in Cleve- 
and. 


THE THREE MOST DISCUSSED SUB- 
JECTS 


Creation of a Department of Federal 
Education with a Secretary in Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet; Better Pay and Better 
Teachers; Community Centers as Factors 
in Americanization and Substitutes for 
the Saloon. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The gist of resolutions adopted at the 
meeting may be stated as follows: 

Pledged support for League of Nations. 

Approved creation of International 
Commission on Education, to be an ac- 
tive organ in a League of Free Nations 
to provide for world.education in ele- 
ments of democratic citizenship. 

Urged passage of the Smith-Towner 
Education Bill, to secure recognition of 
the fact that Education in a democracy 
is its most important function of gov- 
ernment; that it is a national, state and 
local responsibility, and each should con- 
tribute to its support. 

Urged immediate creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary who 
shall be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

Urged leadership of schools in keep- 
ing our democracy safe for the world by 
taking resolute, sustained measures to 
eradicate illiteracy from all sections of 
the country. 

Urged Federal, State and local pro- 
grams for adequate physical training for 
all youths of the nation. 

Urged standard of training for teach- 
ers to be a minimum of two years of 
professional training, following a four 
years’ course in an accredited high school. 

Urged that throughout the nation the 
minimum salary of any teacher of any 
grade be not less than $1000. 

Endorsed the present national program 
of thrift instruction and urged that the 
sale of Thrift Stamps become a perma- 
nent part of the public school procedure. 

Endorsed the war services of the pub- 
lication ‘‘ National School Service,’’ and 
requested that it be made a permanent 
organ of the Department of Education. 

Condemned the wholesale and _ indis- 
criminate closing of schools, having ade- 
quate medical inspection, during epi- 
demics of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases. Approved of isolation and quar- 
antine for stricken persons. 

Endorsed work of Junior Red Cross. 

Endorsed program of Boys’ Working 
Reserve, under special educational safe- 
guards. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


President Strayer of the N. E. A. re- 
ceived the following cablegram from 
“The International Conference of League 
of Nations’’: 

‘‘This meeting agrees that an Interna- 
tional Commission of Education should 
be an active organ in a League of Free 
Nations. Education is theprincipal means 
by which a responsible world democracy 
may be evolved and a League of Nations 
maintained. International Commission 
of Education will promote the funda- 
mental needs of democracy. This plan, 
therefore, should provide for a wide- 
spread education in the elements of dem- 





13 is President Wilson’s lucky number. 
Page 13 will be your lucky number if 
you turn to it now and read—‘‘An Offer 
that is Different.’’ 


Department of Superintendence Meeting 
Chicago, February 24 to March 1 


ocratic citizenship and the extension of 
the privilege of education to all people 
and classes. ’’ 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The biggest demonstration of enthusi- 
asm of the whole convention was ex- | 
pressed at the meeting when three thou- 
sand members unanimously voted to 
adopt the following resolution. The ap- 
plause was tremendous and the audience 
rose, cheered and waved to further em- 
phasize their approval: 

‘‘Affirming that the recent world war 
was a war to end war, and that the for- 
mation of a League of Nations will pre- 
serve the peace of the world, and per- 
petuate the ideals for which America 
entered the war, and, believing that the 
League of Nations is a logical extension 
of the spirit of our American institutions 
to include the civilized nations in a world 
democracy, we, the members of the de- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, do hereby 
goon record as favoring a League of Na- 
tions to enforce peace, and we do hereby 
pledge ourselves to use our influence to 
secure its adoption by our own country, 
the United States of America.’’ 


BETTER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


It was clearly explained and empha- 
sized at this convention that this cam- 
paign to secure a better recognition by 
the government of the right of educa- 
tion to have a more just share of the | 
funds of the Federal treasury must be | 
supported by the teachers themselves. | 
It was shown that all movements of this | 
kind require sufficient funds to pay for | 
printed material, postage and for the | 
time and service of persons capable of | 
doing such work effectively. It was 
urged that as teachers are the ones who 
best understand the importance of hav- 
ing this movement become a success, 
they should work for it in every possible 
way. 

It was explained that a plan had been 
formulated to make it possible to give 
every teacher an opportunity to help 
raise the money for this necessary cam- 
paign fund. 

This plan calls for every teacher to 
become a member of the National Educa- | 
tion Association of the United States. | 
The membership fees for this Associa- | 
tion (Active Membership Fee $2.00, | 
Associate Membership Fee $1.50) will | 
help finance this campaign. 

By ‘‘every teacher’’ is meant every | 
teacher in the kindergarten, primary 
grades, grammar grades, rural schools of 
all grades, high schools and normal 
schools. 

COMMUNITY CENTERS 

The meetings of the Community Center 
Section of the N. E. A. were well at- 
tended and deep interest was manifested. 
The war has emphasized the Community 
Center and shown clearly its great pos- 
sibilities for Americanizing our citizens 
of foreign birth, and of furnishing a 
wholesome substitute for the saloon. 

Mr. Harold O. Berg, assistant super- 
intendent of Milwaukee schools, said that 
the one cent picture shows in Milwaukee 
schoolhouse community centers after 
school hours were a success, and that the 
ten cent Saturday dances had been a most 
beneficial rival to the cheap public dance 
halls. 

Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, who has 
demonstrated what can be done ina most | 
unpromising one-room country school to | 
make the school a most valuable Com- | 
munity Center, made every one who lis- | 
tened to her glad that the problem of the | 
twelve million rural children of this coun- | 
try has been solved by such a gracious | 


(Continued on page 66) 


The New National Anthem 


“‘America, My Country,’ born in Congress on day | 
our war was declared; helped to bring on the war: 
sustained our spirit for victory during the war; will 
help to prevent future wars. Greatest poem and 
song, in class only with the Marseillaise Hymn. 
Schools of several states have adopted it. Sung 
from coast to coast and in France, 

Educators may have octavo sample school ar- 
rangement for 2 3-cent stamps, 

Published in every vocal and instrumental ar- 
rangement. Let every boy and girl learn this great 


























masterpiece for daily use and for patriotic occasions. 
America, My Country Association, Red Wing, Minn. 
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Friday Afternoon 


Strong and self-reliant, Nan 
reads her essay without tremor 
) or quake, while Dorothy, in 
} another room, barely gets 
yi through her part without 

4) breaking down. 
) | aha a | F It isn’t because they were 
born that way.” It may bea 
matter of nourishment. We all know that good food and good diges- 
tion will generally supply strength and confidence for emergencies 
much greater than those of Friday afternoon. 


JELLO 


is a part of the well-balanced diet that can be relied upon to sustain 
anyone, child or man, when perfect control of the faculties is required. 
Jell-O does not have to be cooked and can be made in a minute. 
These are the six flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Cherry. Two packages for 25 cents at all grocers’. 
The latest Jell-O Book will be sent free to every teacher who will 
send us her name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


“The Best Teacher’s Policy I Ever Saw” 


—is what a $5000 County Supt. of Schools said of our wonderful 


TEACHERS’ PENSION POLICY. 


YOU should know of the wonderful protection this policy affords one in 


Sickness, Accident, Quarantine, Death. 


Don’t Wait Until the Unexpected Happens to You. Liberal 
Provisions, Free from Technicalities. 





4 
Iii 











Insure Now. Low Rates. 
Ask For Information. 























TEACHERS’ CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Company 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, U.S.A. ~ 
Dr. Issac, EYE WATER|A Beauty Bath Free 
“| Thompson’s v4 e€ 
} ee | TTointroduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in every 
4| strengthens weak, inflamed eves, and is an locality, will send trial package absolutely free to any one 
si ideal eye wash. Good since 179%. Keep your §}| who has never used it. You don’t know the real luxury of 
by eyes well and they will help keep you. §! a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful preparation. Makes 
35c At All Druggists or sent by | you feel good all over. Beautifies the skin. Softens and 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price | whitens it. Soothing, healing antiseptic, purifying. Write 
f Write for our Booklet. It is FREE | for Free Sample ; also Free Beauty Book, Address 
iu) JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. ROYAL BATH BALM CO., Box1M, Little Falls, N. Y. 
aa Je 178 River Street, Troy, N. Y. ; 
N33) | For Savings: First Mortgage Certificates 





) , pay Five per cent interest. 
$10, up. Write Union Exchange Bank, Hancock,Md. 


Cultivat 
Your 
we 
~ * 

Bea ty 

OU can havea youthful ap- we ’ 

pearance, clearcomplexion, | 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- ( 
brows and lashes, graceful neck and chin, 
luxuriant hair, attractive hands, comfort 
able feet. You can remov 
simples, blackheads, stre . 
‘acial muscles--all through following 
simple directions. Thousands have 
80. ‘o drugs, no waste of tir 
quick results. 5 latest 
auty hints and 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


Dept. 5, ; 






















Don't send me one cent—just let me 
prove It to you as I have done for over 
72,500 others in the last six months. J 
claimtohave the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let mesend you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, shields or i you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my ney A and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that fam go- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FR It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remedy which relieves you almost 

a, of the pain; it removes the 

cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity dissappears—all this while 
‘ou are wearing tighter shoes than ever. } 
ust send your name and address and | 
























Send for 
f all about the wond 
/ Fairyfoot will be sent you promptly in 
plain sealed envelope. rite today. 

Foot Remedy (o., Dept. 19, 3661 Ogden Avenue, Chicago 


624 So, Michigan Ave., 
{A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 
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ood-back Board would cost. 


Made in 3 Designs: 








Kewaunee Bulletin Board—at a Bargain 


We illustrate a new Kewaunee Bulletin Board that we are able to offer at 
a very close price, owing to an advantageous purchase of pressed cork, which 
material is used for the backs of these Boards. 

‘This is an opportunity to secure a cork-back Board for just about what a 


3 feet high, 3)4 feet wide, with glass doors. 
Same size without doors, 
2% feet high, 2 feet wide, without doors. 
Write for Complete Information. 
SMe Wailer 
LABORATORY  FURNIT 


K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


NiW YORK OFFICE: MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
th é KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS SPOKANE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


UR YG Ce 
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BRANCH OFFICES : 











Excelsior Literature Series 
A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 
THE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 

Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
‘They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 


1 Kvangeline. Longfellow. 
' 


introdaction and 
Courtship of Miles Standish, 
LNtTOMUCLION, NOLPS.......ccceeeereeeeeeeeeeeees 10 
Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell, Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 10c¢ 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Biograpbicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....10¢ 
direat Stone Face, Hawthorue., Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 1 0c 


Biographical sketch, 
iGec 


Longfellow. 


DMOTOS . occ eee reese rene aceeseces 


{| Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, with 
nNOteSs ANA OUTHIMES 2... ...ceecccee eevcvees sevve 10¢ 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with | 
introduction, notes and outlines forsctudy..... 10c 


Sohrab and Rustam. Arnold. Introduction, 
DOtES, OULLIMES....ccecereeerecee sovseceseves of c 
Longfellow for Boys and Girls, A study of 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primary 





rrades, With explanations, language exercises, oul- | 


lines, written and oral work, selected poems. 10c 
A Christmas Carol, Charlies Dickens. Com- 
plete With MOLES ...ccecsereeceerseereceeseceuns 
Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens, 
WILD MOTOS. ce ceccccereneeteeeerseereres seesssees 
Familiar Legends. Inez N. M ’ 
old tales retold tor young people 


de 








Some Water Birds. Inez N. Mckee. Descri; 

tionand stories. Fourth to sixth srades.....10¢ 
Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
ANA VOCADULATY.....ccccvcccccscccccscccsesseres De 


Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Ii Pense- 
oso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago, Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
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The Value of Oral Arithmetic 


«Continued from page 34) 


wondered if there were pupils, or teach- 
ers for that matter, that could really do 
the examples in their heads. But I had 
never given them more than a glance 
and then passed on to the more impor- 
tant (7) work of doing the written exer- 
cise. And here I was stranded in a new 
position with a principal whose pet hobby 
was oral arithmetie. Besides, search as 
I might, no book could I find entitled 
‘‘Hints on Teaching Mental Arithmetic’’ 
or ‘‘How to Get the Answer before the 
Pupil Does.’’ 

But | said to myself, ‘‘In this I must 
not fail."’ So I sat down and wrote the 
problems to be used in all my classes the 
next day. I made up the kinds that I 
could solve easily myself and I did this 


| for a week. At the end of this time I 





With introduction and notes by Edward A, Parker, | 


Ph. B. Selections from the famous classic, cover 
ing most of the essays used in school work, aud 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
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Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare, With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas ©. 
Plaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D, Uniform with No. 41 15¢ 
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the Descent into the Maelstrom, 176 pages...15c 
Poe’s Tales. Sameas above, cloth......... 35 
A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B. oe 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., 
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be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
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The Man Without a Country. Edward Kv- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace «. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........ 10c 
Democracy and the War. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. 
“Severing Diplomatic Relations with Germany,” 
First and Second ‘*War Messages,” ‘Program of 
the World’s Peace” (containing the famous four- 
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War,” and Franklin K, Lane’s “Why We Are 
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Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy _pa- 
per covers. 162 pages...... cS avabesbedesennes den 20c¢ 
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was thoroughty converted and I have 
never ‘‘backslid.’? The value of oral 
work is inestimable, and oh, the joy of 
teaching it! 

I always begin each arithmetic lesson 
with a rapid drill in fundamentals, some- 
thing like this: 3X 7—1+4x5—10+3=? 
I start with just a few combinations and 
give them slowly, then I gradually in- 
crease the speed until the class can fol- 
low as rapidly as I ean give the numbers 
and continue for any length of time. 
‘This gets every child ‘‘on his toes,’’ and 
he is alert and ready for the work that 
follows. 

{! make up problems along all the lines 
we are studying and give a review of 
these miscellaneous problems every day. 
The pupils learn the aliquot parts of a 
dollar and the fractional equivalents in 
per cent; this study helps greatly in per- 
centage, commission, discount, ete. 

When | take up new work I always 
present it with oral work, making the 
problems very simple. I drill thoroughly 
and Jet the pupils become absolutely sure 
of the process before we do any written 
work. 

All books have some oral work and 
some books have all oral problems. ‘I'hese 
may be used, but to make the lessons 
up-to-date, alive, and interesting, | ad- 
vise giving original problems. 

If you have an idea that the teaching 
of oral arithmetic is difficult or that it 
is of doubtful value, just try teaching it 
and watch the results with your class. 
See the backward pupils wake up and 
everyone smile when you start the lesson. 
Have the work ‘‘snappy.’’ When the 
children understand the process make 
them respond quickly. Never let the 
oral arithmetic drag. 


A Trip Around the World 


(Continued from page 49) 


They choose tea and silk from Japan, 
seal fur from Alaska, spices from India, 
fur for rugs from the wild animals in 
Africa, gold from the mountains, fruit 
from California, ete., each child being 
given one choice. 

Great enthusiasm prevails during the 
choosing of articlesand each child seeks 
for the most unusual. However, he must 
be able to tell just where he will find the 
article he chooses. ; 

When each one has announced the ar- 
ticle he will bring back, we plan our 
route. 

Necessarily, our journey will take us 
to an American coast first. If we go 
east we take gold from the moun- 
tains as we pass through; if south, we 
gather fruits from Florida, or sugar 
from Louisiana, or cotton frorn Missis- 
sippi; or if west we gather minerals from 
the Rockies and fruit from California. 

We must take the train for this part 
of the journey, so we have what we call 
the ‘‘train march.’’ We stand very 
straight with arms close to body. Then 
we march very slowly at first, gradually 
going faster and faster, until we are 
marching at double-time. This produces 
a-‘‘locomotive effect.’’ 

The trip through the mountains 


WANTED BY GOVERN- 
MENT—TEACHERS 


The tremendous work of war reconstruction has 
opened up hundreds of permanent clerical positions at 
Washington, D. OC. to women. One department is expect- 
ed to need 4500 by July1. These include many wonderful 
clerical opportunities for teachers at $90 to $150 month. 

We advise all readers, who are interested, to immed- 
iately write to Franklin Institute, Dept, D241, Rochester, 
N. Y., for full list of U. 8S. Government positions now 
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made by pack-donkeys. Place hands on 
shoulders and hold arms in _ horizonta! 
position, to imitate the pack. (See pic- 
ture.) The children halt at each stop 
during two counts. 

From America we take a ship to a 
foreign country, probably to Alaska or 
Japan from California, or to England or 
France from New York. We have the 
**ship march.’’ 

Place hands on hips and sway shoul 
ders upward and downward to represent 
the movement of the ship. (See picture. ) 

Now if we are.in Alaska or Japan, the 
children will probably want to take an 
aerpolane and cross the water to Asia. 
The ‘‘aeroplane march”’ is done by hold- 
ing arms in horizontal position and mov- 
ing them up and down. (See picture. ) 

Meantime articles are gathered from 
the various stopping places. 

From China we probably go to India 
and across to Africa. This part of the 
journey can be made either by aeroplane 
or by train. (By making each march 
short the children’s enthusiasm is not. - 
diminished. ) 

If we are in Africa we must cross the 
Sahara desert. This trip must be made 
by caravan, and we call it the ‘‘camel 
march.’’ Hands are placed on the knees, 
in this way humping the back to repre- 
sent the camel. (See picture.) 

From Africa we return home by ship. 
A choice of routes may be taken to in- 
crease interest and to awaken inquiry 
as to places of interest on the several 
routes. 


Meeting Community Needs 
(Continued from: page 53) 


Why not, when the superintendent of the 
printery is a skiJled workman from the 
famous Roycroft shops? 

Given: Any community with the usual 
human needs and blindnesses, weaknesses 
and strengths, loves and hates, ambitions 
and discouragements, with a moderate 
interest in education and a meager plant 

Problem: To use the meager plant so 
as to arouse the interest of the commu 
nity to the taxing point, that the lives 
of the coming generation may be en 
riched by wider knowledge, broader sym 
pathies, keener sense of values, greater 
enjoyment of high and noble sentiments. 

Answer: A leader who has an eye 
trained to see the need, a heart of de 
sire to supply the thing needed, a mind 
trained to adapt means at hand to an end 
invisible, the tact to convince without 
offending, and the courage to blaze a 
new trail if only it tends in the right 
direction. 


Why They Leave the Farm 


‘*Why did you leave the farm, my lad? 
Why did you bolt and leave your dad? 
Why did you beat it off to town 

And turn your poor old father down ? 
Thinkers of platform, pulpit and press 
Are wallowing in deep distress. 

They seek to know the hidden cause 
Why farmer boys desert their pas.’’ 


“‘Well, stranger, since you’ve been so 
frank, 

I’ll roll aside the hazy bank: 

I left my dad, his farm, his plow, 

Because my calf became his cow. 





I left my dad, ’t was Wrong, of course, 
Because my colt became his horse. 

I left my dad to sow and reap 

Because my lamb became his sheep. 

I dropped the hoe and stuck the fork 
Because my pig became his pork. 

The garden truck that I made grow 
Was his to sell, but mine to hoe. 


**It’s not the smoke in the atmosphere, 
Nor the taste for life that brought me 


here. 
Please tell the platform, pulpit, press, 
No fear of toil nor love of dress 
Is driving off the farmer lads: 
It ‘s just the methods of their dads.”’ 
—~Selected. 





Careful saving and careful spending in- 
variably promote success. Economy is 
one of the most essential elements, yet 
most wretchedly disregarded. The five 
or ten cents squandered a day, if saved, 
will in a few years amount to thousands 
of dollars. Ifa man is not competent 
to manage a small income or a small 
business, he is not competent to manage 
a large income or a large business.— 


Marshall Field. 
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“I simply had to make more 
money. Had to, even ifI wanted 
to do no more than keep up my 
accustomed standard of living-- 
things are costing so much more 
these days. When I heard that 
K. I. Shorthand could be mastered 
so quickly and immediately put to 
practical use, I saw the solution of 
my problem. I became a public 
stenographer. The cost of the 
course was so small it was insig- 
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Results enti 
By Many-- For 
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“About ‘five months ago I received 
the first lessonsin K.1I. Shorthand and 
within a few hours I 
learned the principles. 
It was so simple and 
interesting. For some 





Teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


nificant. A brief period of home 
practice made me a competent 
shorthand writer. I took dictation 
with ease and accuracy right from 


the start, developing 


continued practice. I earn much 
more money now--and every day 


my business grows. 


pleasant, diverting and interesting 
occupation. Enrolling for the K. 
I. Shorthand course was the luck- 
iest thing I have done.” 
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It is a more 
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Our Free 
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one hundred (100) 
words per minute and 


reading my notes days 


While I have not had 





eer i ee amazing ease. So simple, so practical that it would cOst many times as much elsewhere 
Elsie Davidson. is truly the one best shorthand method for g& and take months of time and study as well. 
USED BY MANY MINISTERS everyone. . Used by thousands. K.I. Shorthand is 
“1 rarely was so pleased with any- The actual first lessons will be sent you ™® : helping thousands right now in business and 
thing in all my life as K. I. Shorthand. ‘ B aes . 2 
I learned it in ten hours.” Rev. J. B. gratis. After one evening’s study you will — professional life. It is taught in business col- 
gon Hon shelesecnnd dave andar write thousands of words in K. I. Shorthand so accur- | leges, used by expert stenographers, teachers, doctors, 
sedis ewe saying.” tae. Ke ately you could read your notes weeks or months later. | newspaper men, lawyers, clergymen, in army and navy. 
eel lid atin te Oe. 5. It’s fascinating—like a game. Then, if you wish tocom- | Pays for itself as a time saver, in capturing nuggets of 
Shorthand with surprising economy in plete the course we will send the remaining lessons. thought before they get away. Does your remember- 
otae* Ben dates. iat K. I. Shorthand appeals to teachers particularly. ing for you, hence makes for efficiency, punctuality and 
FOR EARNING MONEY It opens up new fields of usefulness and activity for | accuracy. Once learned it is never forgotten. 
“Yesterday I took some dictation and them. As a means of increasing earning capacity, C fi f P fi ° 
Wrote ae ie” dinerrettewellinwrt, | nothing so convenient and ready-at-hand equals it. | ertificate of Froficiency 
ing Spanish and French with K. I. There isa crying need in the professional and business world, ; i nein : 
Shorthand.” Rose N, Estradda. for intelligent, competent stenographers. The government is The supreme test of the practicability of K. I. Short- 
“After having studied K. 1. Shorthand, sending out nation-wide appeals for them, and is paying $1100 | hand, the speed and accuracy that can easily be de- 
ener cae oes aa” _ a year to start and $1200 after three months. veloped, is the Certificate of Pro ficiency awarded students 
Foleno. Take up K. I. Shorthand to-day and prepare who finish the course. This Certificate is recognized as gen- 


Thave no difficulty in By the K. I. Shorthand System you can learn 
or weeks afterward. | sStenography in just a few spare-time hours. 


any reason to obtain a Hardly believable, yet true. Thousands have such trifling cost. Includes complete, system- 
position as st : : . “¢: ; fe ‘ 
pher, 1am confident 1 mastered this new simplified shorthand with atic correspondence course, the equal of which 











“So simple a child could learn; I have yourself quickly for a government, corpora- uine proof of stenographic efficiency. 
been fascinated with it.” Georgia L. tion or private business position. 
Ferguson. lified Send No Money 
TEACHERS ENDORSE K. I. SHORTHAND Shorthand Simp ifle 7 , : 
“As a teacher, instructing in K. I. Just mail coupon or write mentioning “Normal Instructor. 
Shorthand, I find it a splendid system is immensely eas- The first lessons will go forward pron:ptly. Study when conven 
having the great advantage of being so ‘ K. I. coment on th y tem ient. You are under no obligation to continue with the rest of 
easily acquired.” M.G.McClernan. ier to learn than any other sys e ° the course unless you desire it yourself. If not convinced you 
PE SE pene apne pon, cere eae It is shorthand reduced to = sim- have nothing to return, no bother, no expense. Why not try it ! 
s : inci t is so : 
readily but even I can read their notes plest, most essential principles. 
easily.” Miss H.R. Noble. plain and understandable you don’t need Introductory Ofter to Teachers 
hool, to 
IN PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS USE personal instruction at a business sc : . 
es “I cannot say too much in wll of become a speedy, proficient shorthand writer We senda novel and interesting plan with the first lessons whereby) 
your system. It is the simplest, easiest All the maze of complex special rules, po you can obtain the complete K. I. Shorthand course entirely free. 
and most practical quick home study sitions, shadings, etc., that make other Mail coupon or write for details and first lessons. 
that it has bee 
pt: " Elmer Daffy. —_— shorthand systems hard to acquire eed neni in K. I. - es ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
the moment 
‘I did not stud I ab Shorthand. You write complete words from a ; , 
oohah it, ‘A great pleasure, time you start the first lessons. No time wasted on useless King Institute, Inc., Cut out and — 
saver, a blessing.” Dr. Paul E. Winger. preliminaries. 154 E. 32d St., New York, N. Y,, this coupon today. 





These and numerous other testimonials 


with full addresses will be sent on request Write to the nearer office 


KING INSTITUTE 


8 South Wabash Avenue, 
EF-191, Chicago, Ill. 


154 East Thirty-Second Street 
EF-191, New York, N. Y. 
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In no other way can you obtain such 
a thorough stenographic education at 




















Or, 8 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
i Please send me the first lessons in K. J. Shorthand and _ Intro- 
| ductory Offer free. 
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Many of you teachers and students will want to earn 
some money during the vacation period, and we have just 


the opportunity you seek! Spend your time demonstrating and 
taking orders for our big line of a hundred different Sanitary brushes, mops and 
dusters—they sell in large quantities wherever there are civilized human be- 
ings—the profit to you is large. 


You can make splendid profits with our big line 


right from the day you begin selling because it requires no 


long study to master the selling points. Our goods are staples— 
they are every-day merchandise you would understand because they are goods 
you would use every day right in your own home. 


BIG COMMISSIONS 


We pay from 20% to 31% more than is generally 
allowed on the sale of staple goods. We can do this because 


we have one of the largest, best equipped brush factories in the 
country —there is but one commission between factory and consumer—that 
commission is yours, and we make it large to attract and hold the best sales- 
men and saleswomen in the country. 


Vacation time will soon be here—write at once 


for particulars—tell'us where you would like to 


sell and we will endeavor to hold a good territory for 
you. But don’t delay too long! Better be ready to start as 
soon as school is out! Write at once! 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


No. 206 
Clark St. 









VACATION 
WORKERS 


_ We want you to join 

our big organization 
¥ again this year, especially 
if you are able to earn from 
$400 to $750 during the vacation 
period. The N. R. line is bigger 
and better than ever—we are 
now in our big, new factory and 
we want you with us— HELP 'US 
MAKE 1919 THE BANNER YEAR! 
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_ “Visualized Knowledge” _ 







= The officially adopted school charts which are = 
= being placed in thousands of schools and = 
homes, Teachers earn from $150 to $250 per & 


We need agents and have oligmeneymeking 
proposition for you, You can do it as hund- 
reds of plucky men and women are doing by 








> month explaining these charts to interested = creating your own trade, selli Ho-Ro-Co_ 
prospects, Leads furnished. If selected for ny Medicated Shin and Scalp Soap, Toilet 

= position, good salary paid. Number of Household Special Splendid profits, 
openings limited. Apply early. 





increasi thly. experi 

} quired,” Write os now Yor samples 
HO-RO-CO MFG. CO. 

105 LOCUST ST., ST. LouIs, Mo, 


: Department A, The Midland Press, 
20 E. Jackson, Chicago. 
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Wanted: rive bright, capable ladies for| SELL OUR HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR in 





19, to travel, demonstrate and sell | spare time. Many average $1.00 an hour, Our plans will 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. | help you do so. Big line—Prompt deliveries. 
Write atonce. GOODRICH DRUG 0O., Dept. D, Omaha, Nebr. | C & b Company, Dept. 29, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Willow Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


mo stitch’’; the ‘‘knot or lace stitch,’’ 
and the ‘‘whipstitch.’’ Allof these and 
possibly some others are more or less 
familiar to teachers of weaving. We 
shall explain only the first two. 

Lazy Squaw Stitch. Inorder to secure 
a beautiful basket the raffia strings 
should be sorted, as much of the beauty 
of this stitch depends upon the uniform 
width of the string. After the willow 
end has been wrapped and folded (Fig. 
14), coil from right to left and wrap 
the string around the willow rod once 
(Fig. 15), then around the preceding coil. 
Be careful to make the stitches even and 
bind the new coil solidly with each stitch. 

When you attach a new piece of raffia, 
tie a short way from the ends. These 
may be wrapped with the willow for a 
way, and thencutclose. Ifacolored pat- 
tern is introduced, use two strings with 
a needle on each. The color, which does 
not show in the design, is wrapped with 
the willow until needed. 

When you add a new willow, choose 
one as nearly like the first one as pos- 
sible. If you started to weave with the 
small end, splice with the large end of 
the new willow and the small end of the 
next one, so there will not be a sudden 
change in the size of the coil where the 
splice is made. There are two common 
methods of splicing (a and b, Fig. 16). 
You may determine which is easier for 
you. 

A modification of the ‘‘lazy squaw 
| stitch’’ (Fig. 17) may be made by wrap- 
| ping two or more times and sewing 
through the loop which binds the two 
preceding coils together (Fig. 18). If 
this is done carefully the radiating lines 
may add interest to the design. As the 
basket grows in size it may be necessary 
to increase the wrapping between the 
sewing to keep the lines from curving. 
When the stitching becomes too far apart 
the basket is weakened so it is advisable 
to add a new line of stitching between 
each two of the old lines. 

Figure Eight Stitch (Fig. 19). Begin 
the center as explained before (Figs. 12, 
13, and 14). Bring the string from the 
center up between -the new coil and the 
next one. Wrap the new coil once and 
push the needle down between the two 
preceding coils and repeat for the next 
stitch. 





Making Reading Vital 


(Continued from page 29) 


The interest in reading material that 
can be aroused in children from nature 
study and natural science is limitless. 
For example, in the study of moths and 
butterflies, children in the upper grades 
have shown a real hunger for more 
knowledge, in order to make a personal 
or school collection which they could ex- 
hibit or explain to their friends. In- 
formation on the construction of cages, 
nets, and cases was obtained from books. 
It was awkward to talk about moths and 
butterflies without knowing names; it 
was necessary to have certain informa- 
tion before we went on’ our field trips; 
many questions had to be answered on 
our return. Books on moths and butter- 
flies were thus demanded of the library 
committee. Thechildren were not satis- 
fied to borrow these books from the city 
library. They felt the school-city library 
should own them. 

In history all of our work was supple- 
mented hy readings from library books. 
At this time we had an opportunity to 
introduce histarical fiction and poems. 
Our school magazine aroused a need for 
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We Want Several 
Capable Teachers 


who wish to use their 
vacations to advantage. 








We have an interesting, paying 
proposition which requires the 
part or full time services of a 
few energetic teachers collecting 
and compiling data for a finan- 
cial institution. 


You can be of service to your 
friends and at the same time, turn 
your idle moments into money. 


Write for particulars, 


ALTIS COMPANY 
130 N. Wells Street, Chicago 








WANTED 


Established firm wants limited 
number of women for traveling 
positions in different parts of the 
United States and Canada—for 
spring and summer months. Ap- 
plicants trained free. RAIL- 
ROAD FARE and expenses ad- 
vanced. To qualify you must bea 
worker and possess a pleasing 
personality. The monthly salary 
of our representatives never is 
lower than$130.00 andrunsas high 
as $400.00 per month. Address 


C. I. WEBB 
Dept. N. I 
506 Monroe Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














$50 A Week 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING 
POSITION will be vacant May 15th. 
Acceptable applicant must be over 25 
years old, with high school or college 
education; unmarried woman or widow 
without incumbrance preferred; pleasing 
personality and adaptability essential; no 
investment necessary; no experience re- 
quired; position permanent with advance- 
ment; will pay night party $50 a week. 


Address 
WM. A. MARLOW, 
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913 Garland Bldg, CHICAGO 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


For Summer Work 


Sell our New Fiber Broom and other Household 
Specialties—The Line That Is Different. One 
salesman actually sold 97 brooms in one day, clear- 
ing over $38. An ideal proposition for summer work. 


SANFORD BRUSH COMPANY, 544 W. lake St., CHICAGO 











Wanted ¢ Men and Women Teachers 
For Interesting Vacation Work 


A genuine opportunity to travel, earn good money and render good 
service to your fellow teachers can be brought about by the sale- of 


Public School Methods— New Edition 
A Substantial Guarantee Offered. 
If you are unable to travel, we will give you an opportunity to represent this 
indispensable professional help at your county institute and among your tgacher 
friends. 





Write for our Free Brochure which tells what your teacher 
friends and superintendents are doing in this 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc., Dept. 11, 104S0. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTE 


our regular sales organization and are paying 
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Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 
nation-wide organization, will have openings for at least ten women teachers this Spring and 
Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are in 


$100 to $300 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. T, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
—OLLLLOLOOIOOOODOIOWOMOOIOMOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 






Women Teachers} 
For Summer Work 
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If Worries of the ClassRoom 





have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists ina —— and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. Asplendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
G-48 


SUMMER VACATION WORK 


Grade teachers wanted for educational work. Salary 
$150 for the season. American Educational As= 
sociation, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
































= 'o take orders for = 
Agents Wanted | meritorious "sbectalty. = 
Exclusive territory. Big commission. policants =a please E 
= state what selling experience they hare nad, E 
E MO N SCHOOL ee co. ey er ine. i] = 
= 2345-2351 So. LaSalle St. - Chicago, I, : 


WANTED: A capable, alert teacher with business 
© ability, to represent us during summer 
months in educational demonstration work. Give references, 


state weekly salary expected. Address THE FRONTIER PRESS 
OOMPANY, Eighth Floor, Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, New York. 


to 
OPPORTUNITY {2:2 7ossrer. i 


for 3 mos. $130 for 2 mos. Commission also. 











Address, ee EDUCATORS ASS'N, 303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 















A Young Woman 
School Teacher 


who never sold before 
EARNED OVER 


$500 


during one summer 
vacation, selling 


(me Junior 
Instructor 


The following year she gave 
up her school work and 
is now earning 


Over $100 a Week 


as a State Representative 




























































The same opportunity is 
open to any bright teacher having 
a reasonable amount of selling 
ability. 

The work is pleasant as well 
Full time or spare 







as profitable. 
time may be devoted to it. 








Address our Chicago office 
for full particulars. 













F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
1914 FISHER BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





historical stories. The children after 
studying a cerain period in history, read 
fiction based on this period, in order to 
get ideas which would help them to write 
historical stories for their magazine. 

The eighth grade children who organ- 
ized their class into a school-city were 
willing to sit and read books, indefinitely, 
pertaining to such problems as, How 
shall we organize a commission form of 
government? What method of voting 
shall be used? In what form shall we 
write our city ordinances? Shall women 
vote? Shall ‘‘initiative and referendum’’ 
be used? 


In this article the writer has tried to | 


show that reading in the upper grades 
should be used as a tool whereby children 
gain useful information and pleasure. It 
is the teacher's special duty to so organ- 
ize school situations that children will 
have real occasions for seeking know]l- 
edge and pleasure through the medium 
of books. Ifinschool they get the habit 
of seeking information for the solution 
of their problems and of turning to liter- 
ature to satisfy in part their cravings 
for adventure, romance, heroism, and 
travei in their leisure time, we may hope 
that some of these habits will carry over 
into life outside of school. 


Helping the Laggards 
By Inez M. Polder 


66 HAT shall I do with my back- 

WV ward pupils?’” How often 

have you heard this question, 

or how often have you asked yourself 
just that? 

The plan | have worked out is not 
original perhaps, vet it has helped meso 
much and raised the standard of my 
grade so decidedly that 1 want to pass 
it on. 

In every grade there usually are a 
dozen or more bright pupils who do the 
work required and have time to spare. I 
eall these children my ‘‘pupil-teachers. *’ 
It is their duty—and let me say privilege 

-to aid those who have difficulty in get- 
ting their lessons. 

My grade is the seventh, and I dare 
say that my scheme will suit the higher 
grades better than the lower, although 
1 see no reason why it could not be used 
in the fifth or even the fourth. 

Let us say that the work is in arith- 
metic; I make my explanations, with the 
keen pupils grasping my idea at once; | 
then send to the board those who find 
arithmetic difficult and with them go the 
“pupil-teachers” who work with the slow- 
er ones until the mysteries are cleared 
up and they ‘‘catchon.’’ I always listen 
to the explanations given by the ‘‘pupil 
teachers’’ and, truly, there is magic in 
the way children make themselves under- 
stood to each other. 

While the work is going on at the board 
I devote myself to those at their desks 
who are just average scholars. ‘This 
makes a busy room and likewise a noisy | 
room, but the time has long since gone 
by when a well organized room must be 
perfectly quiet. 

If the attendance is irregular this little 
plan is a great help. My ‘‘pupil-teach- 
ers’’ keep track of each day’s work, 
then they assume the responsibility of 
having those who are absent make up 
their lost work. If, for instance, on 
Tuesday we take up commercial discount, 
and John is absent, his friend Frank who 
is a ‘‘pupil-teacher’’ makes a note of 
John’s absence and when John returns 
Frank takes him in hand and sees to it 
that he understands dis@ount. 

l use this method in all my work, but 
I think I get the best results in arithme- 
tic and spelling. The ‘‘pupil-teachers’’ 
take a great interest in their duties and 
they are done always in a spirit of help- 
fulness with no feeling of superiority on 
their part. They use such odd times as 
between bells and on the way to and 
from school in helping their classmates. 

Since I have perfected this simple 
scheme and worked it out to my own sat- 
isfaction, Ihave very nearly done away 
with failures in my grade. My ‘‘pupil 
teachers’’ feel that they have not done 
their best unless every one in the grade 
gets at least a passing mark. 





Every teacher taking advantage of 
‘“*An Offer that is Different’’ on page 15 
will feceive a useful souvenir free of all 
cost! Read it over! 


































An Achievement in 
Piano Construction 


OW this little piano, which stands only 3 feet, 

7 inches high, can possess a tone as big and full 
as that of any full-sized upright, and remarkably pure 
and sweet besides, is the wonder of all teachers, mu- 
sicians and piano manufacturers who have heard it. 


The secret lies in the use of entirely new principles 
of piano construction, which result in lessening the 
tension, thereby adding materially to the tone-keeping 





J feet, /inches high 





The Miessner Piano 


“The Little Piano With the Big Tone’”’ 


qualities of the instrument. 


‘*Factory-to-Schoolroom’’ Plan 


No less revolutionary is the “ 
which enables you to place one of these superb little pianos in 
your school at about one-half the cost of a usual-sized upright 
of standard make. 


days’ trial—you do not pay a cent until you have 


opportunity to satisfy yourself of the piano’s quality. 


Fill out and mail the 
no obligation whatever. 
about this wonderful little instrument, 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


coupon now-—you will be 


which 


sensation among educators. 


124 Reed Street, 


NAME 


SCHOOL. 


POSITION .... 


JACKSON PIANO CO. 


Chicago Office: 418 Fine Arts Bldg. 


JACKSON PIANO CO., 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Without any obligation on my part, 
and full information about your “‘ 


send me ye 


ple ise 


Factory-to-Schoolroom " Plan 


Factory-to-Schoolroom 


Furthermore, you have the privilege of ten 
had ample 


placed under 
You will be interested in reading all 
has created a 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LL ae a a a = MAIL, THIS COUPON NOW- — --——— — 
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A College 


Education-- 


“‘ Hol much it would 
mean to that boy—ivhat a 
start it ould gibe him in 
life—if his people could but 
afford to gibe it to him!” 


b eo know how often you 

have said that about 
some bright youngster who 
showed unusual aptitude for 
his work, but who was com- 
pelled to content himself with 
a High School education, because 
his people could not afford the ex- 
pense of sending him to College. 

Yet a boy like that could easily 
earn his own way through College, 
if you would but tell him how. 
We have helped 


1800 Students Through 
College 


through the Review of Reviews 
Scholarship Plan. Can we not 
help one of your students? 

Here is the plan: 

During spare time and in Sum- 
mer vacations, the student takes 
subscriptions for the Review of 
Reviews at a special price which 
enables him to make the subscriber 
a splendid bargain offer—giving 
him a big advantage over all reg- 
ular agents. 

For every subscription he sends 
in, the student gets a liberal cash 
commission whether he earns a 
scholarship or not. 

Each, student is given exclusive 
territory, so there is no danger of 
competition with any other Re- 
view agent. 

Each student is carefully trained 
in the work at our expense, the 
experience of years being put at 
his service. This training in sales- 
manship will be invaluable to him 
throughout his whole life. 


Our Gift to You 


For every student that is enrolled 
through your efforts, we will send 
you, as a token of our apprecia- 
tion, a six volume set of ‘‘Stories 
of Achievement,’’ the real, dra- 
matic, interesting life stories, 
written by themselves, of such 
men as Edison, Rockefeller, Car- 
negie, Peary, Gulick and a hun- 
dred others. 


Send for the “Victory’’ 
Booklet 


Is is FREE. It obligates you in 
no way. It describes the whole 
Scholarship Plan indetail. It tells how the 
Review of Reviews has already helped 1800 
students through college, how it enabled 
them to fit themselves for the best that life 
has to offer, how it gave them their start in 
the business world, 

Use the coupon—-NOW—TODAY. 


COUPON 


Review of Reviews, N., I. 4-19. 
30 Irving Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
You may send me, without cost or ob- 
ligation on my part, a free copy of the Vic- 
tory Booklet and full particulars of your 


Scholarship Plan. 

















| pared,’’ but find no authority for other colors. 

















Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required | for 
publication, On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 

From Melstone, Montana, received: 
Unsigned letter with three problems and 
payment for each. Solutions will be for- 
warded on receipt of sender’s name. 


L. E. R., Quincy, Wash.: The ‘‘Two 
clippings’’ referred to were not enclosed ; 
hence answer cannot be given. 

Can adjectives denoting color be compared? If 
not, why does Webster’s Dictionary give red, red- 
der, reddest? I have searched through several 


Grammars and find one book says, “‘red can be oe 


one adjective of color can be compared, cannot all 
those denoting color be compared? Most teachers 
seem to disagree with me, so possibly I am in the 
wrong.—New Subscriber from Pa. 

The name of an object used for a color, 
as ‘‘violet,’’ ‘‘orange,’’ cannot be com- 
pared. Otherwise, you have excellent au- 
thority for comparison of most adjectives 
of color in our standard English writers, 
on whose usage rules of grammar are 
largely founded; for ex., ‘‘White as the 
whitest lily on a stream’’ (Longfellow) ; 
‘‘No whiter page than Addison’s re- 
mains’’ (Pope); ‘‘And redder yet those 
fires shall glow’’ (Campbell) ; “the green- 
est usurpation’’ (Burke, a master of Eng- 
lish). Also of the best authority, is a 
leading normal school which teaches: 
‘“‘The bluest blue is the standard blue’’; 
‘The reddest red is the standard red,”’ 
etc. 

Of what color is the German national flag ? 
scriber, Nebraska. 

It is tri-colored; black, white, and red. 
The merchant flag of Germany, consist- 
ing of three horizontal bars, black at top, 
then white, then red at bottom, bears 
the national colors, adopted in 1867 for 
the flag of the North German Confeder- 
ucy, and afterward continued as the sym- 
bol of the Empire. 

Is there any law, or any clause of the Constitu- 
tion, which says that a Catholic may not become 
President, nor hold any high public office? If so, 
whatis the law or clause ?—A Colorado Subscriber, 

There is no law or clause of this kind, 
and no religious test is required of a 
citizen as his qualification for office. Re- 
ligious freedom to all citizens of the 
United States is guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution. 

Please tell me which is correct and why: “Was it 
you who was selected?” or ““Was it you who were 
selected ?”’—New York State Subscriber. 

‘*You who were selected’’ is correct; 
since ‘‘who,’’ the subject of the verb, 
must agree with its antecedent ‘‘you,’’ 
and although ‘‘you’’ may be either sin- 
gular or plural in meaning, it has plural 
form, and always requires the plural 
form of the verb. As we should always 
say ‘‘you were,’’ not ‘‘you was,’’ we 
must therefore say ‘‘who were’’ when 
‘‘who’’ relates to ‘‘you.’’ 

Our class would like to know the answers to the 
following questions: 1, What is the state flower of 
Wisconsin? 2. How do you pronounce the name of 
the capital of Iceland, Reikiavik? 3. Will you please 
tell us where No-Man’s-Land is? 4, Please tell 
where the greatest amount of wheat is produced, 
Our Agriculture says that the United States pro- 


duces most, and our Geography says that Russia 
produces the most.—Fertile Prairie School, Mon- 


tana, 

1. The violet, chosen by the schools; 
the State flowers being chosen by the 
people, by the school, or by the legisla- 
ture. 2. Pronounced ‘‘Ri-ki-a-vik,’’ ac- 
cent on first syllable, first ‘‘i’’ long, oth- 
ers short. 38. This name was given dur- 
ing the war to the region or space be- 
tween the opposing armies, because held 
by neither side. The term has been 
applied frequently to outlying districts 
or islands in various countries. Most 
commonly, however, it refers to a tract 
of land in Oklahoma which was without 
government from the time ‘'exas was 
admitted to the Union in 1845, until 1890 
when the tract became a part of Okla- 
homa. 4. At present the United States 


Your 
PY €S ieyicinemnepering 


“2 Drops” After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 
will win your confidence. Ask Your 
for Murine when your Eyes Need Care. 13 


-Sub- 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 
ness, Soreness, Granula- 


MURINE EYE REMEDY.CO., CHICAGO . 
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GLOSING DAY 
] EXERCISES 





‘The Best Entertainments 


1  Seasonable Titles Selected from the Instructor Series 


{ CLOSING DAY EXERCISES 
Compiled and edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This is a new book that every teacher will want. to 
own; in fact it is an indispensable aid in planning a 
program for the last day of school. 
an answer to the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor af the Entertain- 
ment Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an 
interesting closing day program. There is nosimilar book on the market, ‘The 
variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. The exercises given 
in| the first five parts consist of various features, which, if desired, may be used 


~ 


FOR ALL THE GRADES 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


The volume has been made expressly as 





inter 











Part VI—S 
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Part VII— 


a‘ 
‘s Remar tances 








Because many of the selections contained in Closing Day Exercises can be used in other programs throughout 


contains. 


e 
more than forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 selectionsin all. 


Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 
Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home ; Exercise for a School of the Ist 5 Grades. 
K be Part III—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 
& eee Part 1V—Joy in Country Living; Exercise fora Village School of Eight Grades. 
Beiserigiky Sie Part V—A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
‘ ; cimen Parts for Graduation. 
uggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 
Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 
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Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 





4 
4 
} the year we suggest that you order a copy now, and familiarize yourself with the very usable material which it 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 





} Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has 


meet the call. 
ing of all entertainment features. 


Old Kentucky Home ; Comin’ ‘Thro’ the 


having it to use when the need arises? 


been so insistent that this book has been prepared to 
A pantomimed song is the most appeal- 
Nothing like this 
book has ever before been attempted by any pub- 
lisher; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book 
of pantomimes at a price within the reach of all. j 


4 
4 There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 
’ The songs treated are: Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; 
4 Rye; America; My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee ; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 
The Holy City ; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 
Any program given in observance of a schoolroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 
Every teacher is bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book so why not place your order now and make sure of 


Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 
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prim: ary grades. 
Dialogues and Plays for the little people, 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that some one said to you that there had been published a recitation book which was 
made up of ‘pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of which was as bright and happily expressed 
as Field’s “Jest ’Fore Christmas” or oe oh s “Little Orphant Annie,” 
copy? Our new book belonging to the famous “Pieces and Plays” series will delight teachers of 
The collection of recitations has been years in the making and consists of the 
“cutest,” cleverest, most childlike verses imaginable, 
This book is just the one to turn to when you are looking 
for a ‘piece’ or a “play” for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many 


would you not hasten to buy a 


The second part of the book is devoted to 





or the ungifted. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program, Boys and girls will adore to 
“dress up’’ in their elders’ clothes and take the parts of “Pa Green,” 
Smith, the grocer, and Mrs, Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 
merriment, There is a part for every child, the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, 


Most of the selections are intensely humorous ; some are serious, but consist of happily chosen 
themes that are sure to interest and please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five 
selections, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’’ three minutes to plays that will consume thirty min- 
utes’ time. Teachers who are looking for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other 
programs will be delighted with the book. Price, 30 Cents, Postpaid. 


Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. 





with Drills, Marches and Music. 


for use during the spring months : 
Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 1 





Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 
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+ The Rainy Deletes and Parasols—Songs and 
drills for both boys and girls. With music, 
Any number of children. 

Mother Goose Convention—Mother Goose and 
many ofthe characters made famous by her. 
Bright, catchy music. 20 or more. 

Fairy Sunshine—Several children costumed as 
flowers, and others with water pots and rakes. 
Much singing to familiar airs, ending with fine 

| drilland march. 30 girls and boys. 

The Flower’s Party—A garden <A the fairy 
land of flowers. 9 girls, 13 boys. 

Mother Goose Party —Very simple in dialogue 
and costume. Each child has little to learn. 

The Fairies’ Revelry—Brownies, Fays, Elves, 
Fairy Queen, ag? ,Goblins, etc. 18 or more. 

Little Mothers— Very pretty entertainment for 
little ones. Six separate pieces, dialogues, pan- 
tomimes, songs, etc., introducing dolls in each. 

Red, White and Biue—A beautiful ribbon drill 
for 12, 18 or 24 girls. 

2 other plays suitable for other seasons 

ie yea 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 
Mother Earth’s rng Day Play ‘Three 


girls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother 


Earth, Children represent flowers and trees. Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep. Songs and 
Bird Day Exercise—12 pupils. marches. 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. , 
The May Queen—Two scenes. 8 girls and 7 | Number in : ibe short exercise for any 

boys; pe ane thing number up tol r 
May Day Drill—13 children, representing May | Also 9 other plays suitable for other seasons { 

Queen and the months, of the year. ( 

» 

he The little plays contained in the above three volumes ; 
are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. > 

‘ 

A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. ‘ 
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Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises. Some 
Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
plays and principally adapted for younger pupils. 
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Every play has been tried and proved before 


The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 
girls and 7 boys. 

Arbor Day Wishes—Songs hnd drill. 
4 boys: 2 children as Fairies. 
Mother’ 5 Visiting—2 girls and 3 boys. 
The Magic Charm—5 girls and 1 boy, 
oe to acts. Rhoecus, fairy, bumble bee 


8 girls, 3 


6 boys. Twenty minutes. 

The nchaeied Schoolroom—A bout 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils and 
otherthings found in the schoolroom,. Songs to 
familiar tunes. 

Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Scene in Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose characters. 12o0r more children, 

An Arbor Day Panorama—F lower Girls, Over- 
all Boys and Sunbonnet Girls, Any number, 

The Picnic Party—For primary children. Rain- 
bow children, songs, marches. 13 or more, 

Choosing a Valentine. Bright and amusing 
dialogue. Six characters. 

The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise. 17 or more. 

Diamonds « and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized. 

or mo 

Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 
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produces the most wheat, and has enough 
to give largely to other nations. The 
production of wheat in Russia has been 
prevented, or lessened, by the war and 
conditions since the war. 

1. Is Will Lillibridge, author of “Where the Trail 

Divides,”” and “‘Ben Blair,” living? Is Lillibridge 
his real wean? If not, what is his correct name? 
If living, how old is he and where does he reside at 
present? 2. I have noticed that some people refer 
to the “‘Northern Lights’”’ as the “‘Aurora Borealis.’ 
I understand that dawn or sunrise is termed ““Au- 
rora.” Is the name correct in either case? 3, I 
cannot locate the city of Balaklava and the Sand- 
wich Islands on the map. Will you enlighten me ?— 
An Ignorant One, Nebraska. 

1. William Otis ee ang author, 
was born in Union Co., 8S. , Decem- 
ber, 1877, and died about 1008" or 1909, 
his home at that time being Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 2. It is ‘‘correct’’ in the sense 
that it is appropriate. ‘I'he name of Au- 
rora, goddess of the morning, poetically 
applied to the dawn, is equally appro- 
priate to the Northern Lights, since the 
name ‘‘ Aurora Borealis’’ signifies north- 
ern daybreak. ‘‘Aurora’’ is in fact very 
often used asa convenient name for the 
Northern Lights. 3. Balaklava, noted as 
a battlefield during the Crimean War, in 
1854, and the scene of Tennyson’s poem 
‘*The Charge of the Light Brigade,’’ is 
a seaport of the Crimea on the Black 
Sea, Russia. The Sandwich Islands are 
now the Hawaiian Islands. 

The following appears in Foster’s History of the 
United States, concerning Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
death: “‘As Gilbert and others were returning to 
England on a fragile little boat of only ten tons 
burden, they were swallowed by the waves. His 
last words were, ‘We are as near Heaven by sea as 
by land?” The question came up in our history 
class, “‘How does any one know what his last words 
were, if all were drowned ?’’— Kansas, 

This little boat, the Squirrel, in which 
Sir Humphrey took refuge and turned 
homeward, after his fleet was wrecked, 
was accompanied by another small ves- 
sel, the Hind. When the commander 
of the latter shouted to Gilbert that they 
were in great danger, it was he, or his 
men, who heard these words in reply. 
And it was the men on the Hind who saw 
the lights on the Squirrel suddenly go 
out, at midnight, as the storm increased. 

1, Will you please tell me how a verb can be tran- 
sitive and yet be non-predicative, when a transitive 
verb always asserts action that is received or seems 





to be received by something, while a non-predica- 
tive very only assumes and does notassert anything. 
2. Where is the long sound of the article “‘a’’ used 
and when can it not be used; before what words?— 
Sargent, Neb. 

1. A transitive verb in passive form 
may be non-predicative; as ‘‘Many are 
called, but few are chosen.’’ The verbs 
‘‘are called’’ and ‘‘are chosen’”’ are both 
passive and both non-predicative. 2. It 
is hard to find rules or examples to dis- 
tinguish these sounds. Generally speak- 
ing, the long sound of this article is used 
when distinctness or emphasis is re- 
quired. In the expressions ‘‘A dozen 
apples,’’ ‘‘A few hours,’’ ‘‘A red, white, 
and blue flag,’’ the ‘‘a’’ is short or in- 
distinct in sound, usually characterized 
as ‘‘obscure.’’ But inf‘A red, a white, 
and a blue flag,’’ the article is more em- 
phatic, and the long sound of ‘‘a’’ is ap- 
propriate. 

I have heard that a new stanza has been added to 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.’ ” Will you 
please publish the words and give name of author, 
for—A Western Subscriber. 

This additional stanza for ‘‘The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic’’ was written 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke, former Minister 
to the Netherlands, and now chaplain in 
the U. S. Navy with rank of Lieutenant 
Commander. 

‘We have heard the cry of anguish from the victims 
of the Hun, 
And we know our country’s peril if the war lord’s 
willis done 
We will fight for world-wide freedom till the victory 
is won, 
For God is marching on. 


Please answer the following: 1. Give brief out- 
line of the Capitol in Washington, D. C. 2. Give 
names of committee of the United States to the 
7s Conference.—Memphis, Tenn. 


The Capitol is situated in latitude 38 
rae , 53 min., 20.4 sec., north, and lon- 
gitude 77 deg., 00 min., 35.7 sec., west 
from Greenwich. It fronts east and 
stands on a platform 88 feet above the 
level of the Potomac. ‘The entire length 
of the building from north to south is 
751 feet, 4 inches; greatest dimension 
from east to west, 350 feet. ‘The dome 
of the the central building was originally 
of wood, covered with copper; replaced 
in 1856 by the present structure of cast 
iron; completed in 1865. On the dome is 
a bronze statue of Freedom, nineteen 
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and a half feet high, modeled by the 
sculptor Crawford. Other dimensions of 
the building and its parts are given in 
detailed descriptions. ‘lhe Senate Cham- 
ber and Representatives’ Hall are each 
36 feet in height, the galleries of the 
former seating 1000 persons. The south- 
east corner stone of the original building 
was laid September 18, 1793, by Presi- 
dent Washington with Masonic cere- 
monies. ‘The corner stone of the exten- 
sions was laid July 4, 1851, by President 
Fillmore. 2. Besides President Wilson, 
the members of the U. S. Peace Delega- 
tion were Secretary of State Lansing, 
and Hon. Henry M. White, who sailed 
with the Presidential party, and Col. I 
M. House and Gen. Bliss, already in 
France. (From Official U. 8. Bulletin, 
Washington, Dec. 4, 1918.) 


What is the population of New York? 2, Of 

PP Ps. ?—Ithaca, Mich, 
1. By statistics of 1917, 5,737,492. 2. 
By latest published statistics, 4,522,964. 


Who wrote the Toast to North Carolina? 
“‘Here’s to the land of the——pine ; 
A summer land where the sun doth shine, 
Where the weak grow strong, 
And the strong grow great; 
Here’s to down home, the Old North State.”’ 
—North Corolina Subscriber. 
The author has not been found. But 
another toast to North Carolina, in ‘‘The 
Book of Toasts,’’ has the following by 
Captain W. E. P. French, U. S. A., one 
of the editors of the book: 
“State of the old north star, 
Of turpentine and tar, 
There’s nothing finer 
On God's green earth than you- 
That's why we're drinking to 
North Carolina,”’ —French, 
Please publish a solution of the following prob- 
lem: A cube whose volume is 1000 cubic inches, was 
uniformly plated with 331 cubic inches of copper, 
Find the thickness of the plating.—Subscriber, Shel- 
don, Mo. 
Since 331 cubic 
makes 1881 cubic 


inches added to 1000 
inches, the cube root 
of which is 11 inches, the length of each 
side or edge of cube, and since the edge 
of the original cube was the cube root 
of 1000, or 10, inches; then one inch of 
plating altogether has been added, or 
one-half inch on each side, making the 
plating one-half inch in thickness. 
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North Ridge Progress 


” 


The name ‘‘North Ridge’’ is quite fa- 
miliar to hundreds of teachers and stu- 
dents who have for several years sold 
North Ridge Sanitary brushes, mops and 
dusters through the vacation period. In 
cidentally Mr. J. Henry Nortridge, Gen- 
eral Manager of the North Ridge Brush 
Company, gives much credit to Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans for securing 
many excellent salesmen and saleswomen 
who regularly work through June, July 
and August, in many cases earning 
enough money during these months to pay 
expenses, if the salesman is a student, 
or to greatly increase the total yearly in- 
come in the case of a teacher. 

Aside from the money that may be 
earned with the North Ridge line of aids- 
to-home-sanitation, there is the matter 
of broadening one’s experience to be con- 
sidered. Surely there is no better educa- 
tion than a three-months specialty selling 
campaign. Such work takes a student 
or teacher out into the world among a!! 
classes of people, providing a splendid 
means for studying human nature, not to 
mention the pleasure one gains in the 
game of salesmanship. The Company 
has just moved into a large, modern, 
five-story factory with every modern 
convenience for the production of high 
brushes, mops and_ dusters. 
And the North Ridge Brush Company is 


| seeking organizers and branch managers 


even more than salesmen this year 

their plans for expansion are large and 
will require many organizers and man 
agers. However, it is understood that 
appointments to the more responsible 
positions are to be made from the ranks 
of real producers, but it is evident that 
a connection with this Company would 
be something more than a salesman’s 
daily or weekly commissions on sales. 

In view of the publishers’ long acquain 
tance with the North Ridge Brush Com 
pany they do not hesitate to recommend 
the sale of North Ridge Sanitary brushes 
mops and dusters to the man or woman 
who seek profitable employment through 
the vacation period, or as a regular pro 
fession. 








The Perils of Peace-Time Pursuits 











We Paid Her $50 
The team started suddenly and this 
teacher fell from the wagon, breaking 
her ankle. She was a T. C. U 





We Paid Her $227.33 
This tea¢her slipped while walking, 
her foot turned over and two bones were 
fractured. She was aT, 





We Paid Him $125 
This teacher fell from a step-ladder 


the day before Christmas, He was a 








happens to you? 


. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


408 T. C. U. Building, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


If you expected to go to war, or to engage in some perilous enter- 
prise, you would be quick to seek protection—not only of life, but 
protection covering disability, and the time lost by reason of such 
disability. 


It will be a decided surprise to many people to know that the loss of 
life by Influenza, up to January 1, 1919, had been as great as the loss of 
life by bullets and disease for the four and a half years of the war. 


It is also something of a shock to realize that the accidents that 
happen to those engaged in war, and other perilous pursuits, and the 
time they lose because of sickness, does not in the aggregate approach 
the number of accidents and the time lost by sickness by those 
who stay at home and spend their lives in safe pursuits, such as 
teaching school. 

If you were in the Army or the Red Cross, and you became sick 
or suffered an accident, the Government would take care of you. 
since you are not in the Service, the Government expects you to look 
after yourself. 


But 


Have you made provision to get T. C. U. checks when something 
Send for complete information. 





We Paid Her $360 
This teacher was riding in an auto- 
mobile that was struck by a train and 
was seriously injured. She wasaT.C.U. 





We Paid Her $35 
This teacher chased a dog that chased 
her cat, 4 bbed and broke a toe, She 
wasaT. ° 





We Paid Him $5.50 


This college professor suffered a slight 
truck in the eye by a 


snow ball, He was a rc, U, 
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SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


Is Dependent Upon the Teacher’s Training and 
Equipment. The Teacher Who is Provided With 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


Is Well Started on the Road to Success 


This Most Helpful Set of Books is Being Offered at an Exceptionally Low Price and 
on Easy Terms of Payment in Combination With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


UR chief aim 
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terms so. easy that 
any teacher can 
rocure it. In these 
ooks teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 


respective branches. 


. 
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se 
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Subjects 


ce, 


Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use, 

4 More than 500 en- 
Illustrations More than 50 en- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selec use of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors, 


512 Pages 
Over 500 Illustrations Size, Binding, Etc. Methods, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 


of two volumes, each 9xl2inches. There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 356-page books. The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


The Price of the Books is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 


the next succeeding four months, ount of 50 cents is 
allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 
making modifications as explained in note at bottom. 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
The Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 





Primary Plans is $6.16 payable $1.15 with the order and $1.000n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding five months, Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a 
count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.65. Use order blank below. 


42> Please Remit by P. 0. Money Order. See Notice on Page 2. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK | GUARANTEE 


F. A. OWEN PUB, CO., Dansville, N.Y. ——- Date......s00008 Every order for 














You may ship (all "charges prepaid) to my address given eae 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two Practical Methods, 

volumes, and — or extend my aubemnaton a Normal ee Aids and Devices for 

Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate 0: : 
Iamenclosing $1.15 herewith and agree to pay balance by remit- Teachers 1s accepted 

ting $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding five months, under an absolute 


Ca NOTE: Should you remit the full combination cash price ($5.65) with order, 

change $6.15 in first paragraph to $5.65 and strike out the second paragraph. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 

not. satisfactory to me in every sense, [ am to notify you by letter within ten 

days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 

for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum — 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Name «oss. ce eeeeeeees 


Btroct oF BR. Fe De vccccce cvvessccccscvcvccccccscescsssecvcsssesesscccesecsene 


he above order blank 

When Ordering the Books Alone, eee se ax follows : 

If on the installment plan, strike out all of the first paragraph between the 
word ‘‘volumes’’ and $6. 15 and change $6.15 to $5.00. In the second paragraph 
change $1.15 to $1.00 and “‘five months” to “four months,”’ 

If you remit the fall cash price for the books alone, strike out all of first para- 
graph between the word “‘volumes”’ and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $4.50. Also 
strike out all of second paragraph. 




















Department of Superintendence 
Meeting 
(Continued from page 59) 


and able pioneer. Every rural teacher 
who is tempted to feel that the Com- 
munity Center movement is‘ only in- 
tended for cities should know of the work 
that Mrs. Harvey has done in the Porter 
School in Missouri. The Community Cen- 
ter movement is fast coming into its 
own. 


HOME-SCHOOL GARDENS 


It was the emphatic opinion of the ed- 
ucators of this convention that one of 
the best things that had come out of the 
world war was the patriotic work done 
by children in gardens in whose success 
both home and schools were interested. 

Home-School Gardens are fast becom- 
ing an organic part of the school and ed- 
ucators reported that the large quantities 
of fruit and vegetables raised by the 
children last year for summer use, and 
canned or dried for winter, helped their 
pupils to have a better understanding of 
patriotism, civics, hand work, nature 
study, arithmetic, etc.. Plan for doinga 
still greater work with Home-School Gar- 
dens in all parts of the country were 
shown to be under way for this coming 
season. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


The subject of military training in 
schools was discussed with much interest 
at this convention. 








Dean James E. Russell, head of Teach- 


ers’ College, Columbia University, and 
an ardent supporter of the Boy Scouts of 
America, caused something of a sensa- 
tion at a meeting of Scout officers anc 
army officers at the head of the Junio: 
Officers Reserve Corps when he proph- 
esied that military training for school- 
boys under eighteen will disappear in 
three years. Dean Russell said military 
training in the schools takes too much 
time from studies, and that the Boy 
Scout movement will be looked upon as 
a substitute because it does not interfere 
with school routine. 

Major Mears of the Army War College 
at Washington, D. C., decidedly differed 
with Dean Russell’s prediction and de- 
clared that ‘‘military training for boys 
is not going to be what it was before the 
war.’’ He further said that ‘‘the Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps is meant to 
include all that will make a boy a 
leader. ’’ 

Brig. Gen. Steward said he believed 
there is need for both the Boy Scouts 
and the R. O. T. C. 

One of the features of the convention 
was a parade on Michigan Avenue for 
benefit of convention visitors of a con- 
tingent of Chicago’s new schoolboy army. 

Those who object to military training 
for schoolboys under eighteen remind us 
that even Germany trained her boys in 
other ways until they came to manhood. 


QUESTION BOX 
A popular feature of the convention 





Increased Salaries 
for Teachers 


The National Education Association of the 


United States is making 


a nation-wide drive for 


Better Salaries for Teachers. 


~ 


Funds are needed to conduct this campaign. 





Every membership fee in the National Educa- 
tion Association helps to contribute to this Salary 


Campaign Fund. 


Fee for Active Membership in the National 
Education Association is $2. , Fee for Associate 


Membership is $1.50. 





Every teacher in United States is invited to 
become a member, and help this movement go 


‘over the top” to success. 





Join now and “‘do your bit’’ to keep the United States safe for 
democracy by helping teachers to receive just financial recognition, 


Fill out this blank and mail to the address given on it. 


J. W. CRABTREE, SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


1400 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I hereby apply for membership in the National Education Association, and 
request the Association to send me necessary membership blanks, 


St. and No. .......... Cpe EE I Ohare ee ORE 
IE CEI in cs criicsiscisconsssenssavsscnsacncccsess 


ere eerrr errr errr reer reer rr Cer rrr eee re rr rerr rr Serre rr il) 


bssies cobpasswersatoas UNM Guksapscaorssedvsssstetabanvas 
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Preserve Your 
Phonograph Records! 


A-—Ordinary Steel Needle, new. 

B--As the ordinary needle wears down, 
owing to its taper form, it ean no 
longer fit the record groove perfectly 
and has a tendency to wear the record. 

C—Sonora Needle having parallel side 8, 
ALWAYS fits record groove exactly 
and lengthens the record life. 


‘THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OT, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Semi-Permanent Silvered 
NEEDLES 


Replace steel needles! 
They play 50 to 100 times 
without wearing out. 

Use Sonora Needles for mellower 
tone, greater economy, conven- 
ience and for longer record life. 
Loud—Medium—Soft 
30c. per package of 5 
At all dealers or write 
Sonora [Phonograph 
Sales Company, Inc. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices : 


279 Broadway, Dept. K New York 


Use Sonora Needles on all makes of steel 
needle records 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly con- 
structed needles of inferior quality. 













WHY not spend your 
spare time, vacation, gath- 
ering butterflies, insects, 
for me. I buy hundreds of 
kinds. They are wanted 
for rich collectors, muse- 
ums, colleges, Easy 
outdoor work. Even 
two boys 11 and 138 
earned good money 
with their mother’s 
help and my instruc- 
tions, price list, pic- 
tures, descriptions, 
Send 3 cents (NO 
STAMPS) at once 
for PROSPECTUS before sending any specimens, 
SINCLAIR, Box 415, Dept. 121, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now bein Pgeat 
- stored in every condition of eat 
ness or defective hearin 
causes such as Catarrh fon 
ness, mew 5 or Sunken Drums 
‘Thickened voy og Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Des Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Seciaendionie Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones jor the Ears’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein thenatural eardrums, They are simple 
evices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
y are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
‘LOUISVILLE, KY. 











imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: ¢ 


4 

} Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 

4 Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
ae noth Ow Should Hav 
Knowledge a Father Should Inpart to Wis Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

4 





Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

pre ade ev Wife Should Have. 
aowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
$2.00 p Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. t 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
w+wws 














was a Question Box conveniently placed, 
where.all who. desired could file ques- 
tions. These questions were handled by 
acommittee. Paul C. Stetson of Mus- 
kegon, Mich., acted as chairman. The 
following are some of the subjects men- 
tioned in the questions filed in this box 


| for solution. 


Federal Department of Education, Na- 
tional Program of Health and Thrift, In- 
creased Salaries of Teachers, Right of 
War Dept. to introduce Junior Reserve 
Training Courses in High Schools, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Universal 
Woman Suffrage, Universal Military 
Training, Bone Dry Enforcement of Fed 
eral Prohibition Amendment. 

GRADE TEACHERS REPRESENTED 

An unusual feature of the convention 
was the representation of grade teachers 
on the Department of Superintendence 
program by a woman. The woman was 
Miss Sallie Hill, President League of 
Teachers’ Associations, Denver, Colo. 
Her subject was ‘‘ Defects of Supervision 
and Constructive Suggestions Thereon.’’ 

Miss Hill is an able and magnetic 
speaker and held the attention of her 
audience. Her constructive suggestions 
may be summarized as follows: 

Abolition of supervisors in elementary 
schools, following plan of Senior High 
Schools and many Junior High Schools. 

Give the studies formerly supervised 
to teachers especially successful in 
teaching them. 

Let one teacher have two of these sub- 
jects in one building or one subject in 
two or more buildings, just as manual 
training is now taught. 

Allow regular teacher to leave the 
room while special teacher takes charge 
of class. 

If these suggestions are thought too rad- 


ical, then limit duties of supervisors to | 
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giving assistance to teachers and unify -| 


ing the work of the system. 


Allow principal to be judge of teach- | 


ers’s work. 


. . . | 
Choose principals for experience and | 


training, rather than for a degree. Ask 
principals to serve one year at least on 
probation. 
A Better Witness 
A driver who had been brought before 


the court charged with cruelty to ani- | 


mals admitted that he had driven a 
galled mule, but demanded acquittal on 
the testimony of a veterinarian who de- 
clared that the sore on the mule’s back 
did not pain the animal in the least. 
The judge listened to the long technical 
opinion, says Case and Comment,:-and 
then asked where the mule was. When 
he heard that it was harnessed to a 
wagon that stood in front of the court 
house, he adjourned the court for five 
minutes. 

He took his cane and proceeded to the 
street, went up to the mule, and with the 
end of his cane gently touched the sore 
spot on the animal’s back. The mule 
promptly tried to kick the dashboard off 
the wagon. Once again the judge 
touched the sore spot with his cane and 
the mule responded as before. 

The judge returned to the bench and 
ordered the prisoner to appear before 
him. ‘‘With all due respect to the ex- 
pert testimony you have introduced in 
your behalf to show that the mule’s back 
does not pain him, I will fine you fifty 
dollars,’’ announced the judge. ‘‘l asked 
the mule if the sore hurt him, and he 
said it did.’’~- Youths’ Companion. 


‘*Buttons’’ is the name of a dog living 
in a Boston suburb. He heard all this 
talk about wool being needed for sol- 
diers’ socks and sweaters, and he thought 
of his own warm coat. So he gave that 
and it was knitted up into a pair of 
socks. He has told the story in a neat 
little booklet illustrated with photo- 
graphs of himself before and after shear- 
ing, with the socks and other pictures. 
It is being sold by C. W. Thompson & 
Co., Boston, as advertised in another 
column. 


There is more cheer in a bright smile 
than in a loud laugh. 





Every school should have the new Peace 
Flag. You can get one free of all cost. 
Read ‘‘An Offer that is Different’’ on 
page 13. . 











Eleanor Gray Shopping 
Service FREE 


to Teachers * 


Charge Accounts Gladly Opened 


. 
VERYTHING dear to a woman's heart, in very 
latest exclusive fashions of dress, will prove of 
wonderful interest, assistance and economy to you by 
simply writing for our new DeLuxe Style Book—valuable in 
every home. Rest assured that all that comes from Mandel 
Brothers is the newest there is, ‘The ‘‘Mandel Label’’ on 


any garment is a guarantee of style, quality and extraordinary value 


For Women, Misses, Children 


Our New Style Book contains the most notable array of 
choicest suits, coats, dresses, underwear, blouses, shoes, 
sweaters, petticoats, house dresses, aprons, millinery, ki- 
monos, negligees, corsets, le ather goods, jewelry, gloves, 
hosiery, linens, 0oys’ and girls’ wear, notions, neckwear, 
sanitary goods, accessories, curtains, silk, dress and wash 
goods at amazingly low prices dir ct-to-you. 


Unbelievably Wonderful Bargains 
—Delivery Prepaid FREE 


Our buyers have been able to secure goods from all over the 
world on almost unbelievably low-price contracts, which we 
give you the benefit of, direct-to-you, no matter where you liv 





Order Direct trom this advertisement. Anything ordere ed he *? ne 
or from our Style Book, will be sent you at once, onr 
under our Guarantee of satisfaction on ex: amin ation in your 
Here is one of our many wonderful leaders in exclu- Fp 
sively ee ed beautiful taffeta frocks. Smartne se 
le: 

manship must be seen to fully epuee ciate its re Kates or 
oe values. Others would as) nuch more. Becoming to all ages. 

hite ge orge tte crepe vestee contrasts with the pretty ruching out 
typical Mandel style bargain, very newest 1919 fashion in_ exc nelle nt 
quality taffeta. Both ladies’ and misses’ sizes. Order dire 
sure to wate size and color wanted. 34 to 44 bust measure an 4 “tate 

NAi. Price, delivery Prepaid Free to you, only $15. 

Don’t think. of buying at home or any- 
Write Today where until wonderful 


your money will be returned at once if you write us and al ‘ec oods “4 

of lines. gance of materials and perfect 

Maine the blouse, skirt and cuffs, giving individual character. 

209 years. C rs: Navy blue, Copenhagen blue or grey. Order by 
new 1919 color-illustrated Style Book” po, Sent FREE! 


MANDEL BROTHERS 


Dept. N-I. Chicago 
Order safely direct from this advertisement on our— 
Satisfaction or Money-Back Guarantee. 
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in it? If so you may sell it for the above named sum. 








| 
$1,000 FOR AN IDEA! | 
Can you write a dramatic synopsis with 37 Situations 
Address Scenario Dept., Desk 11, ; : ae 
THE FEATURE PHOTODRAMA CO., 


Suite 702 Baker-Detwiler Bldg Los Angeles, California 


Join our Musie Cleb, 


we 


of 
Hits 
monthly 
song hits. Write today 
for 


will send two copi 
latest Broadway 
each month, also 
list of latest 


FREE particulars. 


New York Sone Suop, 


1545S, Broadway,N.Y. 











HELPFUL MAGAZINES 
A. EVERY CHILD'S, $1.50 yr; trial-copy for 3 3c stps. 
B. LITTLE FOLKS, $1.50 a yr; trial-copy for 3 3¢ pony = 
C. STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL, 


one yr. fo 
2Sc¢ ston. 


Address; JAMES SENIOR, LAMAR, MISSOURI 


"a Mail u 315 
5 velve r i 
f 





15% rir 
Finishi: ag Co. 





. Ps s 
“142 Bell, Ave. 
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If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write 
you may forget it. 
stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept.30, 624 S. —— Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


a good figure! 
your friends. 





can do for you, 
Does your figure displease you? 


1 will send you FREE my illustrated booklet 


hi 
LIVE, 


Are you too thin n? 


Let 


Lame 


oy lite! 


me 


Weigh what you sho 
Be a 


As sure as sunrise you can, by following a few 


i KNOW it for what I have done for 87,000 women 
Are you too flesh y ? 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn 
how. When you leart\ to daily build your vitality, dis 
ease germs, grippe and colds have little effect upon you. 
Be free from nagging ailments! 
Be happy! 
In other words, 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


You can weigh exactly 
- what you should 


imple, healthf 


results are q 
Vou 
ch nagging ailment 


Back, 


Headache, 


Sleey 
Torpid Liver. 


Malas 


rie 


My work has grown in favor because 
natural and permanent, and because if appeals to-¢ 
SENSE. You ean free yourself from su 
Excess Flesh. Nervousness. 
Thin Chest, Neck, Irritability. 
Round Shoulders. Constipation, 
Incorrect Standing. Indigestion, 
Incorrect Walking. Dizziness. 
Poor Complexion, Colds. 
Lack of Reserve. Poor Circulation. 


Auto-Intox 


Don’t 


showing }5 
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POPULAR AND INEXPENSIVE 


SONG BOOKS 


For Schools, Choral Clubs, Etc. 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


93 Songs With Words and Music 
| Price 7 Cents Per Copy 
Postpaid 


84c per dozen or $7.00 per hundred 


5 | "HIS is without question the finest collection 
and greatest value given in any song book 
at the price. Over two million copies have 

been supplied to schools throughout the country 

and its sales are steadily increasing. 

Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and 
popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inex- 
pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every 
school to sing and learn these songs. 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, 
you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it 
contains many desirable selections not found in any other one 
book and the cost is so small that the question of “‘How to Get 
Them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The Excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 
immediately apparent from a glance at thelist of contents print- 
ed below. A History of many of the songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. 





INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES NO. 240 


THE BLUE BOOK | 
FAVORITE SONGS | 
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PBBLSHED BY 


Pra Owen Pubtshing Company, 


Dansville, N. Y. 








Size of book 5°4x8°4 inches, Well printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled covers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


SEPPOFESESEEESEED FOOSE OS 


All Together Good Night, Ladies Ob, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
America Hail, Columbia Old Black Joe 

America, the Beautiful Happy Greeting to All Old Folks at Home 

Annie Laurie Hark, the Herald Angels Sing Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Auld Lang Syne Heart Bowed Down, The Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Battle Cry of Freedom, The Holy, Holy, Holy Quilting Party, The 


Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
Scenes That Are Brightest 
Scotland’s Burning (Round) 
Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Song of a Thousand Years 
Stars of the Summer Night 
Star Spangled Banner, The 
Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 
Those Evening Bells 


Home, Sweet Home 

Hop, Hop, Hop 

How Can I Leave Thee? 

In the Gloaming 

If You Have a Pleasant Thought 
I Think, When I Read 

Jesus Loves Me 

Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, Mother 


Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The 
Blue-Eyed Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 

Can a Little Child LikejMe 
Catch the Sunsbine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
Christmas Carol 


Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean Kathleen Mavourneen 

Come, Thou Almighty King Kind Words Can Never Die To and Fro 

Come With Thy Lute Last Rose of Summer, The To the Friends We Love 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Lead, Kindly Light Tramp! ‘Tramp! Tramp! 
Cousin Jedediah Lilly Dale Twinkle Little Star 
Darling Nelly Gray Long, Long Ago Uncle Ned 

Dearest Spot, The Lord, Dismiss Us Vacant Chair, The 


Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar Love’s Old Sweet Song 


Dixie Land 


Loving Kindness acean cog aad 


® Marseillaise Hymn 


Evening Beil, The Palin Th 

Farmer, The Massa’s in the Cold Ground We're Tenting To-night : 
Flag of the Free Musical Alphabet When Swallows Homeward Fly 
Flow Gently, Sweet Atfton My Bonnie While Shepherds Watched 
God Be With You Till We Meet My Maryland Their Flocks 


Again My Old Kentucky Home Work, forthe Night is Coming 
Good Morning to You Oh, Broad Land Yankee Doodle 

A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 7 
cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 
price makes this possible. 





Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


170 Songs With Words and Music 
| Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand fora 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion. It is much largerand better than any other song book inits class. 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The 

Blue Book of Favorite Songs” and more than 75 others, among which 
are the following: 
Anvil Chorus, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas Carol, A Christmas 
Song, College Days, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo, Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Fall 
of Glee, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here. Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs, Illinois, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Largo, Last 
Night, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of 
Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the 
Men of Harlech, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, My Own Native Land, 
Now, Thank We All Our God, Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old 
Black Joe, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace,The Rainy Day, Robin Redbreast, 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through AnotherWeek,Sailing, Softly Now the Light 
of Day, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three Blind Mice, Wearing of the Green, 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie, Years of Peace. 

PRICES : Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid, In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 
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oath A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
Patriotic Songs songs. , The contents comprise 36 titles among which are “America,” ““Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” ‘Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” ““Yan- 
kee Doodle,” Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others. 
48 pages substantially bound. Price, 10 cents per copy, postpaid. 
By James D, Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of “Gems of 
Happy Days Thought” and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all, Every song has 
been tried and found good and singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price 
of the book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home: My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc. It pleases wherever used, Shaped 
notes, Bound in strong paper covers. Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. 


9 Seventy-twocharming songs for little ones, among them. “Coast- 
Steele Ss Primary Songs ing Song; Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; How to Make 
a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep ; Marching Song ; Seven Times One; 
Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; There Was a Little 
Man ; Tom, The Piper's Son ; Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to 
enliven your school work. Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. , 


(2 IMPORTANT—Please do not send checks for ts less than $5.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 




















Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


There is nothing inexorable but love.— 
Ruskin. 


LOVE EVER GIVES 


Love ever gives, — 

Forgives-outlives, — 

And ever stands 

With open hands. 

And, while it lives, 

It gives. 

For this is Love’s prerogative,— 

To give,—and give,—and give. 

John Oxenham in “The Vision Splen- 
did.’’ 

HARMONY, LOVE 

Never allow yourself to drop to sleep 
with anything in your mind against any 
living creature. If you have a grudge 
against another, forget it, wipe it out, 
erase it completely, and substitute a 
charitable love thought, a kindly, gen- 
erous thought before you fall asleep. 
Don’t let the sun go down on your wrath. 

No matter how tired you are or how 
late you retire, make it a rule never to 
go to sleep without erasing every un- 
fortunate impression, every disagreeable 
experience, every unkind thought, every 
particle of envy, jealousy, and ill will 
from the mind. Just imagine that the 
words ‘‘ Harmony,’’ ‘‘Love,”’ **Good will 
to every creature’ are written all over 
your bedroom in letters of light. Re- 
peat the words to yourself, or if alone, 
out loud, until your mental atmosphere 
responds to their suggestion. 

Unless we attune our minds to har- 
mony for sleep, there will be a constant 
strain on the nervous system all through 
the night. For even if we do manage 
to go to sleep worrying, depressed, jeal- 
ous, envious, angry, melancholy, we will 
awake tired—exhausted physically and 
mentally. 

I know men whose lives have been 
revolutionized by adopting the practice 
of putting themselves in a harmonious 
condition, getting in tune with the In- 
finite before going to sleep. —Orison 
Swett Marden in ‘‘The Nautilus.”’ 


NUGGETS 
Nobody’s problem is ideal. Nobody 
has things just as he would like them. 
The thing to do is to Make a success with 
what material I have. It is sheer waste 
of time and soul-power to imagine what 
I would do if things were different. They 
are not different. ButI can be different. 
The only place I can really be defeated 
isin my own soul. Only my own thoughts 
can conquer me. Let me fight it out, 
then, alone, and triumph in my own 
arena, no matter if they overcome me in 

theirs. —Dr. Frank Crane. 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed 
of good shall exist. Not its semblance, 
but itself. —Browning. 


He that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true. 
—Emerson. 


It ain’t no use to grumble and com- 
plain; it’s jest as cheap and easy to re- 
joice, 

When God sorts out the weather and 
sends rain, why rain ’s. my choice.—Riley. 


One prays for sunshine, one for rain, 
And sometimes bofe together— 

I pray for sunshine in my heart 
And den forgits the weather. 


I find the great thing in this world is 
not so much where we stand as in what 
direction we are moving. —O. W. Holmes. 


Only things to eat and drink and wear, 
are high in price; 
Happiness is at the same old figure. 


Eyes are not so common as people 
think or poets would be plentier.—Lowell. 


The simplicity of winter has a deep 
moral. The return of nature, after such 
a career of splendor and prodigality, to 
habits so simple and austere is not lost, 
either upon the head or the heart. It is 
the philosopher coming back from the 
banquet and the wine to a cup of water 
and a crust of bread.—John Burroughs. 


s Invitations, Announcements,Etc. 
100in script lettering includ- 
ing two seis of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Vultes Cards, - 75 cents- 

r 


ite for samples. 
WN Ott Engraving Co. 1035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An astonishing offer. Seize it quickly. MUSIC 
WITHOUT NOTES! A sensationa raare Over 
00,000 people now play piano by this wonderful new 
EASY FORM MUSIC; — Tt, children learn 
quickly. Here is your opportunity. Don’t miss it. 


or Organ In ONE HOUR 
EES ees 

Simple as ob-o, No teacher required. No corres- 
pondence lessons by mail, No knowledge of note 
music required. This remarkable book, sent FREE 
on trial, contains ONE HUNDRED of the world’s 


most famous vocal and instrumental selections printed 
in EASY FORM MUSIC. Send no money. . 


PLAY PIANO NEW WAY 


If you don’t learn in five days to play not merely 
one but SEVERAL popular pieces, send it back; no 
obligations whatsoever. Or, if you wish to keep the 
book, i= only 6%¢ each for the selections—special 
half price offer to those who write at once. No extra 
charges of any kind. Complete course of eas instruc- 
tions free with the book. Be sure to tell ushow m 
white keyson your piano or organ. Senda postal NOW. 


EASY METHOD MUSIC CO., 460 Clarkson Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


Imake myself hear,after beingdeaf for 25 years, 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 
<7 wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. Noone sees them. Write 
me and i will tell you a true 
story, how i got deaf and how 


1 make you hear. Address dicated 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial = wed Car ony 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


















A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the ABG of successful Story and 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
Free. Just address AUTHORS’ 
PRESS, Dept. 27, Auburn, N.Y. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent. the hair from 
harmless. No Scars. Booklet f: 


Goring sania. Easy peiiions " ° ree. 
rite today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
D J. MAHLER, 424-X Mahler Park, Providence, RL 


EARN MONEY 


Stamping Names on Key Tags. $50 
Ais Either sex. Spare time. Some make 

ee Send 25¢ for Tag with name on and in- 
structions. Returned if required. Ins. Key Tag Co., Cohoes,N.Y. 
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and short stories Experience unnecessary;*details free 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St, Louis, Mo. 


ORLD-ROMIC System, MASTERKEY to All Lan- 
guages, Six Textbooks, $1.44. French 
Chart, 870; Spanish, 37¢; Aviation Dictionary, $1.50. French-Eng- 
lish Aviation Dictionary, 6le. Languages, 143 West 47th, New York. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


0 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Detais FREE Producers\League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 











Speakers, Dialogues and Entertatn- 


P LAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. . 


s LS Cash or royalty. | 
Inventions Commercialized ssn "Esciseits: 








A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 


$3 
USE The Rig ht Word 





in Tk Right Place 


You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 
port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” 
ing half of the power of your thoughts: in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. - 
Big, new edition just out. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville,N. Y. 
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Without it you may be wast-,- 
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The Austrian Method of Teaching 
Subtraction 


By W. A. Joseph 


City Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, 
Wyo. 


E have tried out the ‘‘Austrian’’ 

W or ‘‘ Additive Method of Teaching 

Subtraction” in the Buffalo schools 

and it is the verdict of the teachers that 

it works. I never have seen a finer ex- 

hibition of quickness and accuracy in sub- 

traction than a third grade showed a few 

days ago in demonstration work to visit- 
ing country teachers. . 

This method is taking the place of the 
old plan of ‘‘taking’’ or ‘‘borrowing.”’ 
It constantly strengthens addition and is 
much easier to learn. 

Take the example: 


75 
—23 





By this method the pupil begins at the 
subtrahend and reads down, calling the 
line ‘‘and.’’ Thus, 8 and ? are 5? and 
write the answer ‘‘2.’’ Then, 2and ? 
are 72? and write the answer ‘*5.’’ 
This gives the number that must be 
added to 23 to make 75, and we have 
found the difference between 75 and 23. 
A little practice and the pupil will say it 
this way: 

87 
—64 


23 


4 and 3 (writing 3) are 7. 

6 and 2 (writing 2) are 8. 
This method eliminates the teaching of 
borrowing in subtraction that took so 


- much time and was the source of so much 


error in theold way. The following will 
serve for comparison: 


83 
—35 
According to the old way, since 5 units 
cannot be taken from 3 units, take 1 ten 
from the 8 tens (leaving 7 tens) and add 
it to the 3 units making 13 units. 13 
less 5 equal 8. 7 tens (remaining) less 3 
tens equals 4 tens. 
Instead, in the Austrian Method, 5 and 
8 (writing the 8) are 13. Carrying the 
1 to the second figure of the subtrahend, 
4 and 4 (writing 4) are 8. Thus the re- 
sult is found without anything being said 
about borrowing or taking. 
The advantage of this method is also 
evident from the following example of 
‘ombined addition and subtraction: 


$150. — 
24.50 


$60.15 


Think 5, 10, 15, and 5 (writing 5) are 
20. Carrying 2, think 3, 10, 14, 19, and 
1 (writing 1) are 20. Carrying 2, think 
4, 9, 16, 20, and 0 (writing 0) are 20. 
Carrying 2, think 3, 4, 7, 9, and 6 (writ- 
ing 6) are 15. 

If pupils have learned to subtract in 
the old way, additive subtraction may be 
easily taught to them ina few lessons. 
Drill by using the pointer and reading 
down, beginning with the subtrahend 
through the remainder to the minuend, 
writing the remainder as it is read. 
When carrying is necessary, the pupils 
apply what they have learned in addi- 
tion. The order of exercise is: no carry- 
ing, carrying for every figure, and mixed 
carrying. Check by adding the subtra- 
hend and remainder. 

The teacher’s main task in subtraction 
according to this method is to get the 
pupils as proficient as possible in addition. 

The business man uses this method in 
making change when he states the 
amount of the purchase and adds to it 
the change due to make up the amount 
of the purchase. 

To sum up, the Austrian method is bet- 
ter than the old method of teaching sub- 
traction because it strengthens addition, 
it is éasier to learn, and it makes for 
greater accuracy. 





Read ‘‘An Offer that is Different’’ on 
page 13. Turn to it now! 
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Records of School War-Work 


What has your school done to help win 
the war? Be sure te put this story on 
record while the facts are fresh in mind. 
Owing to the importance of the history 
of the war-work of teachers and schools 
as a part of the story of co-operation in 
the world war, the National Education 
Association urges that every county and 
city school system, every normal school, 
college, university, and other institution 
of learning in the United States, prepare 
and print a concise summary of their re- 
spective war-work activities. Each edu- 
cational unit is requested to place a copy 
of its story in the local library and in 
the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and to send a copy to 
the National Education Associaton to be 
placed in the archives at Washington. 

It is suggested that you proceed at 
once to make a list of the various activ- 
ities in which your school has engaged. 
If possible state the number of pupils 
co-operating in each enterprise, the 
amount of time given to the work, the 
results obtained in terms of money 
raised, meetings held, and articles made 
or collected. If committees were or- 
ganized, give the names of the members 
of the committees and the statement of 
the activities entrusted to each. Men- 
tion the names of individuals, whether 
teachers or pupils, who have rendered 
particularly meritorious service. 

Make this report of war activities co- 
operative. Besides using all records 
which have been made already, enlist 
the services of your pupils by having 
them recail and record what the school 
has done. Explain to them why those 
who write the history of the war in the 
future will need these records in order to 
get at the facts. Let them see by this 
concrete example, what the historian 
means when he speaks of ‘‘source ma- 
terial’? and why accurate sources are 
necessary if we are to have reliable 
histories. 

As soon as these reports are completed, 
they should be sent to the National Edu- 
eation Association, 1400 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Spend A Delightful Summer 


Traveling 





And Go Back To Your Schoolroom Next 
Fall With A Wonderful Store of 
New Knowledge And Experiences 
—And A Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other teachers have doneit. They 
say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, 
broader in your relationship to the parents, and 
more appreciative of the limited opportunity of the 
average child and his desire for knowledge. 

Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent 
fighting the high cost of living have ‘enjoyed it 
and found it profitable. Why not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 23 and 35, willing 
to learn, ambitious to make good, free to travel ex- 
tensively, and have some normal school or college 
training combined with teaching experience, we 
would like to tell you about this work of ours. 
It’s so different from school work that it offers a 
complete rest and a profitable happy vacation. 

Fifty-two teachers were selected from four 
hundred applicants last summer and added to our 
regular organization. Four of the fifty-two earned 
over $1000.00 each during the vacation period—and 
the rest averaged a few cents more than $27.00 per 
week, Twelve of the fifty-two were selected for 
permanent positions last fall, and twenty-one have 
made arrangements to continue their work again 
this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, 
ambitious young woman, actually interested in hard 
work and willing to spend the whole vacation 
with us. 

Tell about your education, about your teach- 
ing experience. Give your age and any other 
information that will help make your application 
stand out from the mass, 

We will carefully train those selected at our ex- 
pense, furnish them with everything needed free 
of charge, take care of their railroad fare from 
their school location to the field of work and pay 
all railroad fare as they move from point to point 
throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while they are getting 
started and give each of them an opportunity to 
earn at least $50.00 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for beginning and ending 
work, . 

Address: Dept. 5, S.J. GILLFILLAN, Garland 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Adv. 











FS2 Microscope 
Price $40.75. 


New York 


American Makers 
Ophthalmic 


Leading 
(Balopticons), 


Binoculars, 


of Photographic 
Lenses and Instruments, 
Findera and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, 
Magnifiers and Other High-Grade 


Rouocks Vib 


Microscopes 
The Accepted Standard 


Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Lenses, Microscopes, 'Projection 
Light Reflectors, 
Optical Products, 


Search 


Photomicrographic Apparatus, 
Stereo - Prism 


are again in the market—backed by the prestige which at 
taches to successful war service in any significant capacity. 

Our release from this service is of course gradual. As 
the demands made upon us by the Government are lessened 
from month to month, however, we are enabled to increase 
deliveries to our other patrons. 

Write for complete catalog of our revised microscope line and inform 
us regarding your requirements. 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Apparatu 


Range 














You Have a Beautiful Face 
BUT YOUR NOSE! 











In this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which is alone 

® well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging you 
greatly, if not wholly, by your “‘looks,’’ therefore it pays to “‘look your best”’ 
atalltimes, Permitno one to see you looking otherwise ; it 
willinjure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests 


the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate destiny ? 
My new Nose-Shaper “TrApDos’’ (Mode! 24 corrects now ill-shaped noses 
out operation quickly, safely and permanently. 
terfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to cor- 
rect Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not, satisfactory, 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1127 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton,N. Y. 


with- 
Is pleasant and does not in- 


















TEACHERS 


ens all sizes of pencils. Write to-day for -— 


J. W. BILODEAU, Dept. 101, - 


Get FREE for your 
school, a GIANT 
PENCIL SHARP- 
ENER which sharp- 

donville, Vt 





Essays, Lectures, Debates, etc. 
oO RA rn 10 N os prepared to order on any sub- 
9 ject. OUTLINES, $1.00 each. 


DERBATER’S GUIDE 25c or free with $1.00 


JOHN H. ARNOLD 7 - - 


“Was Jesus God!” 


and other liberal _religious literature will be SENT FREE on appil- 
cation to Mrs. E. B. Hodgdon, Abbott Road, Denham, Mass. 





Taught b: 


id 
sean tas, wun! L CM IMANSHID say sk teat 


~G, 
04 St., N.Y.City 


Mail. Short, 
PRINCE, 





Through the Camera’s Eye 


We Make a Specialty of 
GC. The Development of Films 
¢, Making Prints from them 
¢ Making Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original photo 


C. Making Photographic Enlargements 
from any size negative. 

AKING PICTURES isa most delightful recreation in which any- 
one may indulge but it is robbed of half its pleasure if one has to 
develop the films and do the other work necessary to secure the fin- 
ished pictures. The facilities at the command of the amateur photo- 
grapher do not always permit of first class work and consequently 

the results oftentimes, are disappointing. < 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of photo- 


graphic work in a first class manner. 


The materials which we use 


are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled. Our 
prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed below, 


All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid. 


Prices for Developing 
Spool Films 
Any 6 exposure film ~ 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film....... l5c 


Prices for Developing 
Film Packs 
Film Packs (any size) 
Plates (any Size€) CACH ....ceceneeee 5e 


Schedule of Rates 
Prices for Printing 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
244x3'% or smalicr....... gas deal 
274X474, 314x404 OF 34443! 








Post Cards 
Reproduced from Any Photo 


NOTE: All films should be sent to us 75¢ 


ecurely wr: 


d and 
name ress on the package 
by parcel post, fully prepaying postage. 


Enlargements 


either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired 


Wks the sends Each Additional Doz., Same Negative..48c 


Special Rates on Large Orders 





We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en 
largements from any good negative and can furnish them 
Price list on request 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mé*.4rt Dent. F. A-Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N.Y. 


** You Take the Pictures and We Will Do the Rest’’ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


200 Cloth Bound Books at 10 Cts. 


THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SERIES 


E have selected 200 books from the Instructor Literature Series which we regard as being specially 
adapted for school library purposes and are putting these out in limp cloth covers at 10 cents per copy. 


These little books ‘have from 82 to 40 pages each. 

They are well printed on a good grade of book paper and 
are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner 
by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 
a great variety of subjects, including Fables and Myths, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. 


Many of them abound in illustrations. 

They are interesting and instructive and are just such books 
as parents would desire their children to read. 

They have been approved in many cities, counties, and 
states for supplementary reading and library purposes. 

The 200 titles have been carefully classified by grades, thus 
providing good reading for pupils of alli ages. 





| COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGE 
First Grade Group 


NC Eleven Fables from Aesop 
HC Fairy Stories of the Moon 
| 228C First Term Primer 
| 300C Four Little Bushy Tails 

202C Four Little Cotton-Tails 

269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
| 270C Four Little Cotton 
| Vacation 


Tails in 


68 


} inter 
| 2900 Indian Myths 
200C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life 
Reader 
} 31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


Second Grade 


38C Adventures of a Brownie 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
204C Boyhood of Lincoln 
64C Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 
SC Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 


66C Child Life in the Colonies—IIl | 


] (Virginia) 

52C Child's Garden of Verses 

37C Jack and the Bean Stalk 

135C Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 

36C Little Red Riding Hood 


39C Little Wood Friends 
Third Grade 
} 133C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
| board~PartI. Story of Tea 
| and the Teacup 
| 137C Aunt Martha's Comer Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of 


Sugar, Coffee and Salt 

138C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board——Part Story of 

ice, Currants and Honey 

49C. Buds, Stems and Fruits 

GUC Children of the Northland 

62C Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida,Cuba’, PuertoRico) 


(Africa, Hawaii, Philippines) 


and Bonheur 
Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—( Village Blacksmith, 


44C 





) Four | Little Cotton Tails in 230C 


63C Children of the South Lands—Il | 


167C Famous Artists — I-— Landseer | 


Children’s Hour, and others) | 


| 1C Little Plant People Part I 
2) Little Plant People Part Il 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
| 28C More Fables from Aesop 
104C Mother Goose Reader 
| 140C Nursery Tales 
32C Patriotic Stories 
| 288C Primer from Fableland 
16C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
33C Stories from Andersen 
| 34C Stories from Grimm 
| #0C Story of a Sunbeam 
| 245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Group 
18C Nature Myths 
206C Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children 
233C Poems Worth Knowing 
50C Reynard the Fox 


146C Sleeping Beauty and Other | 


Stories 
54C Story of Columbus 
7C Story of Longfellow 
| 67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 
59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 
220C Story of the Christ Child 
13C Story of the Mayflower 
21C Story of the Pilgrims 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
10C Wings and Stings 


Group 
165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
35C Goody Two Shoes 
17C Greek Myths 


56C Indian Children Tales 

203C Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 

195C Night before Christmas and 


Other Christmas Selections 

71C Selections from Hiawatha 

51C Story of Flax 

52C Story of Glass 

4C Story of Washington 

41C Story of Woo! 

68C Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 


Mountain Boys) 

69C Stories of the Revolution—Il 
(Around Philadelphia) 

JOC Stories of the Revolution—Ill 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox 

164C The Littl Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 


| Fourth Grade Group 


201C Alice’s First Adventures in 

Wonderland 

} 202C Alice’s Further Adventures in 
‘onderlan 


79C A Little New England Viking 

86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

87C American Inventors—Il (Morse 
and Edison) 


Perry, Farragut) 
134C Conquests of Little Plant People 
205C Eyes and No 
"hree Giants 
207C Famous Arrtists—Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo 





88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, | 


Eyes and The | 


| 127C Gray's Elegy 
172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
218C Makers of European History 
| 227C Our Animal Friends 
| 77C Story of Cotton 
82C Story of Daniel Boone 
84C Story of David Crockett 
91C Story of Eugene Field 
830 Story of Printing 
178C sy ot Lexington and Bunker 


i 
76C Story of Wheat 
179C Story of the Flag 
181C Stories of the Stars 
173C Tara of the Tents 
| 1710 Tolmiof the Treetops 
| 111C Water Babies (Abridged) 





920 Animal Life in the Sea | 
188C A Dog of Flanders | 
243C Famous Arrtists—III--Millet 
265C Four Little Discoverers in 


‘anama 
16C Explorations of the Northwest 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 
108C History in’ Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
199C Jackanapes 
8C King of the Golden River 
113C Little Daffydowndilly and 
ther Stories 
139C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il 





D IN GRADE GROUPS 
Fifth Grade Group 


81C Story of DeSoto 
2170 Story of Florence Nightingale 
182C Story of Joan of Arc 
8C Story of Nathan Hale 
218C Story of Peter Cooper 
107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
93C Story of Silk 
61C Story of Sindbad the Sailer 
940 Story of Sugar 
97C Story of the Norsemen 
200C The Child of Urbino 
244C What Happened at the Zoo 
: and Other Stories 
96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 


and Cocoa) 


Sixth Grade Group 


281C Builders of the World | 
73C Four Great Musicians 
74C Four More Great Musicians 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 
114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
lon and Paris) 
115C Great European Cities — Il 
(Rome and Berlin 
168C Great European Cities — Ill 
(St. Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople) 
117C Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
287C Lifein Colonial Days 
280C Making of the World 


116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
ichard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Prince) 

163C Stories of Courage 

299C Story of Iron 

298C Story of Leather 

106C Story of Mexico 

188C Story of Napoleon 

212C Stories from Robin Hood 

144C Story of Steam 

283C Stories of Time 

185C Story of the First Crusade 

211C The Golden Fleece 
25C The Miraculous Pitcher 

184C The Nurnberg Stove 
10C The Snow Image 

24C Three Golden Apples 


Seventh Grade Group 


119C Bryant’s _ Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
14C Evangeline 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
223C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part 
Il. The Story of Theseus 
12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
200C Lewis and Clark Expedition 


11C Rip Van Winkle 
15C Snowboun 
189C Stories of Heroism 
266C Story of Belgium 
192C Story of Jean Valjean = 
2840 Story of Little Nell 
285C Story of Panama and the Canal 
286C Story of Slavery 
224C Story of William Tell 
120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 





1490 Man Without a Country, The | 225C Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
260C Oliver Twist 247C The Chinese and Their Country 


235C Poems Worth Knowing—Ill 
22C Rab and His Friends 


296C Uncle Tom's Cabin 
246C What I Saw in Japan 


Eighth Grade Group 


271C Animal Husbandry — Horses 
and Cattle 

272C Animal Husbandry — Sheep 
and Swine 

252C Battle of Waterloo 

150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from* Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration— Webster 

13C Courtship of Miles Standish 

151C Gold Bug, The 

238C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part I 

239C Lamb's A 
—Part | 

216C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare 

259C Last of Mohicans 

278C Mars and Its Mysteries 

236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV 


of Ulysses 











128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 

297C Story of David Copperfield 

147C Story of King Arthur, as told by 
ennyson 

251C Story of Language 

242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 

241C Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 
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Library Boxes Furnished Without 
Additional Cost When 25 or More 
Copies of the Books Are Ordered © 


ITH all orders for 25 books or multiples thereof, 
library boxes will be furnished without ad- 
ditional charge. These boxes are substantially 
made of heavy board with reinforced corners and are 
covered with high grade .bookbinder’s cloth. Being 
provided with closely fitting covers, they protect the 
books when not in use and keep them clean and sani- 
tary. The boxes for 50 and 100 books have hinged 
cover and drop front; those for 25 books have slip-on 


~~ Record Books 


Each set of 25 or more books is accompanied by a 
record book (82 pages with limp cloth covers) to be 
used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books 
as they are assigned to the pupils. This will enable 
the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books 
each one has read and to make suggestions for further 
reading which will be most helpful to the pupil. 


No School is Too Small 


to obtain at least 25 of these books. If the school of- 
ficials do not find it possible to provide funds with 
which to purchase the books, the necessary money 
may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. A 
school entertainment, for which a small admission fee 
is charged, will oftentimes be the means of providing a 
substantial amount. A set of these inexpensive library 
books is a valuable addition to any school and you will 
find your pupils eager to assist you in procuring it. 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 cents we will send, post- 
paid, any five books which you may select from the accompanying 
list, with the understand- 
ing that if they are not 
found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once 
and your 50 cents will be 
refunded, plus postage for 
their return, 


——, 














The accompanying il- 





23C The Deserted Village 
20C The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump 
281C The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
om Parkman) 
258C The Pilgrim's Progress 
279C True Story of the Man in the 


Moon 
18C Vision of Sir Launfal 
158C Washington's Farewell Address 


and Other Papers 


NOTE---These books wiil be supplied in units of twenty-five titles for each 
grade from the first to the eighth as listed above, or special assortments wi:! 


be made up covering such grades as are 


number of books desired and the grades which are to be supplied. Purcha: 


to be provided for. Merely state tho 
sers, 


if they so preter, can make their own selection of titles from the above list, 
designating by number the titles chosen. 








Published Jointly By - 


/HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So 


\F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





shows the 
style of box which is 
supplicd when 100 of 
the cloth bound books 
are ordered. The box 
for 50 books is of the 
same style but is oniy 
one-half as long. The 
box for 25 books has 
slip-on cover and does 
not open in front, 












ORDER FROM MOST 


“Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | ©ON/ENENT POINT 








Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them 


A Collection of Lessons in Expression—By Grace B. Faxon 


‘NE W BOOKS IN THE EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 


| rE Every piece in “Popular Recitations”’ 
if re ¥ and proved by noted readers, 7 
| || Popular Recitations ||| are written in clear, concise style. 
| || and How to Recite Them 


Lessons in Expression 


tion, 


The following are the selections in 
Thee (Pantomime); 








Frietchie; The Bells; The Little Fireman; The American Revolution. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Bobby Shaftoe; Flash— 3 
+ | My Last Glass; An Order for a Pieture; Independence Bell; The Fireman; How. to 
manmn weuane caret 8 8 Burn a Heap; To a Waterfowl; Jerry; Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Pantomime); ‘The 
Ride of Jennie McNeal; Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud}, The First 
Thanksgiving; In the Signal Box; John Maynard; On the Rap nock; > 
body’s Mother; The Last Rose of Summer (Pantomime); College Oil Cans; Tom; 
Curfew Must Not Ring Tonight; Little Rocket’s Christmas; Kate Shelley; Home, Sweet Home (Pantomime) ; 
Rock of Ages (Pantomime); How He Saved St. Michael’s; The Leak in the Dike; Karl the Martyr; Barbara 


is a star piece, and has been tested 


The “Talks” accompanying each selection 
Instruction is given almost line by line, 
word by word: no pause, gesture or inflection too trivial for notice. They 
|| furnish a complete guide for rendering the selections given and are 
| | equally valuable to the student for self-study or the teacher for instruc- 
Students of Elocution will also find them invaluable. 


Included in 


i 

|| the collection are several songs arranged for pantomimes, with full direc- 
|| tions for their production, These pantomimes properly produced, are 
|| popular features wherever used, and their introduction in a work of this 
| | character will be widely appreciated and made use of. 
y 

| 


this volume: _ Nearer, My God,. to 
The Fireman’s Story; 1 Have Drunk 


Price, paper bound, 40 cents, postpaid. Cloth bound, 75 cents, postpaid. 
- DANSVILLE, N. Y¥.- 


DEMOCRACY AND THE WAR: 


IN ADDRESSES OF PRESIDENT WILSON AND OTHERS 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by Samuel H. Dodson, formerly 
Professor of History in the School of Pedagogy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This book contains seventeen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. “Severing Diplomatic 
Relations with Germany,” “Request for Grant of Power,” “‘Second Inaugural Address, First and 
Second ‘War Messages,” “Program of the World’s Peace,” (containing the famous fourteen points, ) 
and others equally epoch-making are included, together with Lloyd George’s address on ‘The Mean- 
ing of America’s Entrance into the War” and Franklin K. Lane’s Why Weare Fighting Germany. 


Fine text for classes in English, History and Civics, and for Supplementary Reading in Grades 
and High School. Heavy paper covers, 162 pages. 20Oc. 


A MESSAGE TO GARCIA AND OTHER INSPIRATIONAL READINGS. Paper. 64 pages. 15¢, 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES. Edited with introduction and notes by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

President The Pennsylvania State College. Paper. 162 pages. 20c. 
For full list of titles in the Excelsior Literature Series see page 60 of this magazine. 

PUBLISHED ; HALL‘*& MCCREARY, 434 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

JOINTLY BY | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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- April 1919 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 7! 
How Teachers Can Help Make Healthy Children | Rem COMDRe”  CUERRRTI- 
(Continued from page 15) H ee GRADE STAN DARD i NDERWOODS 
| 
3. Eating some vegetables or fruit | old idea that it wags quite natural for] } ° © ° 
every day. boys or girls to be thin and lanky during IAN Big Money SAVINE Prices va oem hep de 
4. A full bath more than once a week. | the years when they were shooting up in 5 5 
4 5. ne agial the teeth at least once | height is we hay - ret who is Factory Rebuilt aad o. . 
. every day. growing rapidly in height should also at LE . 
i i 6. A bowel movement every morning. | the same time take on sufficient flesh to suARS Yor | —)- z : 
ss nH 7. Playing part of every day out-of- | maintain the right proportion. Some of : VE YEARS, =~ _ 
YI 4 doors. the foremost child specialists in the Samar rae 
j “a 8 Sleeping long hours with windows | country have prepared, on the basis of e enh . Same, 
; a open. the work of many investigators in many Factory Rebuilt S8 ger aie 
i It is only recently that physicians have | countries, two simple tables snowing the In the La Instituti ‘ 
% come to realize that the great outstand- | right height and weight for boys and for nt e os rgest nstitution J 
re ing defect in the health of our school | girls at different ages. ‘The normal rate of its Kind in the World & 
" children is malnutrition, a definite de- | of gain per month is also indicated for Y standard Underwoods are 
be parture from health, which should be | the two sexes and the various ages. Any factory reconstructed by type- [igus 
3 guarded against as carefully as tubercu- | teacher who wishes to arouse an interest writer experts to look, work and 
in health and right develop- write like any newmachine. Remem- 
t ment will find it ,a simple — you may prove ~ + a 
ul F matter to institute a weigh- “fh lll ac ahs meceoeny 
Class-Room Weight Record |f ing contest in her class way yenerey teen cimnen gee 
e room, and to use the interest faerie, Fenipeeiiees 
’ - , low prices. For25 years I have How I 
f Heakb in" Education Education in Health thus engendered in right rong, and sel Ghousands (ae 4 . 
_—= a development to make the big price reductions. “4 C= ~ 
Name adil banal booed Ko oe - Te ao | ow | children obey the Rules of ae are y b a 0 Stare —— / 100 Per 
of, i the Health Game. Guaranteein- 4 : a Cc 
ad- i= In order to help the teacher mat | x <N ent Type- 
lly | . this gg Boe ea wow! | writer Efficiency ata BIG 
ureau oO ucation a 
a i Washington, D, C., is issuing REDUCTION IN PRICE 
the i free of charge, a Class I own a big factory where the 
ni- | Room Weight Record, de- most expert workmen, operating 
red i signed to be hung on the tt the most modern machinery, re- 
-on | class room wall, and contain- yA _ construct standard Underwood 
It ing spaces where the child Y~-~—«' Typewriters by the thousands. I buy 
i may write his own name, 10 these typewriters and parts from the Un- 
i his age, height, normal _ derwood Company, and make them over just 
Yr | weight, “and his’ increase | | Days fb a ag oe ig oy ee pe 
be i for every month in the year. FREE relettered, new “finish, new keys, aon seiner tea tore 
ro | The lower part of this chart YZ spacer, two-color ribbon attachments, new scale fronts, new 
ble IE contains two tables showing | | TREAT | QQ yorucr aie par ere bul perecty new thrguahout, That's what 
ks i the right height and weight : . <4 why shouldn’t it be like new? Every wearing part, every service polat 
er i! for boys and for girls, and is new, even the frame is refinished and relettered until you simply cannot tell the difference be- 
i| another table indicating tween my Le pape vager gens and a machine direct from the factory. It looks as good, writes 
aa IEA ahout what the-child should as good, and is as good. I guarantee to refund your money or offer one on 10 Days Free Trial. 
gain each month. D id N 
Rc chest sainst bo the ecide Now To Save Money 
a children’s own, It does not | | Mail Coupon For the Full Facts—Do So TODAY 
ith : Every day you dela i bi i ite e e 
year the entries are blurred u a yy y you are passing your big opportunity to save typewriter money. The 
y 4 ea ony +>) ~-4 rae and smudged | and erased. scabeieta lel teceed ter as peer eakede tebied Unie ae bm = 
0 = The thing which is impor: | [ SZt cis van ii per sae Gora aaGey o's fia daa. ee Os 
=. Fs tant is t at t e oys and dots ae J cen pewriter efficiency at a ig reduction, et the YouMay 
a ‘saitie hdicbh aceininiha : prove it to yourself. Mail the coupon now. 
girls should gather around bo psy 
7 Seaereet it, before and after school You May RENT or BUY On Easy Terms _— Backed REN bensenalege 
ill eiepecns rs . ° 4 
it Bek and at recess time, discuss-| | By 10 Days FREE Trial and a Five Year Guarantee 
or ae SSE ing their comparative rec- I Offer Liberal Discounts on Your Old Machines Ox) 
sxbestoom: ords, just as athletes in or Rebuild Them At a Very Reasonable Cost 600 Se TRIAL 
a _— reer SSE eT training discuss their rec- I have told youI would rent or sell on easy terms, or let you 6° E. W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres, 
: (a poe Fr PTET YOU LARN REBUILT STANDARD UN” chee a areeMnTTER, ENFORI 
: ae ee 2. i , - 9° <& 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago 
ci Any — - principal Cy my ogy a ask about my agency lan, T rebuild. .° 4° Send me at once your Low Prie 
osis, and which is even more common | or superintendent who will write to ; Ory Proposition. Nor am i scalingdown =» Offer, rental and agency plan No. #7, 
among country children than among chil- | Miss Sally Lucas Jean, Specialist in te vane a ped ye trom — Rs 
dren of the tenements. Malnutrition is | Health Education, Bureau of Education, Underwood Company. And I have been in business rebuilding oh tence ec 
not always, as is sometimes supposed, | Washington, D. C., can obtain free of Spans. Woke o tsar, sal a pected cand av send tae tou” SAG os, eo B.D. Ne 
the result of poverty; it is usually the| charge, as many Class-Room Weight Soe rr aw 2 , ‘apialaae 
result of mena to cae ag 9 food > Records as are needed, together with a pyeorre : — Pi ES SEE On State seal 
grow properly because of failure to ob- | booklet entitled ‘‘Wanted; Teachers for 6. WD a OL eST ERE REMEMBER — I Back My Underwoods 
serve one or more of the Rules of the| Child Health Service,’’ The booklet pA TA Ashe AL MAUR “With My FIVE YEAR GUARANTES 
Health Game. It is estimated that over! will give the teacher certain facts 
six million of the twenty-odd million} about malnutrition and suggest means 
school children in this country are suffer- | of combatting it in the class room, a 
ing from this condition. This means| based on the use of the Class-Room | |jg==—====ssuesiIMosseS Bisa S ral Ce) M ! 
that, of the children in any given class | Weight Record with its tables. 0 Hf en oney ‘ 
sina one out of a al arog ignite ; PUSSY ‘ LApans the Comfort Quality and Style 
almost certain to be malnourished. one ae { a “ , Nonune © 
These malnourished children are usually The Development of Initiative C 4 FORT SHOES ae Gam "he "pecaas 
pale and anaemic, inattentive, listless (Continued from page 46) \ | as house-shoe value ever offered. That is why we send 
in their studies, and disinclined to play, Teachers of industrial arts have ex- | |h P ) | ft : bbe pa ya pads may po hag Ft nnn will 
and are often retarded in their school | cellent chances for development of initi- | |! \\ a nd gy yen 
work. They are a constant source of | ative. I believe that after certain ele- | |i EG.US. 9 4 nvite 
trouble and anxiety to the teacher on| mentary processes are correctly taught | |fj} PTF \ eng 3 
a account of their inability to fall into the | and some skill is attained by pupils in | {iq our risk. 
T routine marked out for the normal child, | the use of tools and handling of mate- y The New Knitting Yarn wh 
and it is necessary that they be put right | rial, the teacher should put himself in| || For indoor and outdoor garments. ad leather. 
3 physically before more book learning is | the background. The pupils should then | || Bright, attractive colors, specially me A 
“ forced upon them. be given a chance to choose their own | | a ae fect. Jare 
It is well to note: in this connection | projects and be allowed to work them | | pact a oo 
that these malnourished children are | out with very little help. Mistakes will | |} S.2!! Worsted. feels like silk om, ones thas 
> an} J + | an ordinary wool, make walking a 
found in prosperous communities almost | be made, of course, but the experience | |f{}j Costsnomore thanordinary yarns, pleasure. Su- 
as frequently as in poverty stricken cen- | will be very valuable to them. They | |p At Department and Yarn Stores, ory yo = 
ters, and the whimsical ‘‘spoiled’’ child | will be learning self-reliance and will | |j} pie Not canon perfect ft and Send NO'tiee 
is as likely to be suffering from malnu- | feel free to go ahead with any new ideas | | D. S. SALISBURY & CO. bined with style. Send no money Pre fill out and | 
trition as the neglected child. Theteacher | which may come to them. a... oY Westingien St, Providence, R.1, mailcoupon. Your pair will come immediately, pre- 
who wishes to eradicate malnutrition| Many other suggestions for develop- | |kq , on in your own home. . Enjoy thelr blessed comfort 
from her class room should stimulate | ment of initiative in pupils might be | fq PUSSY WILLOW are not delighted with mhele montecfal der maality Zod 
each child to obey faithfully and regu- | given, but the wide-awake, active teach- | | SILVERWOOL style, they will not cost you a penny. 
larly the elementary Rules of the Health | er, if she believe in the value of making iy! = new teeatened ae 
Game given above. A simple way for | self-reliant boys and girls, will be able | |aié ~ combination of Bost — This Coupon Today! ===" 
doing this has proved effective in many | to find her own helps. There are, of ) silk and finest neon pt Syne Te yp Sol a 
schools, and is now being advocated by | course, certain dangers in attempting to | | —" Send postpaid my pair RED CROSS NURSES’ 
the Federal Bureau of Education. make pupils take the initiative, but if | |%¥ : era BAH OE 
A child’s weight should always bear a | the teacher will remember that she is | jal double quick if I want it. I risk nothing. 
certain relation to his height, and if this | teaching all of the group, not a few lead- | |tde WISE cccccccscccrcsecccecccccccccccccccoveccceonccess 
relation is disturbed, and if the child is | ers, the values derived from a good hon- — 
thin and ‘‘spindling’’ it is an indication | est attempt will more than outweigh the OORPSIRS 5 Scams nF acetic: 
| that he is not developing properly. The! harm which may be done. AAdress wees eee eeeeseeseeeeecesensueseneeseenens 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Books for’ Teachers 


Prepared Especially fox 


Helpful 


=| Seeley’s Question Book isecie>. ersititevi 


nS —— y Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
Seeley’ name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ys ucation,’’ ““Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
) stion G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
C3} ue 
f vi 


= ——— 








Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 

overnment, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: €. FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the handsof every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 


cloth. PRICE $1.25. 

Ever Da Plans Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 

Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 

pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover, 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 








For Teachers of All Grades. By 


| reacuers 2 | 
f EVERYDAY 


the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 





and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 


pupils of allages. ‘ d 1 
i They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 


terial with which to do, 
up-to-date material. ss = : ‘ 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- a : . 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— Helps in Drawing 
—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.25. 


9 Mf Compiled and ar- 
The Year’s Entertainments :rcea\:,"inez 
N. McFEE. The 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
* tary schools, The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabet- 
ical arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selections 
contained in the book. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
\: A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
N lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 

consent of author or publisher. No matter what other Entertain- 
ment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little else in this line would really be 
needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of materia! for any occasion. - 

The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 
5'<x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 
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| Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plams ...... .................2.0. $2.25 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans with ¢ans,Enter, 2.00 
All Three of the above books...................... va veaabagan hes bneees ool SUR ESIE RSI IRIE 
either Seeley’s Question Book 2 50 

or Every Day Plans +++ + +s +eeee - 
2.30 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Year’s Entertainments...... 
sx» When ordering any of the books listed above please remit by Post 


ies 





THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 


| Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with 
Office Money Order. 

















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Book of Poster Patterns 
Delightiul Seat Work That May Be Used in Schoolroem Deceratien. 


Posters are one of the fads of the 





I] day. The making of them possesses 
great educational value and is al- 
| ‘Che JUNIOR ways a source of enjoyment to the 

INSTRUCTOR pupils. No other magazine has ever 
eceneeeterontemsatan offered such attractive Poster Pat- 


terns as Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. The Junior Instructor Poster 
Supplement contains 30 full-sized 
patterns representing the most 

; \} popular of all that have been pub- 

7. 3) ji lished in the magazine, and depict- 
| J oi \o (ff ing characters known to every 
EW cok eau = tt ir ml child. They are as follows: 

The Goose Girl, Mrs, Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the 
Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother 
Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong Bell, Curly Locks. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. The con- 
tents also include a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the 
patterns, 





} 
| 
| Poster Supplement 
| 








Price Postpaid, in Heavy Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $1.90. 
[2 Please remit by Post Office Money Order. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 





A FAMILIAR SLOGAN 
' Extract from little Willie’s letter to 
| Santa Claus: ‘‘Dear Santa—Give till it 
hurts. ”’ 


ANOTHER KIND OF HEART TROUBLE 

| “*I don't like your heart action,’’ said 
the doctor, applying the stethoscope 

| again. ‘* You have had some trouble with 

angina pectoris. ”? **Vou’re partly right, 

doctor,’’ said the young man sheepishly, 

‘‘only that ain’t her name.’’ 


‘HOW HE KNEW ABOUT HARD WORK 


‘“‘Why don’t you get out and hustle? 
Hard work never killed anybody,’’ re- 
marked the philosophical gentleman to 
whom Rastus applied for a little charity. 
‘*You’re mistaken dar, boss,’’ replied 
| Rastus; ‘‘I’se lost fouh wives dat way.’’ 


DEPENDS ON THE SPELLING 

Master—If a customer comes and wants 
to look at a piano; flute or mandolin 
while I’m at lunch, you know what to 
show him? Boy—Yes, sir. Master—And 
| if a customer should want to see a lyre— 
| Boy (interrupting)—I’1l send for you at 
| once, sir. 


MISUNDERSTOOD HIS LEGAL RIGHTS 


| The judge looked over the prisoner and 
| said: ‘‘You are privileged to challenge 
| any member of the jury now being im- 





paneled.’’ Hogan brightened. ‘‘Well, 

| thin,’’ he said, ‘‘yer Honor, Oi’!] foight 
the small mon wid wan eye in the corner, 
there forninst ye.’’ 


KNEW THE FAMILY 

The puppy had been punished and was 
sulking ina corner. To him came the 
small daughter of the house to adminis- 
ter not comfort but advice. ‘‘ You may 
just as well be good first as last, Buddy,’’ 
she admonished. ‘‘Everybody that be- 
longs to mother has got to mind. I’ve 
been through it all, and I know.”’ 


PUTTING SOMETHINGIN THE BOTTLE 


Pat went toa druggist to get an empty 
bottle. Selecting one that answered his 
purpose, he asked: ‘‘How much?”’ 
‘‘Well,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘if you want the 
empty bottle it’ll be five cents, but if 
you want something put in it we won’t 
charge anything for the bottle.’’ ‘‘Sure, 
that’s fair enough,’’ observed Pat. ‘‘Put 
in a cork.’’ 


RATHER HEAVY PUDDING 


Conversation overheard in a munition 
canteen after a serving of heavy, half- 
cooked pudding: ‘‘ This ’ere pudding ain’t 
’alf ‘eavy stuff.’’ ‘‘That’s nothing. My 
missus made some one day that we 
couldn’t eat, so she gave it to our ducks. 
A few minutes later a little boy knocked 
at the door and said, ‘‘Missus Jones, yer 
ducks have sank!”’ 


‘‘CHILDREN AND FOOLS’’— 

Several members of a woman’s war 
working party had assembled at the 
house of one of the members, and were 
chatting with the little daughter of their 
hostess. ‘‘I hear you area great help 
to your mother,’’ said one. ‘‘Yes,’’ re- 
plied the little girl, ‘‘she gives me some- 
thing special to do each day.’’ ‘‘In- 
deed!’’ remarked the lady, ‘‘and what is 
your task for to-day?’’ ‘*'l’o count the 
spoons after you folks have gone.’’ 


HOW SHE VALUED THE BABY 

Mary had a new baby brother. One 
day the baby was being weighed, and 
Mary asked what that was for. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
said her father, ‘*‘ Uncle George has taken 
a great fancy to baby, and he’s offered 
to buy him for adollar an ounce.’’ The 
little girl looked startled. ‘‘You’re. not 
going to sell him, are you, daddy?’’ ‘‘Of 
course not,’’ answered daddy, pleased at 
the child’s affection for her brother. 
**1’m glad, ’cause if we keep him till he 
gets bigger he’ll fetch more. ”’ 





‘Something for Nothing’? — has a 
strange sound in these days of high 
prices! There are no strings attached 
to the BIG FREE OFFER on page 13. 
Look it over! 








THE USUAL CAUSE 

‘*Do you understand the cause of the 
girls’ quarrel?’’ ‘‘Well, I’m told it was 
six feet tall, with broad shoulders and a 
khaki suit.’’ | 

A CONSIDERATE MAN 

**He is the most tender-hearted man | 
ever saw.’’ ‘‘Kind to animals?’ ‘‘I 
should say so. Why, when he found the 
family cat insisted on sleeping in the 
coal bin, he immediately ordered a ton 
of soft coal.’’ 


NO NEED OF TWO 


**Can’t I take your order for one of 
our encyclopedias?’’ asked the dapper 
agent. ‘‘No, I guess not,’’ said the busy 
man; ‘‘I might be able to use it a few 
times, but my son will be home from col- 
lege in June.’’ 


A GOOD PROVIDER 


*‘Is your husband much of a provider, 
Malindy?’’ ‘‘He jes’ ain’t nothin’ else, 
ma’am. He gwine to git some new fur- 
niture, providin’ he gits de money; he 
gwine to git de money, providin’ he go 
to work; he go to work, providin’ de job 
suits him. I never see such a providin’ 
man in all mah days!’’ 


RIGHT BRINGING UP 


Mr. Abrahams and his little son were 
walking down Main Street the other 
day when a circus poster caught the eye 
of little Ikey. ‘‘Fader!’’ he cried, ‘‘give 
me a quarter to go an’ see the sea ser- 
pent.’’ ‘‘Vasteful poy!’’ exclaimed his 
parent. ‘‘Vanting to pay a quarter to 
see asea serpent! Here’s a magnifying- 
glass; go and find a worm.”’ 


WHY THE EDITOR LEFT TOWN 


It was because the following items ap- 
peared in his paper: 

‘*Mrs. Thomas W. Johnson read an ar- 
ticle for the women’s club entitled, ‘Per- 
sonal Devils,’ ‘Seventeen were present. ’’ 

‘*Mr. John Crouse shipped a carload of 
hogs to Kansas City one day last week 
Three of his neighbors went in with him 
to make up the load.’ 


SOME FEAT 


Sergeant (drilling an awkward squad) 
—‘Company! Attention, company; lift 
up your left leg and hold it straight out 
in front of you! ’ One of the squad held 
up his right leg by mistake. ‘his 
brought his right-hand companion’s left 
leg and his own right leg close together. 
The officer, seeing this, exclaimed 
angrily: ‘‘And who is that blooming ga- 
loot over there holding up both legs?”’ 


MIXED IN HIS HISTORY 


A member of a western legislature 
was making a speech on some momen- 
tous question and, in concluding, said: 
‘*In the words of Daniel Webster, who 
wrote the dictionary, ‘Give me liberty 
or give me death!’’’ One of his col- 
leagues pulled at his coat and whispered, 
‘Daniel Webster did not write the dic- 
tionary ; it was Noah.’’ “Noah nothing!’’ 
replied the speaker, ‘‘Noah built the 
ark.’’ 


CHURCH FEDERATION 


In a certain small Western town the 
various denominations work side by side 
in complete harmony, arranging their 
services so as to conflict as little as pos- 
sible. One evening a church bell was 
heard ringing vigorously. The family 
seated around the supper table looked 
up in. surprise. ‘‘What bell is that?’’ 
asked one. No one seemed to know. At 
last one exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, I remember, 
now! That’s the Episcopal bell ringing 
for the Baptist revival. that, begins at 
the Presbyterian church to-night!’’ 


TEACHERS—GET U.S. 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernmentexaminations soon to be held throughout theen- 
tire country. Reconstruction work necessitates thous- 
ands appointments. The positions pay from $1100 to $1500; 
have short hours, annual vacations, and are permanent. 
Many filing clerks needed, 

Those interested should write immediatelytoFranklin 
Institute, Dept. D242,Rochester N.Y.for large descriptive 
bodok,showing the positions open andgivingmanysample 
examination questions, which will besent free of charge. 

















